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and cultural backgrounds to become one of tion and interaction. Although the thinking 
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| 
ND THE SOCIAL STRUCTU 


FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


undertaken. This which involves 

RY! the nature of the relation of the individual to 
‘ * to the central ‘theme of the annual meet- the collectivity which we call society, is not 
ing of 1928, Race and Culture Contacts. — unrelated to the phenomenon of race con-— 
That the Society has turned its attention tacts. According to one school of sociologists, , + 
= more to this subject is not due to any the nominalist, society is an aggregate of in- 


a in the field of sociological inquiry. society is to be found in the study of the | 
During the twenty years that have elapsed _ behavior of individuals as discrete units. The | 
since the 1928 meeting an economic depres- _ other school, known as the realist or nao 
si ion of almost global dimensions and a sec- school, has focussed its attention upon the 
ond world war have caused the problem of _ social processes and the organized aspects of 3 
& relations of peoples with different racial the collective life arising out of the thinking. 


the most important problems of human rela- of many American sociologists been 
tions in the modern world. Although the — _ dominated by the latter point of view, their — 
phenomenon of race and culture contacts -_ researches have reflected the former concep- 
. F involves economic and political factors, it is tion of society. This has been especially true 
of primary concern to the sociologist since in the study of race contacts where the 
a he is interested in the manner in which men members of the different racial groups have — 
are able to achieve a basis of understanding been treated as a mere aggregate of indi- -_ 
or consensus in | order to carry on collective viduals. As a _ consequence, studies of race = 
4 life, Ty relations have often been based upon indi- 
a In regarding consensus as the basis of _ vidual reactions, without reference to the 
social life, I am not unmindful of ‘the recur- behavior of men as members of a social - 
rent problem in sociology concerning the group. 
_ ‘Rature of oo or the frame of reference It is my purpose to indicate how the study 5 
af of race contacts in the context of social rela- 
_ tions or an organic conception of society will 
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_ ture of the Negro world. wer a and nature of caste and its relation to eng 
Since the Negro has been chosen as the Cooley’s ‘point view not only anticipated 
.: of this discussion it may be well to a current approach to race relations, but 
review briefly the general orientation | placed the subject i ina frame of 
studies of the Negro by American sociolo- ry reference. 
gists. These sociologists fall into three groups = When the sociologist — to direct his 
Re works coincide roughly with bishestenl attention to the Negro, it was to study him 2 
s periods in the development of | American as a “social problem” in American life. ‘The we 
% ‘a The first group consisting of the general point of view of the books and 
called fathers of American sociology— articles published by this group of sociolo- 
-? Ward, Sumner, Giddings, Cooley, Small and _ gists was that the Negro was an inferior race _ 
Ross, " who established sociology as an aca- _ because of either biological or social heredity — 
“demic discipline—did not deal specifically _ or both; that the Negro because of his ae = 
with the problem of race relations. Their — cal characteristics could not be assimilated; 
theories concerning race relations were de- and that physical amalgamation was bad and 
Tived largely from European scholars who therefore undesirable. These conclusions Jf 
were concerned with the universal phenome- generally supported by the 
non of race contact. Ward, who =: a vast amount of statistical data on the 


the theories of Gumplowicz ; and Ratzenhofer pathological aspects of Negro life. 
concerning the réle of the struggle ‘of races third g group of American sociologists 
in the social development of mankind, did who have dealt with race relations was —. 


not accept the theory of race differences. He sented by W. I. Thomas and Robert E. Park 
took the position that the superior status of who did not study the Negro as a “social 
‘the dominant races was the result of their problem’” but as a subject of sociological — 
having had “the longest uninterrupted in- - research. early 1904, Thomas pre- 

u _ heritance and transmission of human achieve- sented an analysis of race prejudice and — 
_ ments.”’ Sumner regarded race differences as caste feeling that has not been superseded 


reflection of of the later analyses. Park studied | race relations” 


portant factor in in race relations was the mores theory. He became the chief 
_ which gradually changed to meet new life ‘figure in a more systematic formulation of a 
a conditions but could not be influenced by theory of race relations following World W ar 
® legislators and reformers. Although Giddings __ I when the mass migration of Negroes to— 
did not deal specifically with Negro-white cities changed the entire character 
tte = he thought that his | concept of the of Negro-white contacts in the United States. 
~ “consciousness of kind” explained racial ex- * theory of the emergence of the Negro as. q 
-~_ eness. He accepted the current ‘notion a racial minority provided a frame of refer 
of the instability of mixed races and regarded — ence in which to study the changing character | 
rk the “mental plasticity of mixed bloods” as a of race relations. In this connection the ap- 
contribution to the > development of nations. ‘pearance of the so-called new school of — i 
its Small was influenced by Ratzen- thought, utilizing the concept of ‘ ‘caste and q ' 
_hofer, he did not make any contribution to — F class,” should be mentioned since it appeared ff 
in 1 this ‘field. Ross offered only some at time when sociologists were 


ment and felt that the more intelligent white in “the: actual problems of 
had an 1 obligation to civilization to pre- in society. 
vent Negroes from overwhel it by their ~ 
elming it by their Wirth, “American Sociology, 1915-47” i 
wate numbers. Cooley was an exception in that he r The American Journal of Sociology Index to Av Mo 


offered an race in the J-LII, 1895-1947, p. 274. 
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RACE CONTACTS AND THE “SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


The emergence of the so- -called ‘ “caste But what ne needs further analysis from the 


class” school of students of | race relations — standpoint of the sociology of knowledge is > 
an a challenge to the sociologist from _ Bnd the Negro was defined sociologically as 
two angles. First, they opposed the concep- _ essentially a racial problem involving an 
‘ tion of race relations since, they argued, the _ unassimilable group. . The hypothesis that is 
Negro was not a race in the biological sense; offered here is that the sociological 
; _ and, secondly, the pattern which Negro- white of the problem represented a rationalization — 
_ relations assumed in the United States was of the social 
essentially a caste system. The sociologist has white community from which sociologists 
a been able to defend his definition of Negro- é were recruited. With the earlier sociologists, 
oes are regarded as a race and are treated Negro was remote, the hor tan being con- 


= 


‘diction of Vacher de Lapouge in 1880 that sociologists based their senititinatien upon 


empirical studies. Later, when the impact of — 

a degrees more or less of cephalic index,” racial the Negro upon the main stream of American — 
= has never been based upon the re- + life following World War I required a re- 
fined racial indices of anthropologists. On the definition, the concepts of sociology and the 

_ other hand, many features of Negro- white te techniques which sociologists were were employi ing 


_ relations have resembled a caste system. om empirical studies had achieved some — 


each other’s throats because of one or two | 


when one realizes that the pattern of Negro- maturity. 
_ white relations has not only lacked both re- = There remains another reflection | on the 
_ ligious sanctions and a political ideology, but | 
has been resisted by Negroes, it is clear that 
a a conception may introduce confusion. 7 
The studies of the “caste and class” school 
have rendered a service by focusing oan 
the structural aspects of race relations. 


- vant at this point. There has been a rather 

widespread feeling or belief that studies of 

- Negroes did not have the same academic 

- Status or did not require t the same intellectual a” 
‘maturity or as the study of other 


all the | » significant, that since the 


new insights into the attitudes and behavior — 
of whites and Negroes, these studies have 
ignored the dynamic. aspects of race rela- 
: especially under the changing ~ standpoint of social science. As a conse- 


_ Negro occupied a low status and did not play ; 
“an important ré role i in American society, stud- 
“ies of the Negro were of less significance ie 


tions of urban living, © 

_ Some: day the growing interest of American important sociological problems, for which 
E sociologists in the sociology of knowledge the Negro provided incomparably valuable 

will probably reveal the reason for the materials, was left to anyone who might oc- a" 
Fi changes in the conception of the problem of cupy himself with : such. lowly sociological 
_ Negro- -white relations and the status of re- materials. It is only recently that the socio- 

‘search in this field. Here are offered only 
"some tentative hypothes es which may be academic status of studies of other groups 

~ tested by. those who are interested in this and has attracted the serious attention of 
branch of sociology. The emphasis upon the sociologists. 

_ study of the Negro as a “social problem” —_ Of course, the relegation of the sociological 
than sociological ‘study of the Negro to a lower academic 
analysis is understandable in the light of its 


‘logical stn study of the Negro has acquired the 


attitudes of the class in the — 


white relations as race relations because Ne- _ the founding fathers of the discipline, the — 


3 
| . the twentieth century “millions will cut knowledge acquired from books rather than — 


_ status of studies of the Negro which is rele- | 


quence of this attitude, the study of f vitally — i 


Ka status has been involved with the essentially — 
Prominence ang: American social problems. ‘political aspects of the problem. By political 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
aspects of the p problem, reference is made to are members of a certain ; group or are — ae 
question of social control. Sociologists in a type of social situation. 
_ have practically ignored the system of social — = order to illustrate the frame of refer- a 
control which the white community has - ence in which I am suggesting that race con- 
utilized to maintain a certain equilibrium tacts should be studied, we might take the 
“a between the Negro | community a and the more question of intermarriage. I should begin by 
- inclusive community. Here I do not refer to saying that the definition of marriages be- _ 
legal controls but to the invisible forms of tween Negroes and whites contains a bias 
Ae social control which have been utilized by since it is assumed that the attitudes of recent _ 
x immigrants and their descendants are the _ 
ture. Although this phase of Negro-white re- same as the attitudes of the older American 
Jations has been ignored, many studies of the But this is not the | phase of the 
Negro have been a reflection of a certain problem in which we are primarily interested. 
oe philosophy of Tace relations rather than an . Intermarriage is a sociological problem which | _ 
analysis of the social processes involved in : has been more or less tabooed or when it has a 
relations. is ‘not sur- been subjected to study, the so-called so- 


programs for amicable race relations o r dip- a rationalization of current prejudices. ‘There 
Tomatic commentaries on race relations by have been attempts to make objective 
so-called inter-racial statesmen have passed analyses of availabie statistics on marriage 

for scientific sociological analysis. between white and Negroes. In the statistical 
‘The interest in recent years in the study studies an attempt has been made to deter- 

of race relations as a problem of ep = the volume and trend of intermarriage 

relations — is an indication of the growing and an analysis has been made of the occu- 
consciousness of the need to study such rela- oper status of whites and se gmc 
tions within a sociological frame of reference. 
a Workers in | the field of race relations nto ae marriage. pies a 

becoming aware of the Negro relevance to the sociological problem, they 

and its institution the social world of the have been related only inferentially to the 
_ Negro and its various relations to the social — 7 social and economic structure of the —— 
more> 


formal or studies of race contacts called the community and its institu- 
are still inclined to employ tools of research — tions. Not only have both whites and Ne- 
which are | designed to discover how indi- groes been treated as atomized individuals 
ets may act towards individuals of ~ without family relations and social status, 
’ _ another racial group without reference to the r but such sociologically relevant factors as the ~ 
- social context in which this behavior occurs. effects of urbanization and mobility upon the _ 
_ An excellent example of this type of approach — character of racial contacts and social status — 
‘to racial contacts may be found in the nu- By have been left out of account. What I wish 
merous studies of racial attitudes. ‘Attitude to emphasize is that if studies of inter- 
_ studies attempt to probe the behavior and marriage are to have sociological significance, 
e ‘mental processes of sociologically isolated they must analyze intermarriage within the 
individuals. Even when the attitudes of indi- frame of reference of two social worlds or the 
: @ are related to their occupational or social organization of the white and Negro 
educational status, they do not become so- communities. Outside of this frame of refer- 
Giologically significant. sociologist i is ence, the extent and trend of intermarriage 
interested in discovering how people are . as measured by statistics becomes a mean- — 
ly to behave by v the fact that they in 
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statistical on intermarriage will pro- _tirely to the social world of the Negro 


vide any key to the future course of cause it is still a vague or wn quantity 
4 within the of reference of the « changing I shall begin by ¢ effects of 
“nature of the contacts which are occurring ~ a the spatial segregation of the Negro com 
& the social world of the whites" and munity on race contacts. The studies in the 


the social world of the Negroes, both ‘the field of human ecology have revealed that the 
extent and trend of intermarriage would location of people and institutions in the 
| acquire meaning and provide a basis for pre- modern urban environment is not a hap- 
diction. Although could azard or adventitious phenomenon. As 
result of ‘te ee for land or space, 


‘intermarriage within the ‘social 


which it it occurs. 


the: social ‘reality which we e have designated a as 

7 the social world of the Negro will make such | or resistance on the part of organized white 

concepts as communication and interaction ‘groups to the expansion of the Negro popu- 
‘more meaningful as tools for sociological re- = Ee the location of the Negro community — - 

7 ‘Search. As sociologists we have been inter- and persons and institutions within ras com-— 


a 


identified inwardly as well as outwardly with ‘ali are concerned with the modern urban ~- 
other groups. We have devised techniques community where competition for space de- 
and tools such as the social distance scale in _termines the location of people and i 

order to state in a quasi-quantitative form tions. If one studies the location of Negro 

a the degree of of intimacy and identification communities in the older cities of the South, 

4 existing 
a groups. These techniques and tools — ie been determined so much by impersonal eco- Z 
“have yielded much information on the atti- _ nomic factors involved in competition as by 
tudes and presumptive behavior of persons t historical factors. The Negro population in 
who have been treated as discrete individ- these cities is widely scattered because the 
“uals, But these questions may be asked, for whites" settled their slaves" close to their 
ae What does the p position of a loll residence and— later generations of — 

a a social distance scale indicate in regard tenants and owners have occupied the homes — 
to his behavior as a member of a labor union or the same land. Consequently, one finds 


qi a member of a 2 baseball team? In \ view of = 


he 


"process? Have these em- = the Negro communities in older 
a without it reference to the fact that = cities. In the border cities, it appears ~ Sf 
sociologists are primarily interested in the the location of Negro communities has not — 
behavior of people as members of society? sae been influenced decidedly either by im- 
# Since my aim is to show how the study of _ personal economic and social forces as in the - 
contacts in the context of social rela- or by historic factors as in the older 

; tionships will increase our understanding of 

rriage a this aspect of human relations, it is mecemety note that in the newer cities of the South, _ 

mean- — } to give some attention to the social world of : and as the older southern cities acquire a 
the — Attention i is directed almost en- more industrial and commercial —s 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
is from” that presented in the white press 
segregated. a picture of the white world quite dif- 
I shall refer to only the more a = from that which the white press re- 
effects of the spatial segregation of Negro ports. Only in the mixed areas on the fringe 4 
~ communities on racial contacts. In the South $ of the Negro and white communities where 
" - the spatial proximity of the races has not led — some approach to neighborly relations may 
a to the integration of the Negro into the more | dev elop, do members of the two races see each 
inclusive community. Yet the relations be- ~other more or less as individual human be- 
; E tween whites and Negroes living in the same ings. It is noteworthy that such areas in _ 


neighborhoods have not been symbiotic re- southern as well as northern cities have been ef 


lationships except in the case of the white . fies from violence when race riots | have — | 


Negro community. This can even be said of a In a number of ‘ule of race uheiem fe 
the relationship of the two races where Ne- _ in cities, there has been an uncritical use of 
 groes live close to whites for whom they such concepts as mores and caste. For exam- 4 
work. Their relationships have been similar — ple, it was claimed by a social scientist that 
: to some extent to the traditional patterns of Negroes could not be employed on the buses 
_ _ Negro- white relationships evolving out of the and streetcars in the District of Columbia 
slave status. Where this relationship has been because their employment in this capacity 
broken or there is no traditional basis for was opposed to the mores of the community. 
race relations where, for example, white It should be clear to any sociologist that the 
neighbors are descendants of the non-slave- ¥ term mores as used by Sumner has only a 
holding class, then race relations will depend limited application to behavior in the modern 
- upon various types of personal relationships urban community. The opposition to the em- 


which may develop between individuals. In ployment of Negroes in the District of Co 
any case the life of the Negro outside his 


lumbia was due to the opposition of . 
economic relationships with whites revolves organized group of workers who desired to | 

chiefly about the organized social life of the x 

_Negre community. On the other hand, in ot. Likewise, the segregation of the ae | Se 


northern cities where there is greater concen- a population in our cities is not a reflection of 
tration of Negroes, the members of the two the mores of the community nor is it always | 
races have more frequent contacts of an _ the result of the operation of impersonal so- : 
impersonal nature. For example, there are 3 cial and economic forces which are respon-— 
more contacts in the field of employment and sible for the ecological pattern of our cities. In 
i because of the greater mobility of the popu- _ the recent study of segregation in the nation’ 5 
lation there are many more opportunities for capital it was clearly shown that the restric- 
casual contacts between individual members Jf _tion of the Negro population to certain areas ” 
of the two races. Another difference which 7 of the city has been accomplished by the q 
é - needs to be emphasized is that although the ~ activities of the organized real estate, com- 
Negro population may be “more segregated mercial, and financial interests. Unless one 
from the standpoint of residence, there is includes i in a study of race relations the a 
Ng greater opportunity for Negroes and whites” 7 fluence of this aspect of the social organiza- ¥ 
to be members of the same functional groups _ tion n of the white world, studies of racial con- S 
which characterize modern civilization. At _ tacts in the urban community will have little 


the same time, the existence of two social validity. 


worlds results in the tendency foreach group In considering the relation of the social or- 
to see the other through the press and other — “ganization of the Negro community to racial 
media of mass communication in the city. contacts, one must begin of course with the ~ 


The a mirror in which = The changes i in race relations 
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CONTACTS AN 
‘ization and function of this most sacred = 
exclusive form of human association. The — 
transfer of authority in the Negro family — reactions of Negroes toward whites. This was 
from the white master to the Negro father __ revealed in the studies of the effect of minor- 
_ or mother was one of the primary factors in iS ity” status upon the development of the per- | 
the es estrangement of the two races. _ Where - sonality of Negro youth sponsored by the © 
_ formerly the intrusion of the white master American Council on Education. The char-— 
was accepted, the interference of the white 7 acter of the influence exercised by the family . 
~ employer or landlord was resented. The claim _ on the response of Negro youth to racial . 7 
of family loyalty superseded loyalty to the .. contacts was related to the class position: of 
- white employer. As the family has acquired the family. Lower- class families tended on 
| an institutional character, it has increasingly _ the whole to accept the white man’s concep- 

4 become a barrier to close contacts between _ tion of the Negro, and parents in lower-class _ 
th two races. At the same time the culture families taught their children’ -techniques— 
of the Negro family has had a decided in- _ often involving lying and clowning and other 

_ fluence on the manner in which contacts with forms of deception—for getting along with — a 

_ the white world have affected individual — _ whites. On the other hand, middle-class sfami- 

For example, oe influence of the culture . the Negro but accepted his culture as the 
means of enhancing their own personal 
of migrants i in the public _ nity. The children in upper-class families 
schools of northern cities. The standard with traditions representing a blend ~ of 
American education to which these children upper-class and middle-class American pat- 
beliefs which are markedly different from the tude toward the mee world. W hile 

‘if and ideas which are received through — 

family training. The response of the children they were inclined to party the breaking 

to to new ideas and beliefs i is s dependent upon om of racial barriers i in those areas of con- 

a tacts which offered a threat to their privileged 

The attitudes of the behind the walls of segregation. 


- exposed represents a world of ideas and _ tern of behavior revealed an ambivalent atti- 


dren of southern migrants toward education —_ The relation of cultural institutions in ‘the 
i be understood when one is acquainted Negro community to racial contacts has ¢ gen- 
‘with their family training and experience. In erally been ignored. I shall consider only one | 
fact, the same could be said today of the of these institutions, the church, not only _ 
_ large body of Negro students who are enter- — _ because of its long history and importance in 
oi ing the colleges at the present time. These — _ Negro life but more especially because it will 
areas = students are being drawn from a stratum in show most clearly the crucial réle of the ~ 
y tte 4 the Negro population with a folk and planta- social s structure in racial contacts. The Negro — 


com- _ tion background that has been transmitted church arose as an institution among free 
5 one through the family. Consequently, the re- Negroes in the North as a protest against 
in- sponse of these students to a liberal segregation and a subordinate status in 
niza- tion is different from that of the small white church organizations. After Emancipa- 
con- q urch organizations absorbed : 


little lege in the past. The were. what Woodson has aptly called “the invisible 


* - drawn largely from the descendants of Ne- church” which had grown up among the 
* groes” who were free before the Civil War _ slaves. Consequently, the Negro church came 
_ and the descendants of those house-servants to embody more than any other institution = 
and artisans among whom a tradition of the traditional culture of the Negro with its : 
ollow- literate culture had become established. roots in ‘these sources of racial ex- 
The family also plays a in cone In fact, before the migrations of 
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North which resulted in an upsurge of race i Negro or any other outgroup into a secular 
consciousness, for the masses of southern — _ institution characterized by casual and im- 
rural Negroes identification with the large ~ personal contacts than into a sacred institu-— 
church: "denominations represented their tion based upon families and the peculiar 
widest group identification. In other words, cultural traditions of the group. Therefore, 
4 to be a Baptist or Methodist had more mean- the admission of Negroes to theaters and . 
7 ing for them than the fact that they were “Testaurants w will not depend upon their inte-— 
a importance of the Negro church in the social _ this is the fact which I want to emphasize, 
organization and culture of the Negro com- even if white churches should welcome a 
; = munity has declined, it remains the chief communicants, the vast majority of Negroes 
rm. _ respository of the cultural traditions of the will continue to maintain their own church 
» Negro masses and embodies some of their organizations since these institutions s embody - 
Negro church has provided a field for the other vested interests. On the other hand, 
a development of leadership and self- -expres- 4 organizations in the Negro community which — 
sion, and in those sections of the country represent the more secular interests which 
_ where Negroes have been excluded from Negroes have in common with whites will 
"political participation it has been the area of dissolve more quickly into the functional > 
social life in which their talents for politics “organizations of the more inclusive com- 
could be developed. Then it is important 
add that the church has provided patterns I shall turn now to the social norms and — 
= behavior which have left their imprint on values in the Negro community which have 
other phases of the social life of the Negro zg influence on racial contacts and contribute | 
community. to the isolation of the Negro world. Many 
These facts are important not only when 
dl race contacts but also if one is engaged in a velopment of Negroes, “peasants, v women en and 
_ program for the integration of — the Negro savages. Thomas’ attention was directed to 
into the larger American community. There the manner in which the absence of contacts 
are widespread efforts on the part of Protes- restricted the communication of ideas to 
- tants and Catholics to break down the racial — Negroes. At the same time he pointed out 
Zz in the field of religion. The church, that, unlike the Negro, the oppressed Jew in 
it is claimed, should set the example for Russia and Roumania had been able to over- _ 
other associations and institutions the come the effects of bo 
American community. While this may be possessed resources, traditions, and tech- 
ee praiseworthy goal from the standpoint of _ niques upon which he could draw. My pur- ” 
* x Christian ethics and democratic ideals and if ‘+ here is to direct attention to the manner 


= would undoubtedly have some 


m such social factors as the traditional 
type of ‘thinking involves of behavior and values which are 
_ misunderstanding of the nature of social associated with the institutional life of the 
“ institutions and their réle in the culture of a — aa and its class structure. The social 
group, and ‘their ‘relation to the changing organization of Negro life and its dominant 
pattern of race contacts. There is the failure values act as a social prism through which © 
= to differentiate between a church organiza- ideas, patterns of behavior, and values cur- — 
tion and a theater or some other place of Tent in the larger American community are j 
E public entertainment and recreation. If evi- refracted or distorted. I would even suggest 
dence were lacking, it to which be tested by a 


I on ct to the metropolitan areas of the sociologists why it is easier to integrate the | 


Americans or even Negroes. Although the gration into white churches. Moreover, and © 


deeply rooted “vested interests. the cultural traditions of the Negro as well | 


years ago W. I. Thomas undertook to show | 
one undertakes to study the phenomenon of ] “the effects of isolation on the intellectual de- | 


in which the isolation of the Negro results ] 
ii 
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RACE CONTACTS AND THE SOCIAL — 
empirical studies of racial contacts, that the ices in the Negro community. 
u — degree of refraction or distortion is in in- - these vested interests the professional Negro — 
verse ratio to the extent that Negroes partici-— is often not inclined to welcome the lowering 
“ - pate i in the larger American society. Or stated of racial barriers in the interest of abstract 
Diep the degree of refraction or distor- democratic ideals when it will result in the 
tion is proportional to the extent that Ne- loss of his monoply. It should be noted, how- 
= are integrated into the institutions and ever, that the interests of this class are op- 
culture of the Negro community. to those of the great mass of Negro 
I am referring to here is, of course, workers who by the breakdown 
_ what Thomas called the definition of the _ segregation because they are thus able to 
Situation provided by the culture or other compete in the American labor market. | 
Persons. A few examples will enable us Therefore, in the study of race contacts it 
r on ecessary to understand how the conflicting 
F and prestige values which are found among __ interests of these two classes affect their a 
different classes in the Negro community toward race contacts. 
affect racial contacts or tend to isolate the The influence of certain | prestige values — 
__ Negro. The most mobile elements in the may be seen in the contrast between the tra- a a 
q __ Negro population are likely, because of their dition of the book or learning in the Jewish _ 
incomes and education, to have upper-class _ community and the absence of such a tra- 
status within the Negro world. This means dition in the Negro community. Because of 
that they are drawn into a social world with © the dominating position of the church and 
4 certain values and style of life. These upper- its influence on the general orientation of 
class values generally involve conspicuous - _ the Negro toward the world, there is no 
consumption and forms of leisure and recrea- deeply” rooted intellectual ‘tradition in the 
which are characteristic of upper-class Negro community. Some observers have 
a white Americans. Therefore, a Negro with noted : a certain anti-intellectual bias as one ; 
_ the same income and occupational and edu- of the features of Negro culture. _ Although | #4 
cational status as a middle-class white person this has not been established by empirical 
is likely to have a different conception of his study, there can be no question concerning 
status and to live according» toa different & absence of a distinct class in the Negro | 
style of life. This creates a barrier between _ community which has become the bearer of 
the two races that is not broken down even an intellectual tradition. Increasingly, indi- 
when whites and Negroes are employed Negroes are the best intel 
same institutions in the community. 


the Negro is still bound by the traditions and 
__ expectations of the class in the Negro com- _ persons return to the Negro community, they . 
munity with which he and has family and ~ generally become identified with a class in 
_ friends are identified. There may even be athe community that has no appreciation of © 
resistance to the ‘style of life of his white intellectual values. Even when they become — 
_ associates when the latter attempt to estab-— - identified with educational institutions, intel- _ 
lish friendly and | intimate relations with him. _lectual achievements may not count for much © 
it is” likely that the impact of except as symbols of status which is associ- 
ideas and other influences originating in the ated with power relations within the Negro 
‘more inclusive community will a dif- community. This is not a phenomenon pe- 
meaning for him. to the Negro community, but it be- 


_ The vested interests of the wy of a 


7 


comes: ‘important because of the difference 
class i in the Negro community influence their my in the definition of intellectual attainments — 

attitudes toward race contacts. As the result the almost complete absence of a 
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the Negro ‘ewspapers did not mention a 
single fact concerning his profession, but | 


identified him by noting his various activi- 
stantial al group o of middle-class families Neo 


. a ties in social and fraternal | organizations 1 in 
the Negro. community. 


recently appointed to a white institution, lation. To some the urbanization 
_ the Negro population has limited the réle of | 


the family in defining race contacts. On the ~ 
other hand, urbanization has created a sub- 


_ position in the class structure of the Negro 


7 s I have referred briefly to the extra- legal _ community has erected barriers to intimate 


control exercised by agencies i in the white | 
community over the Negro community. . 


contacts between the races. From the stand- 
point of secondary contacts the development 


wish to refer more specifically to the manner — : of middle-class standards of behavior has 


esc this type of control has influenced i 
the thinking of Negroes, especially those who 


have occupied strategic positions in educa- 
tional institutions. It is common ‘knowledge 
that the selection of the leadership and per- 
sonnel of the separate educational institu-— 


decreased the social visibility of the Negro 
in the general community. Urbanization has 
_ changed the structure and function of every 
institution and association in the Negro com- 
munity and their réle in race relations. For 
example, as the Negro church has acquired 


- tions in the South has been based upon the a 
philosophy of race relations of the ruling © concerned with secular matters, it has in- 
= in the white community. But the in- _ creasingly played a rdle in mass movements 
See of the white community has not been for civil ‘rights and wider opportunities for 


obvious in the case of private institutions. employment. ome 
_ Because of the poverty of Negroes and the = the _bi-racial organization has been a 
= of the southern states to provide for breaking dov m in the metropolitan com- oa 


their higher education, the support of the munity, even more important changes have © 


private institutions has depended upon phil- occurred in the nature of race contacts. The 


 anthropic individuals and foundations and fee in the size and importance — 


church organizations in the North. At one Negro professional class mem- 


"supp ported by philanthropic Ww hites who repre- 
P 


the social distance between the races even’ 
the hands of foundations and church organi- ~ to the extent of breaking down the barriers 
_ zations with a conservative philosophy of race : to intimate association between individuals - 
as. relations. The extent to which these organiza- e 
tions have deliberately selected a certain type the control formerly exercised 
of educational leader has varied. Whatever _ by various philanthropic and other organi- , 
the policy the foundations have followed in zations over the leadership of the Negro is 
% the selection of Negro leaders, the leaders 4 disappearing. The educated Negro is no 
themselves have not been unaware of the longer dependent for employment exclusively 
_ philosop hy of race relations of their sup- upon segregated schools and social =e 


undergoing rapid changes, the analysis either in organizations sup- 
~ of race contacts should be related to a ported by | Negroes ot or in institutions and or- 
_ changing structure of social r relationships. ganizations in the more inclusive American. 
_ The most important factor which has been community. 


responsible for the change in race contacts i In this discussion ‘My purpose 


been the urbanization. of the I Negro popu 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 1946 ELECTIONS IN GREECE | 


concerned with the nature and changing _ basis of the present discussion not t only be- 
_ character of race contacts, , to the necessity cause it is the field in which I have worked 
of studying this phenomenon within the con- but more especially because it is an area in 7 
text of the social relationships wherein race _ which sociologists have labored long, and © 
contacts occur. Whether the sociologist em- _ there are no signs. of their diminishing in- - 
ploys case studies as a tool for analysis or terest in the subject. If our concern = 4 
utilizes statistics or attitude and social dis- race contacts over a long period has not a ; 
tance scales, the ‘significance of his results yielded the results for sociological theory 
' for sociology will depend upon the extent which should have been expected from so 
1 a to which they throw light upon the — much labor, it is because we have failed to | 
of men in society. There are indications that study race contacts as a phase of men’s i 
7 Sociologists are becoming increasingly aware havior as members of groups. With this 
of the necessity to redefine their problems of {orientation toward race contacts, we can 
research in terms | of the study of men in sharpen our - research tools and become oil 
their social relationships. In this connection prepared to study race contacts not only in 
7 I ‘might refer only to a recent article by this country but in other parts of the world © 
‘Blumer on the pollin g of public” opinion. where the problem of race contacts is as- 
Negro-white relations were chosen as the suming increasing importance. 


ND W. EDWARDS DEMING” 


THE genuineness of the popular w vill 
elections, the great Allied Powers shall be 
Tequested to send _ observers.” Basing 


written in the spring of 1946 when 


A allied governments (British, American, 
and French) sent a mission to Greece to ob- (Great Britain, France, the United States, 


serve the parliamentary election of 31 March, — _ and the Union of South Africa) “that the: 
- obtaining quantitative information concern- » election proceedings were on the whole free 
ir, and that the general outcome rep- _ 


and fai 
ing compliance of that country’s inhabitants 
tom their own election laws. The organiza- _ resents a true and valid verdict of the Greek 


the “Mission reported to its governments 


Incidentally, there was no intention on 


_ the part of the Mission to enforce the elec- 
tion laws, to change them, or to pass judg- __ 
or on them; neither it part ¢ of the 


to Observe the Greek Elections, was formed — 
specifically to. carry out provisions of the 
Agreement. This agreement (signed 
_ 12 February 1945, a day after the publica- 
_ tion of the Yalta Declaration) required in 
_ part that Greece should hold both a plebi- 
“a scite (to. determine whether it was to be a 


second Allied Mission was sent to Greece 


monarchy oral republic) and parliamentary _in the summer of 1946 at the of the 
elections, and stated that ‘ “representatives of _ Greek government to observe the revision -— 
and recompilation of the lists, 


both sides agree that for r the hich 
— which was undertaken at the recommenda- 


December 15, tion of the first Mission. This second Mis 
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sion completed its work on the lists and of the election? And to what extent are are they — _ 
issued a press report the roth August, saying, - deliberate? Without quantitative information 
| “The Mission is satisfied that the revision ons such questions, the Mission would have 
s recompilation of the electoral lists as — been dependent on rumors, assertions, pres- 
observed by it attain a degree of fairness "sures, and impressions; but this kind of in- | 
19 a accuracy which justifies their use in formation cannot serve as an adequate bas nosis 
seeking the opinion of the Greek people on for action when important decisions are 


_ Quantitative information and a measure of 


_ population cl characteristics. A miniature sam- “directly from the Greek people and from ie 
“ul ple census of Greece was take n, obtaining — primary election records. It could not be 
_ data on the population, literacy, occupation, = to the usual sources of rumors and 
a and employment, all by age and sex.‘ From impressions. It was of course impossible to 
this miniature sample census, it was estimated obtain information concerning every He to 
Si that the population of Greece i in July, 1946, = on every election list, nor to determine the 
= _— 7-49 million. The increase in population ; registration and intentions to vote of every 
en 1940 and 1946 was indicated by man of legal age. But by the use of appropri- 
the sample to be 1 per cent. This indicated : ate statistical methods the desired informa- 
_ increase, however, was subject to a sampling : tion could be obtained with any desired ac- 
a= of 1.7 per - cent; - wherefore it can only "curacy without investigating every name or 
_ be concluded that the population increase _ every man of legal age in Greece. The sam- _ 
since 1940, if any, must have been slight. pling” tolerances were under control and 
~The number of men validly registered was measurable; in fact, approximations of these 
_ shown to be 1.70 million. Several interesting — a tolerances were calculable in advance and ; 
features: of the oe are the deficit i _ known to be suitable to the administrative — 
requirements of the Mission. 
ie The purpose of this article is not to de- 


deficit "population “stil "visible scribe the statistical procedures in detail, nor 

Greece’s w: wars of 1912-22. ‘These features are to derive the mathematical theories that 
key in the article just mentioned. _ guided them, nor even to record the findings 

~ any ¢ election involving large no of of the results, which in fact have already 


int of intimidation and been published.* Rather the purpose is to 


E names on election lists, are to be expected. - obtained from a proper statistical plan; and q 
- One might have expected this in Greece, e, (ii) information fu furnished by general i im- | 
whose people had had no opportunity to » without a a a proper statistical plan. 
% press their political opinions by ballot during — A proper statistical plan furnishes quanti- 
the last ten years of dictatorship, war, and tative answers to such questions as 
- military occupation. But the mere existence = ‘men on an election list are eae | i 
of such irregularities is not necessarily suf- living at the addressses shown? How many 4 
ficient basis upon which to declare an election __ have died? How many men over 21 are regis- 
tered? How many are not registered? and, 
sive are He dae irregularities? Are they so nu- - not registered, why not? A tabulation of the 
_ merous as to substantially affect the outcome _ -Teturns gave actual figures on the number of 
*Raymond J. Jesen, Richard H. Blythe, Oscar 


Kempthorne, and W. Edwards Deming, “Ona Popu- "Report of the Allied Mission to the 

_ lation Sample for Greece,” Journal of the American Greek Election, Department of State, Publication 

Statistical Association, vol. vol. 42, 19 -84. 2522, Government Printin Office, 1 es oe 
47: PP. 35 84. 046. 
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the number of men attributing» problem, control of the e reliability was essen- 
registration ‘either to carelessness on their 7 tial, demanding the use of statistical sam-_ “s 
own part or to some actual frustration of pling procedures. Fortunately, the requisite — 
their attempts — to register. For example, in mathematical theory had been worked out — 

a certain area, it was found that 92 per cent and practical experience had been gained in — 

_ of the men 21 and over er were | actually — numerous government surveys in the United 
ered on the sth February and that only a States, Great Britain, India, and elsewhere. 

_ quarter of the 8 per cent who were not regis- ~ All polling units of Greece (including the - 
tered ascribed the reason frustration. islands) classified according to the 
Moreover, these. percentages were of assessa- geographical position and size of city or 

ble accuracy; that is, they were within cal- village in which they were located. For each 

culable limits of the results that would — of the five inquiries, a sample of these polling i 
been obtained with the same questionnaire units was selected for visitation. The pro- 

and interviewing procedure had it been car-— cedure for selection was automatic after the fT 
ried out in every household instead of only number of units for the sample was deter 

in the sample of households. mined. In the case of Inquiry D, every 21st 

On the other hand, “general impressions” _ polling unit was selected, following the choice 
were difficult to reduce to facts for action. of a random start. For example, if the ran-— 3 
_ The Mission received numerous charges, con- dom start for a certain class was 6, then the = 
tentions, assertions, protests, representations, 6th, 27th, 48th, 69th, etc., polling unit of that 

; which certainly could not at all be true, or "class was designated as the sample. Thus the 

Z least not entirely true. What were the “final selection of the particular election dis- 
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q 


answers to charges and assertions of “wide- _tricts whence information was to be obtained : 
‘Rist intimidation,” ay ” “wholesale illegal reg- from officials and party leaders of the e particu- 


istration,” “60 per cent of the electors > & lar names on the election lists to be investi- - 
stained from voting,” “complete lack of law gated, and of the particular households to be | 
and order,” and so forth? What was their visited, was not left to the judgment « of the 
"quantitative effect on the results of the elec- individual observer. Maa 
tion? These were the kinds of questions — The statistical aeons, demanded that 

needed | answers—answers- to which every man in every househould, every name 1 

relied on statistical fact- gathering methods. official, have an assigned chance of being 

these chances and the rigid specifications 

statistical survey, , whether a for drawing the samples controlled the sam- 

or complete coverage of ‘every name and pling tolerances. A list of registrants, an 1 elec 

ie must be planned in order to get tion district, an area or a houshold, once 


the right answers to the right questions. The drawn i in the sample was always in the sam- 
approach to the problem, the interviewing “pile. Mathematical theories for calculating 
_ technique, the training of the interviewers, and controlling reliability are valid only for < 
_ the wording of the questions, the recom- — this type of procedure. Substitution of one 
_ mended procedures for working with the in- _ sampling unit for another was therefore not 
ie ag the content and scope of the in- _ “permitted, nor was the convenience of the ob- an 
-quiries, and the tabulation plans, depended server ‘nor anyone’s judgment regarding 
4 as much on knowledge of Greek history and — “representative” or “typical” areas nor any-— : 
polities as on the theory and practice of one’s desires to be in or out of the sample — 
_ Statistics. These problems were worked cut pestuitted to dictate the selection in any way, 
with the aid of experts in the history hore = fear of impairing the results. The vagaries _ 
politics of Greece, of chance were merciless, sometimes sending 
Because of of the | extreme eme importance of the _ teams over difficult terrain or to far islands. .. 
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Boats and sieplones furnished tet of his’ or and if not, 
to the islands; but — in the rugged hills it why not? Were all the members of his 
Was sometimes necessary to abandon even = registered, and did he regard the lists — 
the invaluable jeep to proceed by burro or as satisfactory? If unsatisfactory, what com- 
_ afoot to get to the “sample place.” The field- — would he make? How many —— 

> work was a large and exacting operation made of his party in this precinct were refused — 

possible by facilities and personnel supplied registration and for what reasons? How many 

y the armed forces of Britain and the ‘men in this precinct are being intimidated to 
United States. In all, 240 teams took part in ~ the point of being afraid to vote or carry on } Ee 

this operation. Some were British, some - electoral activities? In addition to the useful - 

_ French, and some American. Each team con- - information obtained directly from the - 
sisted of an observer (or interviewer, usually — terview, it may be said that the conferences 

_ an Army officer), a 15 ft pay and an in- held with the local party representatives and i | 
—, election officials had the effects of publicizing | | 
fact that the Allied Mission was on the 
: _ NATURE OF THE INQUIRIES job observing the quality of the election lists 
= Consideration of the kinds of stetanatite n and the conduct of registrations. This pub-— 
needed and of the best ways to go i ae undoubtedly wrought improvements in 
Oe cx. it led to six different inquiries, “as registration procedure, and the experience 
_ described below. T here were three distinct gained by | the observing teams during this 
q periods during which ‘the inquiries were survey was of considerable value in training d 
= _ made. Inquiries A, B, C, and E were ‘made — them for the more difficult later inquiries. Ps 
_ prior to election day and dealt with prep- ea Inquiry A one out of every two registra- _ 
aration; Inquiry D took place on election tion units was observed. Thus in 1450 of the 
day; ina Inquiry F was made on the day roughly 3200 registration units, observers re- 

following the election. ported the answers to specific questions. The 

Inquiry A took place after registration but reason for going into half of the registration 

‘ before the ‘election, a1 nd consisted of obser- units was partly psychological; it was quite — 

> - vations concerning the printing and posting» _ unnecessary from a statistical point of view. a 
the electoral lists, interviews with As a matter of fact, error (variation due 
local party representatives and election offi- = sampling) of a sample e of tl this size is ordin- 

- cials. The information called for was re- arily so small that it is overshadowed by the | 
corded on an appropriate schedule. The ques- errors and biases arising from difficulties of a 
tions covered many pertinent aspects of the ae. response, , which are present whether the ob- 

— lists, whether they consisted of an servations are taken in every registration _ 

entirely new catalogue or an old one with unit or only on a proper sample of them. 
annual supplements: (positive, those which Inquiry B took place prior to the elections 
add names, and negative, those which sub- _ and consisted of a cross-sectional sample of 
names). Were the official 2000 households located in 1 cities, towns, 
lists actually seen by the party representa- and villages dispersed over every part of 
re tives, and if seen, where were they? What Greece. The Mission’s observers interviewed 
= credentials w were required to establish regis- the families residing in the selected house- : 
a tration? Were the lists posted in a public holds, asking for names of those members 
4 - place, and at what hours? Were lists of men who were eligible to register, whether each 
q 


= i 


ie who had registered elsewhere before 28 Octo- was registered, and if not, why not; the total 

o Z ber 1940 (the date for determining legal number of inhabitants in the household, and 
residence) received from proper authori- other similar questions. Each name of 
ties? Each party representative in the se- person said to be registered was verified by 
= areas was asked whether he himself b checking the electoral list he was said to be 


or, where electoral booklets were issued, 
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which by the way were very ‘willingly given, stations was ‘the at the 
provided the basis for estimating such im- _ unobserved places was not essentially differ- 
portant characteristics as the total number of ent so far as its effect on votes cast was ¢ con- 
men registered, registered for each of cerned. This inquiry was carried out in two 
seven possible reasons, and the number of sections, to each of which were assigned 120 
: : men intending or not intending to vote. __ of the Mission’ s total of 240 observer teams. 
Inquiry | C took place at the same time as * Section 1 1 took place at 105 polling stations _ 
Inquiry B, and it used the same sample cities, ’ “selected by ; a proper statistical method from | 
7 towns, and villages. But here the similarity the official list of polling stations. At each © 
ended. Inquiry C dealt with the content of of the sample polling stations, b- 
the electoral lists. A sample of 2365 names, server team remained during the entire 
is Area of the names in rural places and period of voting (from sunrise to sunset) and 
1/18th of the names in urban places, during the counting of ballot papers (begin- 
drawn off the electoral lists in the selected | “ning in immediately after voting terminated and > 
- cities, towns, and villages. With regard to continuing into the night until completed). 
each name, questions were asked from neigh- questionnaire reporting form was 
_ bors (or in the case of small villages, vided which contained such questions 
7 _ townspeople in general). They were asked; these: Does the polling station have facili- 
- Do you know the r egistrant? What is his’ ties so that the voter can mark his ballot — 
: occupation? How old is he? Where does he e paper in secrecy? What parties have repre- 
— live? How long has he lived at this place? — 2 sentatives present? What complaints on elec- _ 
r And if dead, when did he die? These ques- oral procedure arose? How were they dealt — 
tions were put for every name drawn in the with? What is your (the observer’s) opinion 
sample, even for names drawn from negative a the fairness of the decision rendered on 
-_ Jists (lists of men supposedly dead, moved © the complaint? How many votes were cast 
away, or disbarred by law from registering). * each party or independent candidate? 


This information, invaluable for determining 


the validity of the electoral lists, provided 

an estimate (independent of Inquiry B) of 
total number o of valid registrants it in only to the Mission. The purpose of this in- 
Greece. quiry v was twofold: (i) to put the observer 


for each observer team 1 assigned to ) this i in- 


_ primary purpose was to determine the extent and in as widely scattered parts of Greece as 


This was done by observing in detail the at a larger number of polling stations visited 
conduct at a sample of polling st stations and ; without benelit of | appointment except f for the a 


patent irregularities in voting procedure. Possible and (ii) to observe the activities 


_ served sample with the final returns for the be visited at any time during the day. Tn 
whole of Greece. If the conduct as a = to ‘the 120 stations at which -obser- 
at the sample polling stations was acceptable, _ 
_and also if the election results at these oo 


ple places agreed with the final the 


‘that had cbservers been present at all 3200 every 4 were visited by an allied dome 
outcome of the elections would — during election day. Each observer was sup- 
‘not have essentially different. As it plied with questionnaire- reporting form 
_ turned out, the total votes cast as estimated similar to that used by Section 1, with certain _ 
the sample was was within 2 2 the deleted as inapplicable to the rov- 


quiry, mapped out beforehand but known 


td _ Inquiry D took place on election day. Its a teams visibly before as many of the Greeks 
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3 yy Inquiry = was not a a specific inquiry like abstention. It consisted of a ‘sample of 1345, 

7 Z. Inquiries | A, B, C, D, and F. Inquiry E was _ names selected on polling day from the elec- 

a ‘convenient label for all other investigations 4 toral lists of each of 113 sample polling sta- 

i _ Bi angnen out according to a sampling plan. tions. Every 40th name was drawn off the 

im a For example, certain interested groups would = _ electoral lists at the close of polling at each of | 

often charge flagrant irregularities and mal- the 113 polling stations. Each sample name 

practices on the part of its opponents or _ was then checked with the records kept by the | 

government officials. These groups would pre- _ election committee to determine whether any- 7 

: wall sent the Mission with lists of names s of al- one of that name was credited as having voted i. 

Teged violators or other information that day at that station. On the next 

would help identification. Such evidence the registrant himself was located and asked 

could not be accepted without some sort of g he had voted and if so where; and if not, 

- verification, and it was impossible to ae why not. The answers to these and other fs 


amine all cases submitted. However, the furnished valuable information in 
4 <& would have been shirking its duty assessing the extent of abstention for party a4 


: if it had not accepted and evaluated all in- reasons (certain leftist parties were abstain- j FE 
formation supplied to it. ‘Plans were devel- = from the election), apart f from | other Tea- q 
to deal with this mass of material on a Sons for not voting. j 
sample basis. The use of samples of the a 
leged v violators permitted a thorough investi- 
_ gation of these complicated cases without an By making use e of statistically aon + & 


excessive use of the Mission’s limited facili- ‘sampling inquiries, the Allied Mission 
ties, and yet - provided the necessary under- _ Observe the Greek Elections was able to % 
"standing of their accuracy and therefore assess in in a quantitative fashion the nature 
_ importance. Much of this material was found = and extent of such violations of the election 
- irrelevant | in the sense that the : alleged vio- oy as occurred in the Greek elections of | 
lations were not committed recently, but 31 March, 1946. The systematic collection 
"years ago. Some were found to have been a of first-hand information in accordance with — _— 


4 ao ba! true at one time, but to have been subse- a plan which | gave every ‘potential voter and 


quently corrected. Corrections on the elec- every polling place in Greece a preassigned ~ 
Cia toral lists were continually being made by chance of being investigated made it possible 
> 3 


Officials up to election day. No doubt some to place i in proper perspective the numerous 


improvement of the electoral lists came about E charges and counter-charges - that marked 
2 as a result of the Mission’s persistent and each stage of the political campaign. Having 


a what appeared to be ubiquitous examinations. thus measured on a national scale the net 
_ __ A few others were found to be verified vio- _ effect of the various factors which could have | a 
,- = and still others were not verifiable at ; prevented individuals from voting for the — 
_ all because of insufficient evidence or lack of party of their choice, the Mission had availa- 

identification the weight of evidence necessary to sup-— 
Inquiry F took place immediately following port its findings against those members of 
the elections. Its purpose was to investigate — - either faction who might attempt to contra- — 
= certain aspects of the election, particularly those findings by generalizing from se 


the: extent of illegal voting and deliberate lected instances. 
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AND STABILITY OF CASTE 


MALA* 


MELVIN Tuw 


Princeton University 


SITUATION I wish to report “Furthermore, the socially subordinate In- 


peque, a small, isolated com- intrinsically far more ‘satisfying for. them 
_ munity in the interior of Guatemala, about 7 than is the Ladino lifeway for the Ladinos. 7 
a 90 miles from Guatemala City, inhabited, at 4 Numerous: - other such local variations on 
- the time of my studies there, by about 3500 _ general themes can be documented. But for 
5 people of whom some 1100 were Ladinos, or our present purposes they are irrelevant. _ 


people of presumptive Spanish descent, The initial fact of importance is that 


2400 of whom were Indians (or mixed-Indian _ _ there are a very limited number of ways to “ 
and Ladino) of Maya-Quiche descent.  . _ perform the functions traditionally consid- 
4 Intrinsically, the community is no ‘more ered” prerequisite to ‘societal survival and } 
less significant or interesting than any continuity. In Linton’s terms, the universals_ 
4 other community which might be chosen at are dominant, with | the alternatives occupy- 7 
« _ random. It does have considerable sociologi- ing only a ‘relatively insignificant role. Thus, 


= significance of a sort, however, for it for instance, almost without exception, — 
sit- Luis family is directly or ‘Indirectly de- 


a) rors Spleen it can in cited as a local and beans for survival. Additionally, religion 
~ exception to some generally prevailing is overwhelmingly Roman Catholic and 


 potheses. instance, it is standardized | in ritual: certain 


the caste, the La ‘tively. minimal. Magic and wit heraft are 
dinos, are in a distinct numerical minority. widespread throughout both Ladino and 
* Manuscript September 9, 10948. 
+ The materials in this article are part of the field 
overnment is shared 
data collected as a pre-doctoral fellow of the Social be d q 
Science Research Council, to whom acknowledge- y bot groups, and there prevails a core 0 = 
nent is here made. I am ‘also indebted to my col- relatively common definitions of community — 
leagues, Professors Harry Bredemeier, William J. interest and significance. The ‘groups | ina 4 


_ Goode, Paul K. Hatt, and Wilbert E. Moore, al somewhat ghettoized in their living accom- 


j 
me Clarify the e ideas contained in modations, yet they share a physical proxi- 


article. 

The the community is mity w which allows for high visibility of social 
John Gillin’s “Race Relations Without Conflict: A acts between and within the two strata. Gos- | 
Guatemalan Town,” American Journal of Sociology: ‘sip, expectedly, is the principal means 


LIII, 5, March 1948, pp. 337-43. This is in some ‘communication within “between the 
Y measure derived from my field notes and my previ- | = 


ous articles, the most recent of which is “Culture, — castes, with character-assassination and — af 
Genuine and Spurious: A Re-Evaluation,” Ameri- expansion: being the principal topics. = 
4 can Sociological Review: X (April, 1945), pp. 199- . spite of this closely shared and restrict- 

_ 207. Lam in process of preparing a full length analy- ing institutional framework, it becomes ap- 


_ Sis of the system of social relations existing in the 
Tile betel con- parent to the observer r in relatively short 


a sideration of some materials which will be dealt with order that ‘the Ladinos Indians are 
in much detail i in the monograph. 
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8 SOCIOLOGICAL RE REVIEW 


line, with Ladinos occupying, by all tokens, E rate participations the 
e caste-bars on intermarriage is a rare nerals, weddings, wakes; (3) participation in ~ 
phenomenon (I know of only one documenta- street corner gatherings; (4) leisure time — 
ble case—and this of short duration), and pursuits (soccer, - fishing, mule-back trips, ; 
-commensalism is apparently even rarer. picnics, swimming parties, etc.); (5) extra- 
& is, however, plenty of “mixed” sexual Py curricular school functions;(6) local and 
intercourse, resulting not too infrequently i in national public celebrations; (7) social 
 & breed children who almost invariably as- and exchange of meals; (8) friendship units; 
sume the status of their Indian mothers. | — (9) ‘private social affairs, : such as parties, 
addition to this observable sharp caste dances, etc.; (10) Indian religious a 
separation, the observer is also quickly (11) courtship and — 
struck by the fact that despite 
‘range of possible alternative life styles, In- ©: THE DISTINCTION JOUNT 
and Ladino culture patterns can be de- PARTICIPATIONS 


scribed i in sharp distinction one from t When we attempt to to compare 
other, and very different attitudes toward 


the two sets of participations, we find, first, 
the community and its life are also notable. — _ that the joint participations ; are easily class i- 

_ This sharp distinctiveness between life fiable into four major categories, into none — 
style and culture patterns raises some im- — of which do the separate participations fall, 


mediate questions: (a) What are the all this being “for the most part.” oll 
stances of joint participation of Indian + categories are as follows: ee 


se in the overall social life of San onl 


hich the ‘situation is Into this nd 
pation? 1 How much and what kind of class fall the employer-employee, 
7 reciprocity is there in the joint and separate ie and landowner- tenant relationships. — 7 
participations? (e) How stable is | the struc struc- : aad Those situations in which one of the 
ture of differential participation? groups needs the other or desires and profits 
from the participation of the other without 
the latter incurring any loss. Included in 
4 It is possible to list most briefly the major this class are the godparental relationships — 
relationships in which Indians and Ladinos ‘and those between prostitutes and their 
jointly participate. They are: (1) employer- trons. 
employee; (2) ‘seller- -buyer; (3) landowner- Those situations in joint partici- 
"tenant; (4) god parent- godchild and com- pation is not required for the success of the 
padres (compadre is the generic term of effort, nor particularly desired by either 


- reference as between the parents and the ae groups, but in which there is a force 


= 


godparents of a child) ; (3) Indian prosti- or custom, external to and compulsive upon 
Ladino patron; (6) co-worshipping at , which determines that they 
religious affairs; co-participation _in shall participate jointly rather than 
Voting and everyday governmental affairs; rately. In this class we find the religious, edu- ae 
(8) co- -attendance of children” at the same cational governmental and military par- 
schools; (9) “military” drill of the Home wee 
- Guard; (10) casual meetings on str street cor- 4. _ Those situations in which joint partici- 
ners, in stores, in the plaza, is neither required nor desired and in 


In contrast to these, the sit 
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"RECIPROCITY AND STABILITY OF CASTE IN GUATEMALA 
counters a at street corners, in - stores, and Ladinos serve as godparents for Indian a 
the like. at the request of the Indian parents, 
«dt is perhaps reasonable to state, in view in a fair number of cases. ike + Se j 
of the foregoing classifications, that the | 2. Ladinos never ask Indians to serve as 
joint participations are distinguishable as a godparents for Ladino children, and there 
class from the separate participations by are, therefore, no discoverable cases of this 
presence in the former of a distinctive 
"degree of necessity and in the latter, of z= 3. The Ladino godparents, and whichever 
_ distinctive degree of choice. As we shall see : Ladino friends the godparents care to invite, 


later, in almost all cases the choice is the usually attend the baptismal party given by i 
ks; prerogative of the Ladino, and is almost Indian parents for the newly-baptised child. | 
without exception exercised in the direction 4. At these parties, Ladino men may and 
of separatism. Bre ote "Ge? do dance with single Indian girls, | but no 
it is also anecebiiier to distinguish the Ladino woman, single or married, ever dances 
joint and separate participations by the fact with an Indian man. ie 
that a the latter are situations where, for the _ 5. When not dancing, the Indians tend to 7 
most part, the interaction is likely to be inti- keep to one side of the house and Ladinos to - 
mate and personal, and in which there would _ the other, so that for all intents and Purposes — 7 
be required equalitarian = treatment of all the separateness of the two groups is Clearly + 
involved if they were to continue to be moti- marked and preserved. 
‘vated to repeat the situations. = 6. Except in the case of the Indian girls 
4 q By contrast, the joint participations: are who are asked to dance by the Ladino men, 
r characterized by the fact that they can be all the observable n merry rymaking i is engaged i in 
structured in a superordinate- subordinate only by Ladinos. 


fashion, and interaction can be limited to » _ 7. When the time for serving food arrives, 


clearly « defined and well-known roles, largely the order of eating is as follows: "Ladino y | 


_ circumscribed beforehand, in many instances, women, Ladino men, Indian men, Indian - 

by contractual definition. An analogy to the Ww omen. There have been no observed cases 

relations between enlisted men and officers at any time of joint eating. Nor does this 

in the United States Navy does not go far separatism get broken in the case even of the — 


= D. HOW MUCH AND WHAT KIND OF RECI- worth describing. But since it refers largely _ 4 


PROCITY IS PRESENT? to the “tone” of the situation as impression- 
4 To answer this qu question, we have chosen istically interpreted by this observer, it is 


= 


_ to inquire in some detail first into the struc- offered here not as incontrovertible evidence — 

_ ture of relations and then into the attitudes but only as additional data which may give 
attached to the co-participation of Indians a more rounded picture of the situation. The 
So Ladinos in the godparental complex. (We “tone” eppears to be that of the Ladinos- 


choose this complex because it is a vital seg- : “taking ¢ over” the baptismal party, asthough 
ment of the social structure and because, as it. were simply an excuse for getting free 
_ we shall soon see, the choice of a Ladino god- food and drinks and having a marimba paid 
parent for an Indian child involves the for, to which they may dance. The Indian 
Attendance at the same party or celebration contingent, by contrast, fades into insignifi- 
—in the formal role of equal participants— Be so far as merrymaking goes, and usu- 


of both Indians and Ladinos. To my knowl- ally is to be found either running around © 
edge | this is the only such instance in all of fulfilling “ requests” of the various Ladinos, 
‘San Luis social life.) In its formal structure, or out in the backyard watching the Indian 
the complex may be described a as women cook. The Ladinos, seem 


ready to remind the Indians that are, 
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ice by consenting to have a Ladino godchildren to their credit. 
serve as godparents, in the first place, and (3) An additional prerogative refers to 
- consenting to grace an Indian house with some kind of expectable patronization by the — 
Ladino presence, in the second. Ladino godparent of the Indian parents in 
7 a After observing such parties, one naturally case of trouble with the law or with other 
begins to wonder why the Indian ever asks — _Ladinos . It is difficult to tell how effective | 
the Ladino, and why the Ladino ever con- 
‘sents to serve as -godparent for Indian chil- — Ladinos and Indians as one of the ‘presumed 
dren. The answers to these involve finding benefits. 
out (1) what concrete benefits, if any, the ‘h | 
Indians and Ladinos derive from having of protection and patronization of the Indian 
_ Ladinos as godparents for Indian children; godchild by his Ladino godparents to the 4 
and (2) he how both groups feel feel out = kind extent of being superficially looked after in 
_ case of the death of one or both of his own 
wad parents. In at least a few cases, I can docu- 
The Benefits. this to be a working advantage , but I 


is discoverable that there are do not actually know how generally 


concrete benefits for the Indians. They are spreaditis, 
of the following | order: (1) The Indian god- y _ (5)A fifth general advantage is an obser- 
child gets his baptismal clothes and some- _vable, marked attenuation of the ——e 
times his baptismal fee and a little present and gruff treatment Ladinos traditionally 
- paid for by by his Ladino godparents. He veil hand out to Indians. The Indian parents and — 
- get them paid for by Indian godparents as__ their children may expect, in most cases, a 
well, of course, except that Indians show a rather Softened sometimes 
well-known and well appreciated ‘reluctance warm, yet always transitory, 
: to accept the invitation to be godparents be- with their Ladino godparental relatives. Since | 
cause of the expense involved. (2) The In- the godparental relationship also throws all 


; a dian parents fall into a special relationship | the children of both families into an acknowl- 
sa with the Ladino godparents which carries edged special status with reference to each 
_ some prerogatives both for the Indian male i other, »a considerable number of Indians and a 
and the female which they otherwise e would Ladinos are thereby placed | in ‘special cate- 
‘not have. For the female, the prerogative is E gories where, at odd moments during their _ 
largely that of being permitted to use the regular life-cycles, the usual Ir Indian-Ladino 
Mater fountain in the house of the Ladino kind of caste behavior is somewhat attenu- 
n _ godparent instead of having to go and wait 4 ated. It is my impression that this is one of — 
on line at the public fountain in the central the: saving graces in the social structure, help- — 
_ plaza. For the male, the prerogative is that ing to keep a kind of low level of quasi- 
of getting some kind of priority right to -equalitarian human interaction functioning — 4 
rental of land for from the Ladino _ ina situation which would otherwise be 
farming-land harsher for the Indians. In any event, La- 
is very scarce, this is no mean prerogative. _— dinos sometimes “apologize” for being nice i 
Both | of these prerogatives, of course, to special Indians by indicating that they | 
Presume that the Ladino family i is wealthy, are related in the 


water fountains and enough land the kinds of which Indians derive, 


- rent out for farming. This should mean that or can derive, from having Ladinos act as q _ 
a few Ladino families should have a for their children. But what 


out to be the actual case with ‘at least two hat 
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advantages, any, do they acquirer 


Here the query leads us in less observable cent sample of male heads of households in 
_ paths to a more impressionistic answer.  _— both Indian and Ladino groups revealed some : 
For here we have to attempt to impute interesting data with regard to how both > 
motivations, as carefully as possible, to be — groups view the situation. < Farad 
sure, but based more on general impressions Briefly summarized, they are as follows: 


about covert cultural needs than on any -Ladinos (22 Male Heads 

specific overt cases. What we refer to is the Might sgodparent 

fact that in San Luis, a man’s “reputation” Might ask Ladino to serve as godparent = 
is a highly valued thing and is based in part _ Would never ask Indian to serve 2 

on the amount of “service” he can point to: | Would never ask Ladino to serve =o 


kind he is to the Indians, etc. One of the Thinks it to for 


accepted ways in which to acquire the Ladinos vow Sil 
tation being man de is to A rough ¢ content analysis of the reasons La- 
as godparent for Indian c ildren. It is - dinos gave for never asking Indians to serve 
relatively inexpensive, and carries no lengthy as godparents for Ladino children reveals 
obligations which are not easily taken care the following: a 
of, and at the same time provides a | boast-— 
worthy dossier of sorts. It is the transmuta- Reason Given Mentioned 
tion of the “Good deed for the day” theron “The | fun and criticize.” 
In San Luis, where character approbation “The people would say one is a fool.” 


and assassination are the main foci of con- “The people would say it was shameful.” = 2 ial) 
“One doesn’t want to lower one’s category to 


versation, an wh r ll 
1 ‘no ing ¢ se y which to distinguish himself — “The people would say that one didn’t have 
_ except his “character,” it is not unimportant 4 friends he could have asked.” sat 
to be known as a man who renders service t to “The Indians are disrespectful; they address ceed 


ue 
7 the less fortunate. Additionally, it is con- one as ‘vos’ (highly familiar or highly for- 
y mal, depending on the situation, but in the une 


: sidered bad taste if you refuse to serve, when _ - case of the Indian, simply a function of ig- 


equested, without good reason. It is also norance) instead of “uted?” 


considered a limited religious honor of sorts, 

and Catholicism holds sway in San Luis. they thoug ght it 

P for Ladino children, the Ladinos offered the 


tion of any other motivation. But when following: 

_ facts that the Ladinos can virtually control Mentioned 


entire situation, structuring it as they ay “We ever ask 


wish, and lose virtually nothing by their par- “The Indians are looked on as lesser ee wis _ 
ticipation, their service as godparents for “It’s not the custom.” 
“Indian children does not offend the prev ailing “I don't know why.” 


“It’s the custom. 


“Because the castes are divided.” 


Th kind f he whi “The Indians don’t like to 
e Kin ima e the situation whic 


is carried by each of the participating groups - “One's godparent should be able to 
es some necessary insight into the dynam- for one’s father.” 
ics of the situation and allows fc for some “The Indian caste (my emphasis) i is is looked on on : ad s* 


estimate as to its significance as part cof the lesser.” 


caste situation, as well as for social change (7 
“L adinos ask Ladinos; 
Questionnaires administered to a 10 per “We are better they.” 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
As far as those Ladinos who said they” exception n Ladinos ex} explain the separatism be a 
_ might ask Indians, or thought it possible for tween themselves and the Indians on the — 
Indians to serve as godparents for Ladino grounds of (1) shame to lower oneself and — 

- children, the following are some of the neces- fear of ridicule; and/or (2) the inferiority — 
conditions Which they imposed: some other undesirable attribute of the 
Three si said that it depends on the friendship one Indians; and/or (3) the differences in cus- 

_has with an Indian. = =£ = ~~ toms; and/or (4) the existence of a —— 


One said he would ask a well educated and well which urges them to “seek their own kind.” 
_ dressed Indian if he wanted him. 


One said that if an Indian had a bachelor’s degree ; a comparative view at the same data from 

—— Conly two people in town had bachelor’s de- the Indians is most instructive with regard — 
«grees; the interviewee in question himself had to the degree of reciprocity in group image 
had only two years of school, could read only and mutual understanding and acceptance of 


_ printed letters and could only sign his name], - 
_ he might ask him, if he were friends with him; = defzitions of the situation, 


the people wouldn’t make fun then. pore q | Indians (49 Male | Heads of Households) oa 


One said he might ask, an Indian if he had the ask Indian to serve 49 
__ Preparation and the honorableness. Might ask Ladino to 47 


Would never ask Indian to serve 
Would never ask Ladino to serve 
One said that it is possible because poor Ladinos 4 


— 


@ 


_ Thinks it possible for Indians to serve for La- _ 
will sometimes ask wealthy Indians, even though dinos Le 


ee at he knows of no cases we that had happened. — _ Thinks it impossible for Indians to serve for 


Now, it will be noted that almost without Ladinos rere 


‘In addition, the Indian 
____- * The answer of one Ladino interviewee is richly B acd! ion t e me ian interviewees were 


__ enlightening. He is among the five wealthiest men in si asked = one question which was 5 not asked of © 
town; is considered by most of the Indians as one L adinos, namely, whether they thought it 
_ of the five best friends of the Indians; is held by the > was better to have Ladino or Indian god- 
Ladinos to be among the five most important men. parents: for Indien children. The answers — 
From all indications during his interview and before 
and after it, I take him to be a magnificent liar. But © were as follows: ne 
I quote verbatim his remarks on the godparental 
a business. The reader will note where, though not % Better to Sn Ladino godparents 
explicated, a question from me had been put. “Yes, No preference 
it is possible for an Indian to serve as godparent for 
_ a Ladino; many have so served; they are all Chris- Note that a far larger proportion of In- Bt 
, tians and have the same rights; but they don’t like a dians (47 out of 49) might ‘ ‘theoretically” a 


to serve; and they wouldn’t serve; it isn’t their cus- _ k L 
. adino rve, 4 han the comparable 
they don’t have the facilities; they would have to e, t 


to refuse; they don’t have the money. It is possible proportion of Ladinos (3 out of 22) who 
_ because there is much affection between us (my might ask Indians to serve. The actual figures : 
Pr i.e. between Indian and Ladino); but they of mixed godparentalism for the group « ques- ‘ 


other customs; a godfather is a second father tion tioned as follows: 


to a child; if they raised a child of ours, it wouldn’t 


rere 

_ be very seemly; they don’t have aspirations; even el Ladinos (22 Male Heads of Households) — 
a Ladino is poor, he won't live in a ranchito like Had Ladino godparents 
_ they do. At least a Ladino will rent a decent house. Had Indian godparents Pa e | 

They live like animals. They don’t have aspirations Had Ladino 

for a good house or a bed or to eat well. Rigo- Had Indian godchildren i 

(My note: this was the Ladinoized- Indian Wife had Ladino godparents 

secretary [former] of pueblo). No, I wouldn’t ask Ww ife had Indian 4 


You see, an Indian with a little aspiration 
thinks he’s a great person; but the Indian always Indians (49 Male Heads of Households) 
to be a little below. God help us if they ‘Had Ladino godparents 
above us; the torture would never stop. Naturally, “Had Indian godparents == 
I have aspirations to visit the United States, id Had Ladino godchildren — 
: instance; the biggest spot you have there, I would Had Indian godchildren ry. 
like to go to. But the Indians? No, they don’t have — | Wife had Ladino godparents" bathe 
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"RECIPROCITY AND STABILITY OF CASTE IN GUATEMALA 


It will be noted that Ladinos had as many a. “Indian godparents vein out all during one’s 


as Ladino godchildren, but that no 
Ladi had Indi d B _ “There are some whe don’t like to speak we 
adinos had Indian godparents. y contrast, Spanish.” 


Indian had Ladino godchildren, but 18 “That's my taste.” 
out of the 88 Indians (husbands and wives) “Our customs are different.” 
had Ladino godparents. = _ “The Ladinos have a different law ; it’ 's not the 


may turn back now to the figures on “It’s better among the same kind of people. 


Indian attitudes, and i inquire further into the ~“Tndian godparents help out fathers and he 

_ Teasons offered by Indians for some of their By mothers in need. Ladino godparents do 
answers. In 1 answer to the question as 7 not help out their compadres.” : . 
why they thought it was impossible for them “When one is poor, one always asks an Indian 


‘to serve as godparents for Ladino children, 


the Indians answered as follows: aise oa ~ In answer to the question as to why they 
thought it better to have Ladinos serve as" 


godparents for Indian children, the 12. 


= Given Mentioned thought s so offered the following = 


“Ladinos don’t ask; I don’t know why. 13 


No. 0 


“Ladinos don’t want Indians.’ of 


Given 
“Ladinos don’t ask us because we are poor 
“Ladinos think they’re better.” yhaned, he gets better care from 


“They are Ladinos and we are Indians.” \ 
“The Ladinos are more lively than we are.’ 7 " ‘Because Indians talk ° lot and nd make fale wes 


“ ‘We are Indians, they say.” stories” 
“That's the way it is; that’s our custom from ae Indians live in a a funny way; and are back- — 


“Ladinos teach their orphaned 
Spanish and send them to school. 
iene are of other customs; are not so sensi- 


““Ladinos don’t ask because they’re 

“Ladinos don’t ask and we can’t offer.” 

“Because money tive; one can greet them better and more 

_ “Because we don’t mix with hastinns a a Ladino godparents give you good advi ice, 
oh Indians don’t. Indians tell you not to beat 

In answer to the question as to why they a wife but what should one do with a bad es 


4 thought it was better to have Indians serve __,, wife who drags you off to the mayor?” 1 on 
ou can borrow money from Ladino 


as godparents for Indian | godchildren, the padres; you can’t from Indians 


R 


Times and Ladinos we can note a marked asym- 


easons Given metry between the reasons offered by each 


“That’s the custom.” f 
or the separatism between them. W hereas 4 
“There is less expense pa 


-“Indians give advice to godchildren a fore the inferiority of the Indians, the Indian confines — 
himself for the most part to reasons of ‘plain 
“ ” bug 
(Became we are Indians. ay difference or “greater comfort,” e.g., one can 

tenet better.” a speak the Indian dialect with fellow Indians 


- “Qne has more confidence in them.” _ a but not with Ladinos, etc. The few instances 
“We can speak toge together in the language.” Indian deprecation of Ladinos referred 
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the eee (a) Indians treat their — to envy it, nor attempt to emulate it or 
children better; and (b) one has more “con- acquire membership w within it. pr wat 
fidence” in Indians. Without w vishing to brush 2 
away the second instance, it should be noted op ey ke! en 
i that “confidence,” as used by the Indian, is — _E. HOW STABLE IS THE SITUATION? = 
most variable in its meanings, and often In answer to ‘this question, it seems im- 
du refers to the comfort one feels at being with 4 portant to note first the marked asymmetry — 
“one’s ov own kind” more than anything else. - relative to each other of th = 
* general, however , it may reasonably be > of the two groups in contact. This asymmetry 
_ said that the Ladinos keep distance from oe might ordinarily be assumed, a priori, to be 
Indians because they are contemptuous and/ ¥ a source of tension, conflict and change. But | 
or disdainful of the Indian, whereas the In- our inquiry into reciprocity reveals that the ' a 


dian keeps distance because the Ladino in- forces of custom and traditionalism (“that’s 
v3 _ sists on it and/or each wishes to be with “his the custom;” “that’ Ss the the way things a 


own kind.” are;”) tend to promote a general unaware- 


Some general observations about reciproc- Tess of on the of the 
ud d o these 
i< 1. The situation is definitely structured in "where awareness is present, these forces tend 
terms of superiority and inferiority of social to reduce the quotient of sensitivity ball 
position, with the Ladinos, by their own a in the awareness and thereby recommend to " 
"definition and that of at least some of the the Indian the passive acceptance of the 4 
Indians, occupying the superior stratum. % status quo. In so doing, these forces of tra- 
ba 2. “Only some Indians are sensitively aware ditionalism and ignorance help to perpetuate q 
of the exploitative implications of the situa- — the underprivileged situation of the Indian. © 
tion and of the derogatory attitudes held But they compensate for this, in part, by © 
by the Ladinos toward them. making his lot tolerable. 
3. A much larger proportion of the ; — Conversely, if the Indian were to be more _ 
— are either indifferently aware of the sensitively aware of the invidious status he : 


ii aspects of the situation, or profess occupies, the possibilities of social change 
‘ignorance of any reasons for the separation — would increase. By the same token, however, — | 
and stratification other than “custom.” there would most likely be an increase in 

_ 4. Whatever joint social participation of ~ Indian discontent and dissatisfaction such as 7 


“voluntary or -quasi-voluntary nature does” not now present. might reasonably 
exist in the godparental complex is, for generalize, therefore, that traditionalism and 
‘most part, initiated by the Indians, and ignorance combine here to produce, for the 
participated in by the Ladinos with largely © Indian, short term profits and long term 
an attitude of noblesse oblige. losses, whereas a change toward non-tradi- 
> “oll 5. The group images of each other which -_tionalism and an increase in knowledge might Z. 
_ the two groups carry are neither comple- be expected to produce short term losses but 
_ ments nor obverses. Rather, we have a situa- probable long term profits. It may thus be 
_ tion here where one group looks down upon, said that a prime sociological function of 
openly exploits and derogates the other, | traditionalism and ignorance here, as in most 
_ while the latter, in turn, is only “insignifi- other cases, is to provide guarantees of the _ 
cantly aware of the situation; in large part, stability of the statusquo, ts 
is unaware of it; er We cz can see this situation, moreover, as 
a to it; in the largest pa part, does ‘not seem to one in which the continuity of the society a) 
be distressed by it, and does not generally, o demands the co- participation of both ‘oer oe a 


in turn, tend to deprecate the upper group, in certain = situations, and, = the 
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that the | do ot is Iti is important to: note, in that 
any means the only possible one, nor that ot our judgment as to the stability of the de- 
_ the present | situation is a predictable re- scribed case could not have been determined 7 

_ sponse to certain teleological impulses in so- . from an analysis of the formal structure of a 
cial structure. We do mean to state, how- _ relations alone, but required an empirical — > on 
ever, that the caste system, as presently con- determination of the quotient of reciprocity — 


“stituted, allows for the performance of the Se in the situation. That ——— 7 


4 functional and structural prerequisites of so- investigation enables us to state that here — 

P cietal continuity. A And, additionally, it gives we have a case of a relatively stable social 

itself added guarantees of stability by gen- equilibrium which, supported by tradition-— 
erating, in its operations, a spirit of tradi- alism and ignorance and the attitudes a 
_ tionalism and a marked ignorance which then derive from them, has much promise of long 


serve to reinforce the system of which they life. For, at least in the situations described, 


were themselves expectable consequences. _ 
A later monograph will document in more 
detail: the unequal share of the available 


there are no discernible stresses and strains . 
pushing toward rapid or basic social change.* 
Additionally, in those areas where co- -opera- 


- social rewards received by the Indians for _ tion or co-participation is indispensable to the 
_ their contribution to the continuity of the continuity of the social order, the caste ar 
_ described social system. Their acceptance of rangement is sufficiently flexible to permit a _ 
their invidious situation, without any signs, clearly defined, hierarchically- structured 
“overt or covert, ‘of change- producing ten- _ operation* which for a variety of reasons, is. 
sions, seems to me to be additional support Mutually acceptable to both groups. More- 
for the contention that it is not possible to Ver, the caste system has institutionalized — 
| judge from a formal structural analysis. alone certain release valves, such as the godparental _ 
the probable points, times, and levels of _ complex, which seem to function to reduce, in 
reaction of a people in an exploited situation. 
= endure much more 
“~_ and strains in the social structure. These have 
tions, to env isage. We tend tos set largely been ignored in the present paper, since the 
ther hich levels of ti it - tion s,, going scciety is characteristically stable. A forthcom- _ 
of sensiti ivi ing paper, however, will examine in some detail the 
‘to ) social exploitation and degradation. ‘But | ; ‘Pole of changing bases of land tenure as a source of 
our judgments in these cases seem to be a actual discontent at present, and as a probable source 
] function more of our own time- and space- q of later social change of a significant degree. ald ae 
W. Eaton, “A C tual The of 
bound ideas than of objective insight into the — 


Cooperation,” American Journal of Sociology: LIV, 
inherent of social social structure. To ut (Sept. 1948), P 
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; $ } mony stated in the fourteenth cen- tion emerges from data of anne, and 
_s _ tury by William of Occam, has not is limited thereby, can be set forth plainly. 
ie a : been overworked i in the social sciences. This The difficulty of defining “culture” offers a 
simple 1 rule, however, ; accounts for much of in point; ‘culture”’ keeps company with 
{ the difference between scientific thinking and ~ such i impressive, sonorous abstractions as life, 
4 irresponsible speculation. His original prin- ia sovereignty, ‘society, institution, and person- 
ciple—“Essentia 1 non sunt multiplicanda ality. All such terms invite vague e deductive 
praeter necessitatem”—was not designed for definitions that fail to indicate specific ob- 
= ‘purposes. _ None the less it is the e servations of phenomena that lead unerringly 


intellectual forebear of the modern version: to the abstraction involved. 
The explanation that involves fewest assump- __ Confusion often arises when a currently 
tions is preferable. . used abstraction i is accepted naively the 

Understandably Occam viewed ex- assumption that someone has derived it 
planations as answers to to an ultimate “Why?” ductively from observation. Scientific minds, 
= his dictum continues to be pertinent even z however, begin with the phenomena and the — 
_ though explanation be regarded as complete techniques of their observation, proceed to 
description. “ Thus Gi iddings summed up a classify the verified data, and to discover any 


view: “. scientific explanation is general features of the data that might war- 


1S jie in conceptual terms carried to ant an abstract concept. Once the data and 

: a the limits within which verification by per- the categories of their classification are en- 

— is possible, and . . conceptual de- 4 visioned clearly, definition is relatively sim- 

a ‘scription verifiable and verified by én _ ple. A scientific definition offers a condensed 
tion, is explanation.” summary of the classificatory operations by 
Definitions of “culture”. usually. ‘suffer er which the concept defined has come clearly 

+ from neglect of the canon of parsimony and _ into focus as sienilar to, and different from, _ 

from: failure to consider carefully the nature “other concepts. 
of a scientific definition. “Culture” is one Classification, of course, sometimes is not 


of those terms whose reference to observed — scientific. Scientific classification rules out 


* phenomena or to the process of observation — the caprices of associative memory, which 2 
rever juxtapose items and experiences that 


ve 


invite ‘confusion no matter how impressive q 
the logic invoked. _ English, like other lan- a similarities are verified by observation — 


guages, embodies a vast heritage of animism, re placed together to form a class. Once a 


- dualism, and magic; rather than wrestle with Class has emerged unambiguiously from the 


terms so encumbered, scientists seek unam- data, naming of the. category is a matter 
_ biguous terms that refer directly to their 2 common consent. A category thus derived — 


observations. In this context, Floyd Allport. can be defined scientifically by reference to 4 
classification of observations from which 


vf written forcefully on “explicit denota- 7 
tion.’ Abstractions of of higher order are sus- arose.’ In biology, for example, the diss 


Concepts in a Natural Science of Social Phenomena,” 


Be Manuscript November 29, 1948. Publications of the American Sociological 
°F. Giddings, Studies in the Theory of Hu- XXII: 83-89 (1928). 
man Society (New York, 1922), p. 130. F.. H. Giddings, The ‘Scientific Study of Human 
H. Allport, “‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ ‘as Society, (Chapel Hill, 1924), Ch. IV. 
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“CULTURE” DEFINABL E? 
“covery of a class of organisms that are alike _jectively and that this entity requires 
- defines a species; the species name is selected tion. Granted that a sum total of ‘Sane 
arbitrarily, to be superseded only | upon di dis- _ achievement can be imagined, such a fantasy 
covery of factual details hitherto unobserved scarcely affords basis for a scientific defini- 


that require re-classification or demand new ae tion. One also can imagine an angel with 


3 sub-classes. wings and halo; but lacking verified observa- 

Prior of phenomena is tions of these phenomena, no scientific defini- 
plicit in the traditional requirement that a tion of an angel is required. Is this cultural 
definition first state the genus (i.e., class that “sum total” a necessary i¢ idea? Its acceptance 

includes the thing defined) and then proceed — invites a train of curious ; consequences: there | 

to list the differentia (i.e., items that set the "are many who write of “culture” as having — 

subject apart from other things i in the , which indeed follows logically 
class). Aristotle’s definition of man as a ra- the concept of a whole. They write also of — 4 
tional animal has been superseded, not be- ‘culture” as an active agent that has effects _ >) 
cause it lacked these two elements, but be- upon an individual or upon a society. aan 
cause refinement of the Linnaean classifica- discuss the action of the parts of “culture” 
tion provided differentia more precise than upon each other, or labor to resolve a — 
the vague m “rational.” Inevitably i Se of the individual versus “culture.” 

new definition is longer than Aristotle’s; The canon of parsimony might be applied 
states that man is an organism, a vertebrate, in such discussions. 


- 


a mammal, a primate, and lists specific dif- __ Implicit in many definitions of ‘ ‘culture” 
_ ferences from other primates. The sacrifice is Herbert Spencer’s s doctrine of the levels of | \ 
‘brevity to accuracy often is unavoidable in developed ably by A. L. Kroe; 


ber.® This: ‘doctrine and its v variations are 


Numerous definitions of “culture” under the categories of inorganic, vital or- 
ganic, mental organic, and superorganic 
(Kroeber's terms) stimulated many minds 


the genus out be a vague provided a frame of reference for some 
= category such as “inclusive whole,” “sum illuminating discussions of “culture. ” This 
total, ” “all those products” and processes,” _ frame of seterence, however, needs critical 
a “complex whole,” or “system of designs for : 
living, ” Differentia range from Tylor’ simple ing should not preclude clarification essential 
- “capabilities and habits acquired by man as ‘ to further research. aiaienamiin 
a member of society,” to rhetorical i invoca- The doctrine of the levels et 
tions of “social heredity,” involved state- 
_ ments about the process of transmission, or / expense of insight into the phenomena of - 
generalities about the super-individual, self- human behavior and interpersonal activities. 
self-generating properties of times when boundary lines need clear de- if 
“culture. limitation this doctrine plays its part; when, 
many | offer as major cate- however, the objective i is interdisciplinary « co- 
that some equivalent of “inclusive whole” Peration in the study of complex phenom- 
that it needs to be asked _whether such a ena, it may be necessary to ) dispense with 
whole has been, or could be, observed. Or “levels” and study human organisms — 
is it a mere reification of an abstract concept all possible ‘approaches es. The organism, at 
born of speculation? Some definers insist The Principles of 


that a sam wot total of civilization” exists ob- (New York, 1878), vol. I, pp. 3-16. 
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least, 1 as a concrete, physi- have yielded the c category should be apparent 
cally discrete whole. Operational statements — in the definition. 

- of scientific procedures in social research may = W ith strict attention to the observed oil 
well start with the organism. a nomena a definition may be constructed in- 
ag, The belief i in n four “levels” underlies some m. ductively. Once the categories of classifica- — 
; tion are clear a term may be agreed all 
“the superorganic” as a a self- existent, tnd The observed phenomena are human beings — 
order of phenomena, whose or- behaving —not an artificial dichotomy of 


.*. cn “lower levels” is admitted and thence- 5 “people and their behavior.” ” The two neve er 


forward neglected. “Anthropology obviously occur separately _ Admittedly no one has ar- 
ss concerned n not with particular men as such, + -gued that a disembodied “culture” exists in 
3 but with men in groups, with races es complete independence of people; “numerous 


peoples and their happenings and doings.”” — 


discussions, however, arrive at that fallacy 
As much is claimed for sociology. Either this j in their practical e effect. A fallacy actively 


is meaningless or it is statistical, a study of _ defended, however, is the inclusion of ma- } 
_ averages; and no sound average can be de- terial objects in the category, “culture.” 
ived except by endless observation and = people invariably make and use arti- 
asurement of individuals. If their identity facts and that such objects are involved in- 
be sacrificed in the cextricably in human are 


levels” premise, "definitions of “culture” af the two in one category is fal- 

‘ey fb a vague sum total of human achievement are  lacious classification, evident in all defini- 

inevitable. It is equally ‘inevitable that ‘ “cul- tions of “culture” that lump the two under 
ture” should be conceived of as a “product - the ¢ one head and then laboriously sort them 
of behavior” and a hiatus interposed between out again by differentiating “material cul- 7 
the creating organism and its allegedly au- ture” ” and “spiritual culture. 
_ tonomous product. Someone is bound to plead» In any inductive definition of cultural 
for a science of. “culturology. Once the phenomena the genus or inclusive category 

a ‘product of behav ior” has been ‘dissociated _ Should be human behavior. The word human — 


from specific persons, the fallacious saves arguments over the of cul- 


, 


a ture” and ‘ ‘spiritual culture” ‘in one e category on 
is explicable though not exemplary . Are the to be demonstrably and abundantly cultural. 
“four levels” of phenomena surplus concept- | ihe en no one denies the cultural quality 
, ual baggage that invites Occam’s Razor? _ is of human behavior. The artifacts | are not 
_ The chief obstacle to a scientific definition © ‘behavior despite their involvement ‘therein; q 


> 


a “culture” i is the choice of term. . Granting | they may be defined separately as physical 
aA % the utility of the abstraction in n popular dis- o ‘objects made and used by human beings. _ 
cussions, and granting also its intriguing pos- : on human behavior be accepted as the 
‘és sibilities i in the classroom, it still is manda- major category, the features that differentiate — 
tad tory upon research workers to select a term ‘the specifically cultural from the non-cultural — 
amenable to scientific definition. The steps are amenable to descriptive statement. The — 
in classification of ol observed d phenomena that same organisms behave both culturally and 


Yo A. L. both aspects. The basis of differentiation lies 

eat ork, 1948), p. t. But note also the definition of og : 
culture on p. 253; this comes close to an operational _ in the phenomena c of individual modifiability 
and invariability in behavior.” As Herrick 


‘Interpretations of Human So- J. Herrick, to Neurology, ‘sth 
‘See also D. 
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IS “CULTUR E” DEFINABLE: 


pletely new ways of acting ¢ or + sane to to be 


_ sponses the invariable aspects predominate; an aspect of human behavior: “cultural be- 
in others individual “modifiability is con- havior denotes all human functioning 
spicuous. Broadly viewed, in some species conforms to pa patterns learned from other 


terns relatively invariable in the species; in In deference to the canon of parsimony — i. 


other species, notably homo, most of the the term “culture” may be discarded in vfavor 
_ observable behavior is modifiable in the in- of the longer, but more precise, ' “cultural — 


dividual. Typically, human beings learn behavior.” The abstract noun, “culture,” 


‘other persons the patterns of this individ- or may not be defensible as a time : saver— os 
wally modifiable behavior. The majority of and in rigorous scientific discourse that is a 
lame defense. Adherence the adjective 

about how to breathe, how to digest food, “cultural” avoids the» “fallacy that makes 
r or how to cry out in sudden extreme pain. . 4 ‘culture” ‘the subject of an active verb and 

_ They do learn how to wear clothing, how eliminates the spurious dichotomy, ‘ ‘culture 
q to talk, how to prepare and eat food, how and the individual.” The role of individuals 

to solve problems in ballistics, how to com- — as cultural performers and creators is ——— 

pose poetry, how to philosophize or to recite sized. “Culture” and “society” lose their 
theological and political dogmas. Some, as mystical character entities; “culture” 
the Tibetan mystic and the Hindu yogi, never does anything to anyone. _ Whatever , 
learn how to breathe in special patterns; this happens culturally to human beings in 


_merely indicates the possibility of some in- cieties is done directly or indirectly | by other et 
ime modification in n every aspect of of be o 


human individuals—usually specific, 
havior. persons who act in ‘specific ways. Nor 


a The physiological and mechanisms “culture” a “product of behavior,” since 
and psychology. WwW hatever solu- This cavalier dismissal of “culture” from 
tions oo sciences may propose for their — the scientific vocabulary has elicited the ob- 
that jection that “behavior” does not cover 


me- range of ‘Phenomens; that ideas, 


and history tranpcend the range of so limited 
it has he speaks Swedish fluently concept. Fo this objection an obvious 
and types skillfully. y. How it happens is not _doindes urges more careful study of biology, ; 
pertinent here; that it does occur constitutes especially of neurology. Behavior denotes 
the fact of learning. Cultural behavior, there- any “dynamic change in a living organism, 
fore, i is differentiated fromeother behavior by not merely those external motions that are 
a the fact that its pattefhs are learned indi-. 
j vidually from models provided by other pers  *D.G. Haring, “Science and Social Phenomena,” 


sons, Viewed as cultural, interest centers in American Scientist, vol. 35, PP. 351-363 (1047). 
This type of definition was proposed by the writer _ 


3 the pattern and only incidentally on ‘the be- in an unpublished paper, “Cultural Phenomena— — 
_ having organism. Viewed as behavior, inter- _ Toward Redefinition,” delivered before the Ameri-— 
est centers on the fact of learning; the latest can Anthropological Association (Washington, D.C., _ 
_ fad and traditions of hoary antiquity alike Dee. 27, 1936). Order and Possibility in Social Life 


= 
- conf “7 (note 9, supra) was written from the present point 
oniront the human ne neonate or child as com- — @« view; see especially chapters 22-24 and 33. The 4 os 


present definition of cultural behavior is stated ex- 
re & M. E. Johnson, Order and Possibility im lil in Chapter 7, “Cultural Behavior” in Jntro-_ 
Social Life (New York, 1940), ch. 18, with extensive duction to _ Responsible Citizenship (New York, 

from Herrick. by W. E. Mosher and Associates. _ 
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1 thoughts, not t be 

_ in sound observation and analysis of cul 

-matician, the the and tural phenomena. Meticulous field workers - 
the poet all breathe, metabolize, and mani-— record the observed 
“fest shifting: neural balance even in their and gestures of f subjects. These observations 


- most exalted creative moments. No nervous are differentiated from the subtle inferences 
_ system, no ideas. Disembodied ideas or crea- that an observer draws respecting motivation, _ 


tive ecstasies have 1 never been observed. — ideas probably held implicitly | by the sub- © 
Always the dreamer and the creative genius 4 ject, beliefs probably cherished, and possible © 


turn out to be human organisms. en le covert emotional responses. The reader of a 


Z 4 Some behavior is understood fairly ade- _ field report should never be in doubt as to 
quately in terms of physiological dynamics. < what was observed and what was as inferred, 

_ Other behavior, no less physiological, is not no matter how | defensible the inferences. 
observable dynamically and appears to the In the present state of social sciences 
observer as psychological functioning. While 

many psychological events are ination between observed phenomena, in- 

, manifested i in organic motions that can ferences drawn therefrom, from at- 


seen , heard, felt, or otherwise sensed by at measurement. q 


another organism—an observer concludes Observations of cultural behavior are 


defensible inference from his own experi- amenable to statistical summary. Inability 
ence that no one reveals all of his psycho- to measure culturally patterned behavior — 
4 - logical behavior: “I think but do not reveal handicaps a statistician in dealing with such > Z 
my thoughts; he also must do likewise.” - observations. Nevertheless, simple counting 
Overt behavior provides clues to implicit be- affords data that can be summarized and sf 


all such clues indicate that to discover the relative | 
of | differing behavior patterns, and synthe- 
how kaleidoscopically ‘concepts are to reveal broader societal patterns. Sta- 


. tj combined and recombined. Hence the term tistical statement may ¢ enhance the reliability 
cultural behavior includes ideas of descriptions of the cultural behavior 
thoughts, probably also patterns of emo-— 1 in the numerous individuals who con- 
tional I feeling and expression. community. ‘Modal forms | of be- 
_ Direct observation of cultural phenomena havior emerge clearly and variant or deviant _ 
i is limited to the overt aspects of behavior. — behavior appears in accurate perspective. 


- lation. Covert, implicit behavior may be ex- x- community may be discovered inductively. 

= in part by talk, gestures, posture, By Such traditional patterns,-whether ethnic or 
or other symbolic acts. _ Evidences of such — eidetic, should be distinguished from ideolo- 

appear also in laboratory measure- gies artificially systematized and _ formally 

ments of pulse, breathing rate, oo In either case cultural behavior is _ 

. - cephalograms, flushing, paling, and other observed; the difference is between kinds of 

_ subtle observable changes. Observation of cultural activity, not between cultural ot | 
overt cultural behavior provides the data of non-cultural phenomena. Professor Kroeber’s 
all of the social sciences. Even the psycho- — - statement that anthrop pology i is interested in 
ae > infers covert behavior from external “men in groups” merits acceptance if it 
talk— for _psycho- refers to statistically summarized observa- 
analysis would be superfluous if covert be- tions. The revised edition of Kroeber’s An- 
haviour could be studied directly. thropology™ indicates that its author should 


ite difficulties of observation that | 


force. the investigator to rely precariously 2948), eapectally the center paragraph oa 
upon i inference, the intangible aspects of cul- page 204, which would have been quoted in in this 


tural such ideas, , beliefs, 
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Is 1s “CULTURE” DEE DEFINABLE? 
not be judged by his earlier writings; his tural behavior known to the members of a — 


chapter on “The Nature of Culture” is tribe “or community is basic in scientific 
oriented and thoughtfully to many study. Only by heowing | the cuitural reper- 
a the issues raised here. The study of cul- 3 tory—the range of possible behavior alterna- — 
tural behavior is not wholly statistical, nor by the accessible 
can it be stated wholly in abstractions; it sources of knowledge—can more detailed © 
- be possible, however, to derive all studies of individual persons and their char- 
q abstractions from statistical or other sum- acter patterns become dependable. The im- 
maries of objective observations. Abstract patience manifested by ethnologists and so- 
Spe not derived thus rigorously may b be ciologists who | specialize in restricted aspects | 
avoided in the interest sounder science. of social behavior—such as. economics, poli- 
~~ Cultural spamaren also include telic be- tics, or “culture and | personality’ ’—with the 
“havior, i.e. of and outmoded effort to describe the 
with to Whether cultural repertory of a ‘people, is at 
nature of a goal be inferred by the observer least premature. There still remain indefinite 
or stated frankly by the subject, both ‘he mbes of human societies where t the spade 
concept of the goal and the activities oriented | _ work of the general ethnographer is yet to | 
_ thereto constitute cultural behavior, J be done. In the absence of that spade work, — 
_ Without endorsing crudely rationalistic in- ‘specialized | investigations never can be sure — 
-terpretations such as Adam Smith’s idea of of the context of their findings ARTES 
‘the economic “man, observations of cultural Whether or not the specifically denotative 
behavior m may discover the facts of choice. ten behavior” affords an accept- 
ie Whether their choices be deemed rational or able substitute for the vaguer “culture” 
unconscious, ‘persons are observed to follow general discussions, accuracy of thinking may _ 
7 a specific co course of action when there is evi- be enhanced by clarification of the implica- , 
- dence to indicate that they are capable of tions of the two expressions. The word “cul-— 
doing something quite different in the same — ture” provides a facile intellectual short-cut © 
situation. In this sense the term choice refers understand perfectly the implied fal- 
to the fact that a human organism cannot | lacies, but ‘culture’ is so easy to use!”—and — 
ordinarily pursue two conflicting patterns of thereby invites uncritical thinking. ‘So often” 
overt action simultaneously; he does one or itis argued, with a trace of irritation, , “Why > - 
the other, not both. fuss about refining such a concept? ‘Culture’ 
Essential in. all study of cultural phe- as asum total of human acquired capabilities 
‘nomena is discovery of the range of choice represents an | empirical fact that people 1 un- 
available | to the people « observed ; _When that derstand instantly.” In reply it may be urged : 
gently that science never has Tested content : 
may be inferred. The established ethno. with empirically s satisfying formulations that a 
_ graphic procedure of observing and listing as fail to fit meticulous operational statements: 
much as possible of the entire range of cul- _ _ of the observed data. The Ptolemaic -cOs- 
4 mology was" as satisfying empirically; “was : 
| easy to explain to ordinary people It was 
= here says about the same thing this tet because there were annoying de- 
. “tails of the verified observational data that 
cited im this paper because of his wide inAuence; enced no end of intellectual strain and irrita- 
_ many of his followers have not kept up with the tion in the course of learning to think in 7 
open-mindedness of their master. __ Copernican fashion. The analogy with the 
The author regrets that he did not read Dr. | “culture” concept is ; worth considering. 


Kroeber’s excellent article, “White’ s View of Cul- 
ture,” in the Americen Anthropologist, L, pp. 40s- At the very least, insistence that observa- 


41s (1048), until the above article was in type. tions of social behavior be stated in terms — 
Readers are urged to it carefully. of “cultural behavior” rather than of “cul- 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 


ture” suggests a self-discipline to be e under- “paves the way for a rapprochement between 
gone before one permits himself the luxury the social sciences ; and the psychological 
“@ relapsing into the less Tigorous category sciences. It is time to bridge over gaps be-— 
“culture. ” Once this self- discipline be- research workers wie on 
comes habitual, social scientists may cease legedly different “levels” of _ phenomena. 
ey’s Thorough investigation of a any specific social 


to invite critical comment such as Bidney’s 4 
a notions “levels” to fo follow” the 


that he calls “the culturistic fallacy 
a Moreover, the habit of thinking in terms 


a ouch leads cross the besviets between differ- 
of cultural behavior rather than than “culture” 


ent “fields of science.” Man, the subject 
David “On the investigation, is one. All scientific study of 


4 Some Cultural Fallacies,” American Anthropologist, man and his activities falls short of the facts 
X unless it reveals that 


, HE ATTEMPT PT to and “4 latter factors mi ight ‘called the 7 
g 
{ 


explain regularities in man’s adapta-_ cultural” ecologists. 


tion to space has long been a matter Perhaps the best if not the or ig way to 
of ec ‘concern to social scientists and sociolo- _ _ determine where the correct emphasis should | 
- gists. In the United States the ecological © liei is by empirical research. It is hoped that : 


ogy, depending primarily on 
he Qearvethn of man in an urban environ- = Ecological Concept,” American Sociological Review, — 
I, April, - 1936; ; “Human Ecology,” The American 


has concerned itself with this problem. — Journal of Sociology, XLII, July, 1036; “Reflec- 
‘Since Alihan’ s shattering critique’ of ‘the tions on Communication and Culture,” The Ameri- 
~ Parkian ecological theory a decade ago, two can Journal of Sociology, XLIV, Sept., 1938; | 


schools of thought se seem to have emerged. — Robert E. Park, Ernest W. Burgess, Roderick D. 
Ex 
Their discussions have ‘sought to determine Tae. ¥ 


ed., The Urban Community, Chicago, 1925; 
__ whether or not a science of ecology is pos-— Roderick D. McKenzie , The Metropolitan Com. 


_ sible without a socio- cultural framework rk of munity, New York, 1933; “The Concept of Domi- 
-_ reference. The crux crux of the problem seems to ~ nance and World Organization,” The American Jour- 
of Sociology, XXXIII, July, 1926. Following 

the general orientation but differing somewhat from 

” strictly economic, “natural,” ai and ‘sub-— _ the “classical” position we have: James A. Quinn, — 

" social” factors on the one hand, and socio- _ “The Nature of Human Ecology—Re-examination — 

cultaral elements on the other hand. Those and Redefinition,” Social Forces, 18: 161-168, 1939; 

_ Stressing the former as causative factors have — “Ecological Versus Social Interaction,” Sociology 


and Social Research, 18: 565-570, 1934; “Culture 
7 _ been 1 referred to as the “classical” or “ortho- and Ecological Phenomena,” Sociology and Social : 


dox” ecologists,” while those emphasizing the Research, XXV: 313-320, March, 1941; Amos H. 


received October 10, 1948. 22: 398- -405, May, 1944. 
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z= this paper may contribute toward that ment. And if we are able to suggest some 
answers 3 to these we shall be abl 
writer suggests “that the time has 

~ come when we should study the influence of - wegian group in New York and the move- 
g cultural factor in the phenomena soci- ment of its community can be explained in 


ologists have defined as ecological. 1g The terms: of factors that are “non- cultural,” 


study of an ethnic group in an American “sub-socia “impersonal,” and “biotic,” as 

a environment seems particularly suit-— classical ecologists and their followers 
able for such a project. Such a group has > would contend; or if c ausality must be re- | 
distinct culture which can be described and ferred to cultural and social factors to ex- 
characterized, and the reaction of such a - Plain the movement of this community in 
= to the American environment is more _ New York, as the “socio- cultural” ecologists _ 
erp observed since it is set apart from would maintain, tae 


general population in the Census an 
governmental reports. II. CULTURAL BACKGROUND (OF THE SETTLERS 


__ The Norwegians in New York have a con- =~ we are to ascertain the comparative in- “a 


tinuous history® as a group since about 1830 _ fluence of culture in determining spatial dis- 
when they formed their first settlement and tribution, it becomes necessary to ‘a 
‘community in Lower Manhattan. Since that _ briefly the cultural background of this group a4 
day the community has moved until it is so that their values and cultural heritage : | 
4 now located in the Bay Ridge section of may be indicated. The Norwegians | who 
Brooklyn.” The first location was .25 mile ated this settlement, unlike those who pio- 
from City Hall, the center of the city; the _ neered in the Western states, came for the 
present ‘location is about ten miles from most part from the coastal districts of Nor-_ 
- point. tinct areas to the present time way. Norway was in those days underde- 
if veloped industrially and its main means of 
livelihood were agriculture, lumbering, fish- 


ing and seafaring. Many individuals would 


7 combine all of these occupations and espe- 


We in the cially “fishing” and agriculture which were 
: mobility of the Norwegian community. Why carried on in the innumerable fjords and in- 
did the group first settle where it did, and — lets of the long indented shoreline of Norway. 
_ why did it move from this area to another? G In these districts a culture based primarily 
We shall want to know why it moved in one on the sea as a means of transportation and 
i direction and not in another, and we shall — a source of food combined with a little 
a farming has flourished for centuries since 
and Symbolism as Ecological Variables,” American : the Viking days. The people a are trained from a 


Sociological Review, X, 140-204, April, 1945; August 
B. Hollingshead’ “A Re- of Ecological their earliest youth in skills necessary to 


juinn, a Theory,” Sociology and Social Research, 31 : 194-204, . _ make a living in such an environment. The 7 
ation: January 1947; Warner E. Gettys, “Human Ecology Si men and women who founded and continued ~ 
~ 4d So Theory,” Social Forces, 18: 469-476, 1939. _ the Norwegian settlement in New York orig- 
ology ss C. T. Jonassen, The Norwegians in Bay — 6 inated in such environments, and many 
4 Ridge: A Sociological Study of an Ethnic Group, q 
Social _ University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1947. 


men joined the colony by the simple ex- 
H. A.B. Hollingshead, op. ct. pedient of walking off the ‘ships on which 
Social 7 a ‘See A. N. Rygg, The Norwegians in New York they worked as sailors. = ae 
n Vi 
n the suburban island, 4 the world, has one of the most scattered 

_ Bronx, but the main group is located in Bay — populations, the e density being only 23.2 per- 

per square mile as compared to 750. 
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for England and 4. 5 for the United States.® 1866 a a great celebration wa was held when “7 
_ Norway does not have very large cities and John N. Robbins Company opened two huge 
its people never live far from the mountains, — “graving docks and three floating docks in P 
_ the fjords, and the open sea. They are for Erie Basin. © These docks could build and 
_ the most part nature lovers and like green float the largest vessels and they were the a 
and of space about them. _ docks in New York outside those in the 


SETTLEMENT AND MOVEMENT OF —_yachting, shipping, and ship-building center. 
NEW ¥ The Norwegians living in New York found 
- The first Norwegian community y which has the journey by horsecar and ferry tedious 
_ an unbroken connection with the present one and time-consuming. They soon began to 
located about 1830. o in the area "now sett in Red Hook and the next Norwegian 
by the Brooklyn the Man- settlement developed in the area immediately 
hattan Bridge, and the East River. ® At thet adijecent to and north of Red Hook, where ~ . 
small group of Norwegians settled in 1850. 


docks where ‘ships from all parts By 1870 the invasion of was 
the world loaded and unloaded, and here were ering speed. 
also located the only large drydocks i in New A horsecar, travelling along | South ‘Street — 
, York, c capable of repairing large ocean- going in Manhattan, took } Norwegian : ship workers 
*, vessels, . Here also were found the offices of ‘to Whitehall. Here they boarded the Hamil- 
shipping masters, , vessel owners, and other Ferry to Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn. | Be- 
tween 1870 and 1910, Hamilton Avenue be- 
salt water and ships, men familiar with the came the most Norwegian street in Brooklyn 
_ sea could feel at home. And within walking — Sia 
distance of their homes they found plenty The colony developed to the of 
7 of work as carpenters, shipbuilders, sailmak- Hamilton Avenue. The churches moved over — 
ers, riggers, and dock and harbor workers. from New York and new churches were 
—-. Across the East River lay Brooklyn, a a was 
i grew rapidly and became > an incorporated streets. ‘The section became better as one 
city in 1834, and by 1850 it had grown to went north and became very exclusive at 
96, 850 inhabitants. In 1940, the Borough Brooklyn Heights where the grand old fami- 
according to Census figures had a population E lies lived. This section occupied in those days = 
2,698, 284. Brooklyn gradually superseded a functional relation to the downtown section 
New York as a shipbuilding, ship repairing, of Manhattan that Westchester, Connecticut, — 
and docking center. There was the New York 9 and Long | Island do today. A contemporary 
Navy Yard in W allabout Bay. But the c center wrote, “the “greater part of the male 
of shipping activity became Red Hook, that ‘population of Brooklyn daily travels to Man- ff 
section of Brooklyn jutting into the New hattan to work in its offices. ... The very be | 
York harbor, across from the Battery. The fact that Brooklyn is a dwelling place for - 
Atlantic Docks were completed here in 1848. New York... a professional funny-man long 
It also became the terminus of the great ago called it a ‘bed chamber.’”™* It was | 
canal traffic that tapped the ‘vast resources _ actually as the saying went “a city of homes — 
_ elevators were built to hold grain for ships | Norwegian immigrant girls coming to New ; 
a that came from all parts of the world to load - ‘York found jobs as domestics in these beauti- 
; 4 and discharge. In 1853, the famous Burtis = ful homes and Norwegian men, skilled in the — 
Brooklyn e, April 17, 1910. 


~ town of some 3,298 inhabitants in 1800. It one of large beautiful homes ol tree- en = 
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Brooklyn,” 
or rae plenty. of work for their hands the incentive bide the scarcity of houses, 
inE rie and Atlantic Basins a short distance : plenty of wide open spaces and an abun- 
to the south. The section therefore became _ dance of trees and garden spots in the Park — 
a logical location for the development of a_ Slope area." * The residents of the area used 
Norwegian immigrant community. It offered to be known as the brownstone people who 
them everything th they needed. The Irish and - lived in beautiful mansions, paid their bills — 
Germans also moved into this neighborhood, — monthly, and ordered from the store by tele- © 
and as it grew more and more crowded the phone. In the beginning of the century, the 
old families moved out. Just as the New _ Norwegians also started to move out of the 
Englanders had forced out the Dutch, so now _ downtown area and into this section. This 
Norwegians, Irish, and Germans were forc- 3 became the next center of the Norwegian — 
ing out the } New E Englanders. The stately old colony in Brooklyn. 
homes were converted to two- and three- But “the city continued to push its rings 
family houses, and some to boarding houses. of growth further and further out and the 
In this neighborhood the Norwegian colony same process repeated itself all over again. 
flourished for some e decades up to the begin - By 1910, the Norwegians were on the move | 
ning of the Twentieth Century. oe ae this time to the adjoining area of © 
At the time that certain members of the Sunset Park. The docks and shipyards were © 
| New York community moved away to settle extended all the way out to Fifty- ninth 
a this area of Old South Brooklyn, ee ‘Street. And in 1915, the Fourth Avenue > 


migrated across the ‘Tiver to Greenpoint in subway was completed. Electric cars run- 

another part of the ‘Brooklyn waterfront. 12 ning on Ninth and Fifteenth Streets and 

This section was also connected to the old Third Avenue and Hamilton Avenue pro- 

Manhattan community by ferry. There was vided transportation to the ‘shipping center 


were 


over shipping activity along this side of the * Red Hook. 


waterfront but it offered only limited — The center of the Norwegian c colony re- - 
m 


= 7 > = for the particular skills of the Nor- ained in Sunset Park district up to about _ 
— wegian immigrants. The area was soon in- a 1940. The exodus of Norwegians from this 


—_— ‘aie by new immigrants from the south of section and into Bay Ridge and other out- 
died _ Europe and by factories of various kinds. lying sections is now in progress. It is the 
is rather significant that unlike the sections of Sunset Park and Bay Ridge 
days 7 }} ment in Old South Brooklyn this community _ which now constitute the area of the settle- _ 
-_ _ did not move to adjacent territory, and after ment. The present Norwegian settlement is 
ticut, some years it ceased to exist, its inhabitants _ located on the high ground overlooking New | 
rary scattering in all directions, York Harbor. For the most part it is a sec- 
inexorable growth of the city con- tion of one- and two-family houses with small 


tinued. In old South Brooklyn, open lawns, backyards, and tree-planted streets. 


- became fewer and fewer and green grass and The nature of this area was determined by 
trees disappeared. Old large one- family — indices which have proved reliable in char- 

houses were torn down to give place to acterizing urban neighborhoods. “Indices of 

_ tightly packed tenements. Then it came the “economic status, rents, condition of housing, 

of the Norwegians, Irish, and Germans density of population mobility rates, mor- 
to be invaded and succeeded by the southern bidity and mortality rates, demographic char- 
Europeans, mostly Italians from Sicily. acteristics, standardized rates of crime and 
1890, “many old downtown families juvenile delinquency, dependency, poverty 
"purchased fashionable homes a little further and desertion rates were also employ ed. 


<=> 


out near Prospect Park, in the Park Slope From the cumulative evidence of such data 


section, as “a of away fro from it is area in which the 


CULTURAL VARIABLES IN THE ECOLOGY OF AN ETHNIC GROUP _ 
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with erated in determining the location and. move- 
tae “a areas of New York and Brooklyn, one ment of the Norwegian community in is 
- ee of the best, and no part of this area accord- York: the economic and social conditions a 
* ing to this study displays the characteristics - _ Norway, the economic and social conditions 
of a slum district. However, a detailed study of the United States, s, the rate and direction 
oo _ of the various parts of the area shows that . of New York City ‘growth, the condition of 
it can be divided into areas that, on the the neighborhood, available lines of com-— 
basis of the indicated indices, may be desig- — munication. between the cultural area and the | 
nated as “ ‘poor,” “medium,” ond “best.” The 7 location of the economic base, and attitudes 
distribution _of Norwegians — living within and values of the Norwegian heritage. Where 
these areas is as follows: ten per cent live — ‘ they were to settle and the rate and direction - 
in “poor” sections, fifty-four per cent in . of movement were thus largely determined by i 
f Pe “medium,” and thirty-s six per cent in “best” _ elements of the immigrants’ heritage and the _ 
The areas parts of Bay character and needs of the host society of 
the United States. = | 
some of ~t best residential areas in New “ Neither one of these factors was the de- 
me while the “poor” areas in the north- termining: one. The Norwegians’ reaction to 
western part of the Sunset Park district have this urban environment resulted rather from 
- some sections that border perilously on slum a judicious balance of all these factors. It 
‘conditions. is clear from old maps that transportation 
Ane analysis alt ‘population movements — _to Bay Ridge was available as early as 1895, | 
- while the area of the Norwegian settlement if they had wanted to live there. But this a 
‘indicates that the Norwegians are moving was slow transportation by horsecar in the 
_ out of the northern and western census tracts early days, and the downtown area evidently _ 
of the Sunset Park district and into the | presented agreeable enough conditions. AS 
7 _ southwestern census tracts of Bay Ridge and = the city | grew, , howeve er, these conditions be- q 


_ Fort Hamilton. Italians and Poles are mov-— - came less desirable to people who weed 
and nearness to 


eastern of the area is dies Norwegian immi- | 
4 ba the Norwegians and other Scandinavians. grants broke away from the original cco 
From the ecological and historical study nomic base to a certain | extent later . This 
the characteristics of the Norwegian com- development depended on the advance 
munity over a period of more than a hundred lines « of transportation and new "technological 
-years, ‘it appears that it has maintained a 
consistent characteristics and a func- “that the Norwegian culture was ‘becoming | 
tional position in New York since the com- ever more industrialized, which gave later 
munity was established. Like all other emigrants new skills and knowledge that they 
groups, native and foreign, the Norwegians could apply here. The erection of skyscrapers _ 
were unable to prevent change of the char- and use of steel construction in New York 
acter of their neighborhood, nor were they gave Norwegian sailors” jobs as structural 
_ able to prevent invasion by other land wee ; steel and iron workers. They were used to 
and lower status groups; they could main- _ working aloft and their experience as rig- 
tain the e things | they valued only by retreat- gers made them ‘particularly valuable for 
ing before me inexorable development of the _ this work. In the Twenties, the great building — 
city t to new vl boom provided skilled ca oe with — 
proper place to live Figure one the sections 
is apparent from the data of this wegians have in inhabited at variou times. The 
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THE EC ETHNI UP. 

- Figure 2 is the same map with its salient move out and establish the — for a new - 
ae consolidated and simplified. The pro- center farther out along the path of ad-— 
gression of the Norwegian cultural area, as vance, and it attracts others to it who are B. 

can be seen, may be represented as a series ; lagging behind. The lagging areas, shaded on 
of interlocking circles, the centers of which — _ the map (Fig. 2), are created at the stage ~ 
are the centers of the cultural areas at the when the colony is breaking up to advance 
times specified. The path of this progression again; they represent transitional areas 
is the locus of the centers of the interlocking process of invasion by other land use and 


., 
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circles, and it represents in real nome 6 the lines lower status groups. They are therefore the 
of communication. least desirable sections of the settlements 
At each stage, i cultural area presents: pe which those who are economic failures gravi- 
— definite ecological characteristics. It has a tate. . The advance guard of the new cultural — 
center, a clustering of ethnics. The center area settled new territory or mingled with - 
ttracts and repels;* it repels some ~ ‘native Americans, and these Norwegians | in 


va center for a new Norwegian 
* Repulsion and attraction here are considered as 1 1 Th ee 
nctions of the choice of individuals in relation — tura area e Process is a continuous 


of environment. res change one area to — 
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conformity with the cultural pattern of 


of people must be referred 


4 to factors that are volitional, “purposeful, and 
IV. SOME IMPLICATIONS OF THIS STUDY FOR personal and that these factors may not be 


ECOLOGICAL THEORY considered as mere accidental a and incidental 


The ‘sili of location of the Norwegian features of biotic processes and impersonal 


communit y was produced by persons break- competition. 
4 ing from old a area and individually has has been that colonies 


i 


ic. 2. Movement of Norwegians, 1 1850-1047, ‘ 


. choosing a new y habitat. Because of its con- — are to be found in the s shams « or or that immi- [J 
certed progression in a certain direction to | grants make their entry into the city in the 


ace certain place, the illusion of a directed area immediately adjacent to the central» 


mass movement is created. But this eco- business district. From the data this 


logical behavior arises out of the interaction — “Cf. R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Com- 


of the realities of the New York environment munity, p. 241; Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth | 
with the immigrants’ attitudes and values. of the City: An Introduction to a Research Project, ” 
Robert E. Park, et al., The City, pp. 55, 


~The resulting actions of man individuals 
B y Harvey W. Zorbaugh, The Gold Coast and the Slum, g 


are very much alike since they are n moti- Chicago, ‘linois University « of Chicago Press, 19 


"vated very similar attitudes created in 


q = 

q 
4 
4 29, | 


CULTURAL VARIABLES IN THE ECOLOGY OF AN ETHNIC ‘aaa 
study we are fairly certain that the Nor- milieu that had meaning in their value sys- 
wegian colony has not existed in an area with tem. the environmental facts were of 
_ the characteristics of a slum, and we can be little significance per se and only as they © 
certain that it does not occupy such an area _ were incorporated into the -value- attitude 
_ today even thou gh it is the habitat of re- systems of the Norwegian immigrants. a 
cently arrived would there- § The movement of the group, “when com-— 
fore appear that the statements referred to - pared with the movements of other ethnic 
above can not be taken as generalizations, groups in New York and other American 
cities, assumes $0 some significance. Studies of 


= 


The ‘cause of the ments. “the situation in these 
_ where they did and i in no other place around is one in which an area of first settlement — 
New York is not at all clear if we refer the is established which stays in one place, and — 


- to biological, sub-social, and non- = “continues to receive new arrivals. As the old 


cultural factors. It is logical to assume that — immigrants become assimilated and the sec- 
as biological creatures interested primarily ond generation grows up, they move out to an 
in sustenance and survival, the Norwegians _ area of “second settlement,” usually far re 
could have survived in any number of other moved from the first in space and time. Thus 
_ places. But if we refer the explanation of Ttalian and Jewish communities in New York 
the location of their community to cultural are still found in many of the areas, such as" 


4 factors it becomes so obvious as to be banal. _ the Lower East Side of Manhattan and ao 


‘It is clear that their cultural heritage had town Brooklyn where they were first estab- 

_ given them the tools whereby they were able lished, But there is hardly a trace of any _ 
a to elicit meaning and values from this par-— Norwegians i in the areas of New York and 

ticular environment. Other sections of ‘New Brooklyn which they originally inhabited. 

ork, for example the financial section, the F Furthermore, the and ‘Progres- 

clothing manufacturing sections, ‘etc, had 

little meaning for them in terms of survival York show a continuum of space ‘ed 
az or satisfaction. To the Jew from a crowded time and result from the unique character 


Ghetto in the center of Poland the realities a of their heritage in interaction with their: new — 
of the harbor district would probably have ‘environment. It does not therefore seem pos- 


different values and meanings, perhaps nega- ment that all immigrant groups in vurban 
- tive values. But to the Norwegian, socialized areas will exhibit; rather the type of move- 
in the coast culture of Norway, this exvion- ment, its is rate and direction will depend on y a 


no values and meaning, or they might have sible to generalize as to the € type of move- | 
the interaction of the particular heritage of .* = 


ment had Meaning and value in terms of 
"sustenance and psychological satisfaction. ¢ each immigrant group with the urban en- 


_ The very method by which he could compete _ vironment in which the immigrants live. The a 
_ and sustain himself was inherent in the cul- different rates of movement of different eth- 


tural heritage which he brought to this nic groups*’ from the center of cites might 
t d whether or not this cultural 


heritage should ever find expression and be Cf. Leonard Covello, The Social of 
1 depended on the cultural pat- — “the “Italo-American School Child: A Study of the 
facts of that the School Situation in Italy and America, New 
arti acts of that country. == York: New York University School of Education, 
The objective realities of New York thus (Ph.D. thesis) 1044.00 


presented the Norwegians with a multitude Cf. Louis Wirth, The Ghetto, Chicago, Illinois, 


of environments to which they might hav 
they might have "Ch. Paul F. “Population Succession 


_-Teacted. significant that = reacted “Chicago 
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“find a more sa satisfactory ory explanation on this ‘ the land value has as increased so tremendously om 
basis, that wherever zoning permits, this is the type > 
The area of the Norwegian community was of housing that is erected. It would seem that J 
+ described in terms of indices of various kinds. _ the Norwegian community in Brooklyn is 
_ These might be — as es meas- — making its last stand in Bay Ridge with its 
ures ‘of the values w £ . Its. is a 
in regard to the cudahenies in which a ‘matter of years and will be brought about Z 
want to live. Thus the amount of crowding because the balance of variables that 
within the home and congestion without, and — termined its development cannot ‘be main- 
other conditions indicated by crime, delin- tained much longer. As long as the values of 
- quency, health, and population statistics, their heritage could be integrated and har- 
have for Norwegians apparently reached an _ monized w with conditions of the developing a 
intolerable point in certain census tacts. : city, the community grew and flourished; — - 
Other tracts present them with conditions when this integration is no longer possible i it af 
mae _ that they find more favorable, and it is isto wi will disintegrate and its members disperse. ke 
2 oe these areas that they move as soon as . This development has already commenced. | 


are able to do Census figures and the changes of addresses 
is that the Norwegian c com- ¢ to Nordisk  Tidende* indicate 


= 


factors” that its existence v were vironments which are more in in harmony 
_ favorable. The dissolution of the Sar = values of their heritage. Some of these 


- settlement indicates what happened when the settlements have started as colonies of sum-— 
factors sustained it were unfavorable. mer huts, and finally developed into all-year 
- But for the community that did survive and round communities. = $j = | 
_ move, there was, when conditions reached an an The peculiar interplay of a plurality of : 
‘ intolerable : state, always an appropriate area motives that gc goes into the determination of — 
immediately adjacent to the old area; so the - ecological distribution of Norwegians is 3 well : 
community was able to move from -Manhat- illustrated ed by these informants: a: crit 
' tan to old South Brooklyn, to Park Slope, to i like it here (Staten Island) because it re- 
_ Sunset Park, and finally to Bay Ridge. Nor- _ minds me of Norway. Of course, not Bergen, 
wegians have ‘not been boom from native because we have neither Floyen nor Ulrik, nor 
mountains on Staten Island, but it is so nice and 
s have been discriminated against in any way | green all over in the summer. I have many 


as far as choosing a home is concerned. The friends in Bay Ridge in Brooklyn, and I like to” 
take trips there, but to tell the truth when I get 


clustering within the area is therefore volun- the th 
od so aed. deel on the ferry on the way home and get the sme 
of Staten Island, I think it’s glorious. However, 
aes, ee is no place having I’m taking a trip to Norway this summer, and 

characteristics which Norwegians r require ad- Norway is, of course, Norway—and ‘Staten 
acento the present _ settlement in Bay  Jsland i is Staten Island.18 


_ Ridge. The city is moving in on them from oe 
north and west, , and there is only water rt A man states: 


invaded by other ethnic groups. Nor is the o old. I went right to Staten Island because a 
_ type of buildings within this area entirely _ father lived there and he was a ship-builder at — 
to their liking. It is still predominantly a Elco Boats in Bayonne, New Jersey, right over — 
houses, but a great number of large, high The newspaper of the Norwegian community. 
- class apartment houses have been built, and ” * Nordisk Tid Tidende, March 3, 1947. ai “ae 
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CUL TURAL VARL IN THE | ECOLOGY OF AN ETHNIC SROUP 
Iam ‘now foreman at the shipyard where we are mechanistic, too simple, and therefore in- 
"building small yachts—the best in America. I adequate as an explanation of the distribu- 
~ seldom go to New York because I don’t like tion of this group in New York. Men need > 
large cities with stone and Here are not merely to survive, require not 


trees and open places any type of | 
ee ae Ba, ye or just any type of sustenance; they want | to 


. Another tells what he likes rer his place live in a particular place, in par ticular way. 
Connecticut: better er description of | man’s distributive 

4 
woods. behavior ‘ight | be: men tend to distribute 
“There is suitable space between the cabins so themselves within an area so as to achieve 
that we do not have to step on each other’s _ the greatest panes es realizing the values” 
toes unless we want to get together with some- they hold most dear.2* Thus man’s ecologi- 
one once in a while. Since I started to build _ cal behavior in a large American city becomes — 
this house, it is as if I have deeper roots here the function of several variables » both socio- 
than in the city. This is my own my- and “non-cultural.” 


self. writer has pointed out that the early 
“And woman says: ecologists ‘envisaged an abstract ecological 
|, man motivated by physiological appetites — 

__ +; + It is a real joy to get out of the city y with and governed in his pursuits of life’s goals - 
all its wretchedness. I go down to the brook — , 
where I have a big Norwegian tub. There I - by stats ke with others who sought the 9 
sing lilting songs and wash and rinse clothes. * ae me 

Everything goes like play, and before you know — ly they 1 were » like him. ‘Tt is Is quite evident : 

it, the summer is over, and all this glorious ti time now that this ecological creature was the | 
is - and I could almost cry. product of the same intellectual miscege- 


nation which begot ‘the now ‘somewhat ex- 
One who has moved to Staten Island eer tinct “economic man.” The men as women 
the ‘sdventages and observed in study are not abstract : 
It is countrylike and quiet here with pine Some ; they are very real persons with 
of play room for the children. But I must admit _ physical needs. But they are also governed - 


. 4 am homesick for Brooklyn once in a while, and motivated in the pursuit of culturally — 


often. Then I take the ferry and visit 
friends and acquaintances there. determined goals by cuiturally determined 


and ways of living. They compete for 
assumption that “in general, living 
organisms tend to follow the line of least system m which may or may not be the s —_ 
= in obtaining environmental 0 for which other individuals and groups — 
Bes and escaping environmental dangers” Strive. It hardly seems possible to achieve a 
been used as the basis fer hypotheses of. sy stematic theory of ecology that squares 


— Spt tural component as an integral part of such 

” Loc. cit. POE eed This conclusion is essentially i in n agreement with 

Ibid., March 3, 1047. the “theory of ‘Proportionality” as proposed by 
a * James A. Quinn, “Hypothesis of Median Loca- Ww alter Firey, Land Use in Central Boston, » = ia 
Review, April, 1943. "A. op cit., p. 204. 


= seems ms too needs of logical consistency without the cul-_ 


= 


things s high in the hierarchy of their value v4 


human distribution in space.’ * Such a state- with empirical observation iho te ea ; 
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a-. ratio rises above 100, denoting a condition of 


‘SIZE AND SEX D 


H. GREENBERG 


University of Coleredo 


“3 


OES a city’s size influence its sex 


22 
} ratio?? This is the question posed by la 


the present study. an conclusion, while Thomp- 
logical hypothesis is that women prefer son and W helpton, 20 Ogburn,” and a Census 
the big cities. It is likely that in these places, ¢ -‘Teport’? find no consistent variation in Sex, 
rather than in small communities, occupa- distribution with size of 
tions such as clerical and sales work, trade, 
"merchandising, communication, "professional 
pursuits, etc—in which women find their All United States ‘cities at the 1940 
Greatest opportunity -employment—are Census were arranged according to size and 
most strongly ‘represented. In addition, such ratio. This is shown in Table I. For 
things as recreational facilities, luxuries, and "present purposes, the midpoint at ent See 
comforts of various sorts are apt to occur ine Ratio Interval appearing in Table I was 
greatest abundance in large cities; it is con- transposed into the classification “ per- 
that these items are selectively in- centage male.”* Then, by “the formula 


viting to women. It should follow, according- MM = Sfx, where M is the mean, f the num- 


ly, that la communities are numerically 
rge communi | 


_ ‘More feminized than smaller ones. == ber of frequencies i in each Sex Ratio Interval, 


Several generalizations c on this matter have N the total number of frequencies, the 


advanced. McKenzie,* Scheinfeld,* + 
mean “percentage male” in each city size- 
Sorokin and ‘Zimmerman, 5 Weber,® y 


son, T and Beegle* contend that females form > "Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and Rural 
Social Organization (New York: John Wiley and 
He 


Manuscript eceived December 8, =: Sons, Inc., 1942), pp. 66-7,” 
City “size,” as the term is being used hen, Allen Beegle, “Characteristics of Michigan’ 
pertains to the size of population in a city, not Fringe Population, Rural Sociology, 284-63, 


— 


* The statistical classification “sex ratio” repre- | °Newell LeRoy Sims, Elements of Rural So- 


sent the number of males per one hundred females. ciology (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
100 is the point of sex ratio “balance. Where the 1940), p. 172. 
Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
male surplus, it is known as a “high” | sex ratio. A Population Trends in the United States, (New York: 
= ratio below 100, indicating an excess of females, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1933), pp. 186-8. , 
is termed a “low” sex ratio. Accordingly, the greater ie _ ™W. F. Ogburn, Social Characteristics of Cities, . 
the predominance of males, the “higher” the sex — ~ (Chicago : International City Managers’ Association, Pe 
Dept. of Comm., Bur. of the Census, | 
*R. D. McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Popu- 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., lation—Special Reports, Series P-10, No. 21, “Age, 
Color, and Sex Composition of the Population in 
cs ‘Amram Scheinfeld, — Women and Me: en (New Urban Places Classified by Size and in Rural Areas, 
be Harcourt Brace and Company, 1943), P. 194. a ; for the United States, by Regions: 1940” (Washing- — 
* Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, March §, 1943), Pp. 2. 
Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New York: iy “The United States Census Bureau’s definition F 
_ Henry Holt and Company, 1929), pp. 547- _ tf ‘city” has been adhered to throughout. — “a 
i *A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nine- | ™ The classification “sex ratio”—number of males 
teenth Century, Studies in History, Economics, and a one hundred females—is based on a geometric &§ 
Public Vol. XI ‘York: Columbia Uni- scale. Inaccuracy and distortion would result from 
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SIZE Al AND SEX DISTRIBUT TION 


TABLE I NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION | oF STATES By SIZE AND x. ATIO, 


Sex 
ratio 
85- 


Sex Sex Sex Sex Sex 

‘Fatio ratio ratio ratio ratio ratio 
 95- I00- I05— 120- 130 & 


Sex Sex Sex 


= ‘Total ratio ratio ratio 
below 7o- 8o- 


"Size Group 


in 
9 84. 9 8. 9 94-9 99-9 104.9 109.9 114.9 119.9 129.9 above 


tion and 
500,000-999,999 
250, 
100,000-299, 999 
§0,000- 99,999 107 a 
(2§,000- 49,909,213 
148 a 250 
227 386 344 


cities 


os * Computed from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, Population. S 
Series, “Characteristics « of the (Wash: U. S. Gov’t Printing O Office, 1943) 


group was computed. 1 The data are given in II. PERCENTAGE MALE, anp SEX RATIO, 


x 


"FINDINGS 
oy It can ea seen in Table II that sex ratio 


lacks consistent variation with community 
a size. While cities of each size- group show a ni 
surplus of women, no regular trend exists. 
‘These findings ten tend. to refute of 
Weber Sanderson,’” and Beegle,* while 
_ substantiating the conclusions reached by _10,000- 24,999 
Thompson and Whelpton,’® Ogburn,”? and 5000-9999 
+  2,500- 4,909 
_ the United States Bureau of the Census. eo of 
McKenzie’ claim of heightened feminiza- * Computed from Table 


Pable IT presents the mean “percentage male” 
> ciate was _ in connection with Inter- each size-group, and its tennaposition into a sex ratio 
wh I and XII. (See Table I). Cities within these figure = eee: vee ee 


Group 


1,000 
500, 200-9999 


99,999 
25,000- 49, 999 


* A. F. Weber, op. cit., pp. 286-8, 292. 
Dwight Sanderson, op. cit., pp. 66-7. 


™J. Allen Beegle, of. cit. 


ial 


lation—Special Reports, Series P-10, No 21, “Age, x 
Color, and Sex Composition of the Population = 
Urban Places Classified by Size and in Rural Areas, 

_ for the United States, by Regions: — (Washing- 
= D. McKenzie, o Pon »P. 36. 


F. 


lisher’s permission. 


tion in the larger urban communities es appears 
particularly erroneous; Table II shows the 
very” large communities—those of 590, 000- 
999 and 1,000,000 and above—to dem- 


sity of the foreign-born, among whom ie. 
sex ratio is high, to settle in the large centers — 


of population. Ogburn®* has “Women 
Ogburn, op. Git. » P. 3. Quoted 
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AMERICAN ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
seem ‘the larger. cities, as would be specialized—industrially, ete. “larger 
clear if it were not for the foreign-born.” But communities. For example, the one city in 


even the sex ratio of native-white population, — Interval I—Carmel-by-the-Sea, California— a 


for the years 1890- 19 30, shows no con-— would probably not be so specifically a re- 
sistent variation with size of place; indeed, in sort town and artists’ colony, on which its - 
2 1930 the sex ratio for the native-white group attraction to ‘women depends, were it larger. . 
in the v very large cities (500,000 . and over) In addition, one specialized feature such as 
stood well above the figures for the smaller the prison (with its attendant male abun- 
-classifications.** We may conclude that" dance) in Dannemora, New York,” would 
the hypothesis of greater female preference not exert so pronounced an effect con total 
for the large cities is far from established. | sex ratio were Dannemora a larger city; a : 


2 


- Yet Table I indicates an interesting rela- large body of population would serve in — 
tionship between sex ratio and community degree to balance or counteract the = g 
_ size. Cities characterized by pronounced sur- of the abnormal feature. Bt 
pluses of one sex (e.g. those falling within 
Intervals I-III and X- XII), quite distinct SUMMARY | 
from those where males and females are ‘The present study has examined sex dis- 
rather equally divided ‘(Intervals If) tribution in its relation to city size. No over- 
tend to” cluster within the smaller size- association is apparent between the 
ee groups. Indeed, no city of 100,000 and above — phenomena; sex ratio tends neither to rise 
B appears in Intervals I-III and X- i nor fall with size of community. However, a 
4 Extremes in sex ratio thus appear char- Cities of meg male or female surplus, os 
acteristic of small rather than of large com-— quite distinct from those where the sexes are 
munities. Table I illustrates that the larger rather evenly distributed, cluster in the 
_ the city, the less. its chance for demonstrating — smaller size-groups. It was shown that one 
_ @ marked preponderance of one sex. ‘This, explanation of their extremely unbalanced 
2 may de due to the element of specialization; sex ratios might derive from this fact. 
it is likely that small cities are more highly 
ora, of Interval XII, is the most highly 
ar bape S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, op. “male” Cael of this country. Its sex ratio stands at 
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HE SPECIFIC thesis of this paper is of of personality structure requires less — 

formal organization is an important effort if large groups can be har dled d 

same time. The totalitarian state proceeds by 
ow 


instrument in the | transformation of 
ti "peasants into citizens of a modern state. An creating authoritarian structures and by 
earlier paper’ dealt with individual and compelling membership in them. Comformity 
ol choices between possible alternatives — to: patterns s set at the top is enforced upon — 
in the Americanization process. The The modifi- lower | ranks of members. Democracies, 
Mary B. Treudley, “An Ethnic Group’s View of and bring pressure upon individuals to con- 
the American Middle Class,” American Sociological form to set behavior patterns. But they a 
Review, XI, December 1946, 718-724. rely exclusively upon such 
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FORMAL ORGANIZATION AND | THE AMERICANIZATION PROCE SS 45. 

make the thesis more specific, the ‘virtue which they have been forced to 
Americanization process has been character- 

"ined by a balance between authoritarian f time m more ‘exact than the sun and the sea = 

~ structures to which the newly arrived im- _ sons instill in the peasant. New types of 
‘migrant and his children must adjust and motivation drive them to work harder than q 


‘autonomous structures which he creates and their ‘cousins whom they “left behind in 


largely to to this balance between the exter- ‘American scorn for the poverty of the Old 
nally imposed. norms and behavioral patterns World, attributing it to the. “laziness” which 4 
of coercive organizations and those developed a ‘they have had to abandon 
by the ethnic group through its own volun- reduce the degree of adjustment 

tary y associations, the United States has been quired of them or at least to feel that their 7 


successful in bringing about the change in personality is more voluntary, 


changes in personality | desired by the larger — Greeks, when they could, have preferred _ 
society, at a maximum rate of speed, with open | small businesses of their own or to 
an economy of effort on the part of the prepare themselves for one of the independ- 
dominant group, and at a relatively low cost ri ent professions. Even there their freedom m of 
in suffering to those undergoing * ‘conver- action is limited by patterns of economic 
sion.” This statement | patently does not activity which demand a good deal of adjust- 
apply to the Negroes and to other extremely to formal organization. Businessmen 
disadvantaged minorities, such as the Mexi- professionals alike have to enter into 
cans, Filipinos, and Puerto Ricans. The — ; impersonal relations with their suppliers and © 
thesis will be examined concretely in terms of usually with customers or clients who are 
the Greek-Americans settled in the sats strangers. The tax laws, if nothing else,com- 
metropolitan area* them to keep written records and to be- 
NT TO AMERICAN BUSINESS it advisable to join business or professional — 
T were in New pate actively in their work and ritual. All 
_ England. They began to ‘come in numbers _ this training prepares them to make use of 
a in the last decade of the nineteenth | century. formal organizations ‘to secure group ends ; 
Arrived here, they found a highly complex other than economic. = 
society, to which they had to make many q 
adjustments. Particularly in the sphere of ADJUSTMENT TO THE AMERICAN 


ey to EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
economic relationships have they had STEM 


= themselves to American ways of acting, ’ ‘The: children of the Greek community a ; 

_ with slight chance of modifying their ein compelled by law to attend schools which 

; situations to suit personalities grown to ma- it dves not dominate. Only in a few industrial - 
turity in small primary communities in centers have the Greeks sufficient numbers 


> Greece. The poorer and less well hol and wealth to support parochial schools of — 


_ have gone into factories, patterned by ei own, but these must conform to basic 
dominant Yankee group through long ex- 


bs field the public school, a complex social 
¢ writer's classes in connection with a course on formal and authoritari ian in character. As all 
American ethnic groups. The field work has been - Tesult, the second generation differs from the 
Sponsored by the International Institute of Boston, re first, in that they | learn to act in terms of 


under the direction of Miss Marion Blackwell. Con- 
‘tacts between Wellesley College and the Greek 4 formal o organization at a much earlier period © 


comunty were made by Mrs. Basil Despotes of S their lives. Just what change that produces ] 
Institute staff. in structure is yet to be explored. 


4 can modify to suit his needs and taste. Due ~ Greece. , Some of them have come to feel an 7 
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aw ‘The effects of school attendance are no - the urban environment in which their New- 
> limited to the children. School authorities — World lives are spent. One of the major steps _ 
- individualize the immigrant mother, forcing _ which the ethnic individual takes in develop- 
= _ her to assume responsibilities and make de- ing an American personality is the transfer- — 
- cisions for her offspring in which her tradi- ence of a large part of his leisure time from 
tional lore gives her no support. In so acting, — ‘the clique to the club. More specifically in a 

_she becomes a different person from the he typi- this case, a Greek starts to become an Ameri- _ , 
Greek peasant woman. can when he stops frequenting a coffee shop 
and is initiated into a lodge. In the Greek 4 


# The culture learned at school is brought — 
home at night. ‘Foreign- -born parents discover ; American organizations which occupy his 

a, a “Trojan horse” within the home, manned time, he becomes accustomed to the election 
4 by their children who teach them, through the of officers, the collection of dues, the writing — 

=f - generational conflict characteristic of Ameri- of minutes, the making of motions and their = 
can society, that European family structure a debate in formal | fashion. Gradually both he a 

traditions cannot be preserved un- and the group p to which he belongs learn to 

> changed in an American setting. They have use formal organization as an instrument for — 


to fit themselves into new parental roles to. _ achieving common ends. Pe eo | 
Among the Greeks, as among many other 
ORGANIZATION N AND ‘minorities, the church is dominant in almost 
AMERICANIZATION, a group life. Most of the associations which 
American personality was not forged i are so numerous among these people are 
_ submission to authoritarian decrees. Demo- either sponsored by the church or sheltered 
Fi “cratic ways of thinking and doing were ham- _ by it. The part played by their churches in § { 7 
out by the impact of individual upon the Americanization of immigrants has not 


_ individual and group upon group in the town — "been sufficiently studied. It varies from group 
meetings and Congregational churches of | to group, depending on a wide variety of 
New England.’ Associational autonomy has factors, but it is of great 
always been a cherished possession of significance. 
American men and, since the Revolutionary _ The Greek Orthodox Church might have 
War, of women as well. While a certain been expected to form a bulwark against the 
- amount of coercion is applied to all who live 7 rapid Americanization of its members. It has q 

within our borders, it is also true that even had a long experience in Europe as an agency 


Ee slaves were free to gather for religious £, by which a minority under imperial sway has © 
_ worship after their own fashion. For most ‘maintained its cultural identity. Hatred of 4 


residents upon American soil there is a con- sy Roman Catholicism and of Mohammedanism 
siderable area where freedom of f assembly is has, | by turn, been deeply impressed upon 
permitted or encouraged. Orthodox adherents as they defended their 
‘While autonomy is "permitted in clique faith against adulteration. Persecution might 
formations, it is the formal voluntary asso- well | have strengthened the authority of f the 
Pe x. 5 ciations that are important in the remolding — hierarchy, but there was another p process at q 


personality. Only groups as devoted to Work within the church. While the Greek 
peasant visiting patterns as the Italians can _ church is under the he direction of t the patriarch ~ , 
rural of interaction in of Constantinople, it has not always been 
subject to his control. In the sixteenth cen- 
"The writer is indebted to Miss Ola EB Winslow, tury, when Venice ruled Greece, no ties were a 
Professor of English, Wellesley College, for sharing permitted with the capital of the Turkish 
> Empire. Again, for a third of the nineteenth — a 
a the Greek church upheld its inde- 
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pendence of the in its effort to maintenance, and government are in 
free itself from Turkish domination. In _ the hands of the local congregation must 
__ studying the Greek Orthodox church in - » overlooked. The Greeks today are follow- 
tion to the process of Americanization, its ing along the path first charted by the Eng- 
democratic structure seems more important lish and the Scotch-Irish in the seventeenth 
than its nationalistic culture. eighteenth centuries, and followed in the 
As a result of historical accident, when the main by most of the Protestant groups who 
Greeks first began coming to the United have settled in the United States since. They — 
States, the patriarchate of Constantinople are engaged i in making themselves into Amer- 
was in position to exercise power over 
setting up of churches on this side | of the 
Atlantic or in staffing them and maintaining In the early of immigration, 
_ supervision of their personnel. This freedom = viduals who, as peasants in Greece, a 
- from outside control has favored an even have | assumed a fairly passive role as mem- 
more democratic organization than existed in “bers ¢ of a village church long organized | 
Greece.* The hierarchy are dependent upon dominated by a well established tradition and 
the laity almost to the same extent as in < hierarchy secure in their position in the ‘ 
Protestant ‘congregationally organized larger society, were compelled to take un- 
churches. pa accustomed responsibility for forming new 
large measure of control in individual congregations, building and equipping 
churches resides in the ‘ ‘community,” a for- churches cathedrals, supporting the 
mal organization of their lay members. — church and its staff, and formulating and — 


church; but he must achieve a position of ae It i is — this sort of decision-_ 
leadership through his education » personality, — _ making that the American personality s struc-— 
and devotion to the general welfare. His oc- ‘ture has been formed. 
cupancy of such a status is not assured by The end of the pioneer period did a 


a church is s clearly divided between the p priest a to make re responsible choices in real dilemmas. 


and the community, and any encroachment Local congregations faced a whole series of 

2 of the former upon the area of responsibility ij what might be called “problems of Ameri- 

‘reserved for the latter is keenly resented canization.” It is almost as if they were in 
firmly opposed-® a school with a carefully devised curriculum, 

any consideration of the Americaniza-_ using the problem-solv solving method of educa- 

- tion of Greek immigrants, the fact that they tion. When the course course is finished, they and aa 

_ belong to a church whose establishment, their church alike are American. Each new 


af For an analysis of sobornost, or congregational 4s 


Maynard, Russia in Flux, Macmillan Company, 1948, : cally they can be divided into two main cate- » 
passim. A study of the concept of congregationalism _ gories, those relating to the maintenance of ye 
as it is understood in a Greek village church and — . the church and those concerned with the an 

a South Dakota Greek Orthodox congregation 4 
might well prove enlightening to one interested in Greek migration did not consist solely of 
y the sociology of knowledge. It is difficult to tell — peasants. . The founders of the Greek Cathedral in :* 4 


—. 


_ whether American or Greek meanings are attached - Boston, for example, were predominantly intellec- 
_ to the forms which have been brought from Europe - tuals, but they have associated with themselves in 
to the United States. = = = = === the management of church affairs persons from every 
ei *For a more extended analysis, see W. Lloyd level of society in Greece. Men of peasant back- 
Warmer and Leo Srole, The Social Systems of ground are found in the leadership of most churches _ 
American Ethnic Groups, Yale University Press, and have carried major responsibility for the estab- 


1945, especially pp. 156- 159) 171- 72, of churches, especially in industrial areas. 
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(AMERICAN 5 SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
timing the extent of its to tothe of the priests comes somewhat later. The 


American types of ques- American branch has depended for a half- 
century on Greek priests, educated in Greece. 


church members to complain that 


"problems and could not them relevant 


the Greek Orthodox, can remain Greek K only lev 
pastoral ‘counsel. The result has been anid 


as long as the majority of its members 1 want 


adapt to the new society and as the “with the large majority of its students 
younger generation become more Americans. Mingled with them are 
the desire grows to modify the church to fit young Greek theologs, starting their Ameri-— 
the new that is — canization are ordained. 


laity, might like t to block change in the re 4 ‘a scattered over the United 
tional religious culture, the church by its States, as they vote contributions to seminary a3 


_ canization of its members and thus necessi-_ _ The length of the church service is now 


tates its own development according to “under discussion. The two or three hours of 


_ American ritual, which seem none too long to the pea- 
iy Once the initial adjustments have been sant, irk the modern American. The ques- 


f made to a a society in which church and state as tion of the language of the ritual and the © 
are separate, realization begins to dawn upon 


sermon is 0..e with which every non-English- 
speaking group has had to deal. The transi- 


the governing council that in the United 
tion from Greek to English seems inevitable 


_ States churches are in competition n with each 


other and with secular organizations for ~ to all but a few of the most ardent upholders — 
members, money, time, prestige, and power. 


n of traditional forms, but the timing of the 


a = the Greek Orthodox Church is not a — _ change is a matter for heated debate. The 
- missionary church and therefore is not ex- — - problem of how the younger generation is to 

-— tenely competitive in spirit, its leaders do be trained for participation in the service and — 
want to retain as many as possible of the _ persuaded to attend is becoming urgent. The 

Greek Americans in its membership. The Sunday School has already been 


= ambitious among them would like also ; from American culture and is being used to 


| cea the position of the Orthodox bridge the gap between the old and the 
church in we, structure of pg; religion _ young. The more or less autonomous control a 

= face the problems occasioned by the volun-— q 

5 8 =—S—S—té(iséarry financing off religion a nd learn in time majority and of the minority, which is the 
to adopt American methods of raising money. essence of Americanism. 

_ As the church grows, its supra-local organiza-— 

becomes more complex and makes OTHER AUTONOMOUS ORGANIZATIONS § 

local congregations. The financial dependence Greek Americans. have | to be as 

of the hierarchy upon the goodwill of the ~ _ great “joiners” as any of the older American 

~ rank and file makes for a sensitivity to public stocks. They have set up a bewildering array 


_ opinion and to the power of ordinary people, of associations. These fall into eight cate-— 


_ when banded together, that is democratizing — - gories. The first are the organizations essen- 


for both groups. tial to the maintenance of the church. An 
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= children are taught the language and i served behavior. People may use has ea 
traditions of Greece, so that they may feel organization to. Satisfy widely differing 
at home in the nationalistic church. The needs and desires. The analysis that i 
League of Orthodox Youth has been newly disregards the individual and presents only 
formed to | encourage loyalty to the church services performed for large : sections of the 
y among young People. The second are mutual- _ ethnic group. It deals chiefly with the social 
aid societies. As a matter of fact, though rather the psychological needs 
“several of the r men’s organizations possess people, It is intended to be suggestive « of 
| _ mutual aid features, none is limited to that — hypotheses which other students ine this ite 
"7 purpose today. This ; type of primitive i insur- field might be interested in testing. a ete. 
ance dying out, as even first- -generation ushioning the Shock of Transition. — 
_ men learn to lay aside their peasant fear of In the first place, these “organizations 
4 impersonal relations and to replace mutual | cushion the shock of the transition from ‘? 
assistance among friends with ‘commercial simple village s society to a complex urban 
contracts written by strangers. The third are one by creating a semblance of the earlier 
charitable societies, such as the Philoptokos, — social setting. _ They provide a time and 
tll whose membership is drawn largely from the i place for seeing familiar faces and hearing 
older women of the church. Charity is not _ the language of one’s childhood. While they = 
confined to such societies, but i is exercised i in - are formally organized, the informal aspects — 
a 


re much more important to the older ge 


q 
1 


a organization. . The fourth are te so- eration than are the avowed purposes. Many 
cieties—Pan- Arcadian, Pan- Cretan, Pan- individuals, for example, maintain member- a 
Laconian ship i in the Cathedral, even though they ; also” 
to be the enrichment of their particular sec- belong to some other Greek Orthodox or 
tion of Greece through philanthropic gifts. American Protestant church, so that they . 

ia The fifth are prestige organizations, like the can keep in touch with their friends and u up 7. 

Ahepa (American Hellenic Educational Pro- to date on the current gossip. 

gressive Association), the G.A.P.A. (Greek- Another of the cushioning effects is that 

_ American Progressive Association), and the of supporting essential aspects of the Greek 
5 Helicon, which stress Americanism and suc- penalty 3 as long as they are retained. 

a cess, as measured by education, income, and A peasant, thrown alone into American so- 
3 the active promotion of the general welfare. a ciety, would have the feeling of being 
_ The sixth are auxiliaries for adolescents, like spurlos versenkt if he could not continue to 

the Maids of. Athens, the e Daughters of f Penel- talk and act, laugh and make merry, or 

7 ope and the Sons of Pericles, ‘sponsored by mourn his dead in company with others in 

a Ahepa. The seventh, like the Pythagoras ways to which he was accustomed. The more ~ 
‘Meet Society, } have no o other purpose than complex personalities developed by upper- 

its class European culture often feel even more 

__ development in America. The eighth are lost in the American environment, where no 
__ branches of American organizations, such as one seems to speak their language. The per- 
various veterans’ associations, ethnic political sonality disorganization which Thomas and 


Znaniecki discuss is prevented for most in- 


FUNCTIONS OF ACTONOMOUS ORGANIZATIONS miliar "surroundings and remaining them- 


from the stated purposes of the various Still another of the cushioning effects 
_ organizations. The functions that they serve comes from eal — the ncrRaiaa 
for their members ar are not formulated in their 


toning of ethnic see Warner and Srole, 
ferred from comments or from op. cit., ch. 9. — 
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itself is undergoing Americanization. Since 4 ing their own \ relative position in that so- 
it is autonomous, the leaders, who are ciety. Thomas and Znaniecki report that not 
7 usually moving more rapidly than the rest, all Polish Americans belong the com- 
adjust the tempo of change to suit the munity. Mere residence in given 
_—~——s majority. Even those most resistant to munity | does not entitle a man to member- 
influence often assume “American ship in the local group. His” conduct 
personality characteristics in imitation of must meet certain minimum standards. 
their more assimilated compatriots, but so There was no indication of such blacklisting 


gradually unconsciously as to be un- of outcastes by the Boston Greeks. What 
_ aware of their own development. ae they did instead was to evaluate the relative - 


2. Maintaining Interaction Among Greek weight to be attached to position in Greece 
4 Americans. A second major function of these and success in the United States, and thus 
- organizations i is to hold together individuals _ to develop a measure by which status is 


who no longer share enough common ex- accorded here. 


— 


perience and understanding to be bound by - Beside satisfying the need for an ordering © 
-  ibaeel ties. Successful members, immersed of relationships, these formal organizations — 
American activities and relationships, make 1 more explicit the climbing systems 
would find it difficult to maintain informal within the Greek community. They 
ties within the ethnic community. Only in reward the successful — 
a formal setting are they brought into asso- Helicon, for example, is open only to those 

ciation with the less successful of the group. hold ci “college degrees. The importance 
: Without the societies, leadership would Rae to membership is evidenced by the 


_ drawn away from the community more resentment felt, both within and c outside the 
quickly than in club against the occasional per. person who ‘slips 
Dispersion through the class ‘structure. is in without a sheepskin. Membership either 
- paralleled by dispersion in | physical space. in Ahepa or G.A.P.A. is a testimonial to 


Greek Americans are ecologically wide- one’s s solid worth and achievement. q 
ly scattered throughout metropolitan Bos- for the less successful, there are satisfactions _ 
ton. They have no colony, such as the to be derived from the public recognition of 
Italians have maintained in the North End those who have surpassed them. They can 
and which i is useful to them in at least two identify themselves with these “race a 
. ways. Such segregation ‘permits a a locality heroes,” sharing vicariously | in their distinc- 
grouping, which maintains primary relation- tion. They can also use the prestige group 

ships among its residents. The North End ss role models, picking up useful hints on 
is also a center to which dispersed Italians ‘ how to get ahead. Since | rising in the ethnic 
may return, to visit their friends in resi- structure and becoming more American a are 
dence or to meet those from other sections almost synonymous, the minority group 
of the city. The Greeks have no such geo- 4 ‘offers incentives to its members to take on 
_ graphic base for their informal relationships, the personality patterns of which the ma- 


once they have graduated from the coffee jority approves. re 


y shops. It is chiefly | the Cathedral that pro. pro- ag Solving Problems arising from ‘Ameri 
vides them with the physical space essential canization. A fourth major function of these — 
to all face-to-face interaction, while the as- formal organizations is the solving of the 

-sociations supply the occ occasions for their specific. problems of ag group ) in transition 

‘meeting with their friends. from a European peasant society to 

3. Making Ethnic Social Structure ( Overt. American urban _ one, Associations are 

ars third mayer function of these o organiza-— formed to relieve the group of certain types 

anxiety or distress. One problem is the 

support | of the needy. An 1 ethnic group, , until 


Ad 


4 


of the communi 


ty. People “need the 
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4 “feel a a respon i silty for at various levels of Ameri- 
compatriots. To compensate for traditional canization is both hastened and made e easy 
- community provisions for their care, char- A by allowing the ethnic individual to practice 
"table s societies have been formed, to which ~ behaving in terms of his new personality 
are transferred the | - obligations once carried — among his own kind, where he is not over- 
ae. the Greek village. Another problem grows whelmed by a sense of inferiority, before he _ 
out of the fact that American culture mini- is called upon to play similar roles in the | 
mizes ‘the duty of children to support their presence of alien and possibly unfriendly 
ls The first generation learn quickly — observers. Unaware of how carefully Ameri- _ 
that they must make some other provision — can culture has patterned the transforma- _ 
for their old age, and do so through | setting tion from European into American personal- a 
up mutual benefit associations. Collective ity, the individual undergoing the process _ 
action, in both cases, the bur burden | for feels that he is achieving new social skills 
individual. his own volition. His growth | seems volun. 
Still another problem ieee alte a tary, and in a very real sense it is, for there 
‘the second generation moves through ado-— “are alternatives among which he has the 
lescence. Childhood arouses to choose. That his range of choice is 
anxiety in the Greek American community. not as great as he believes it to be is S | 
Children are allowed to mingle freely with delusion which he shares with 1 most of man- : 
those of every nationality background in kind, 
public schools and on public playgrounds. interesting to observe, in many 
_ But when they reach the dating age, the ways, are the charitable societies of older 


4 


parents become disturbed lest they marry © - women of the first generation. No group 
non-Greeks. They realize, for the most part, perr be more awkward and self- conscious 
that traditional match- making is inappro- - at first in their handling of unfamiliar forms . 
priate to the American scene, but they do _ of interaction. But since they are all in . 
é not approve of American courtship patterns. same situation, the tension occasioned by i e- 
4 They resort, instead, to the formal organiza- _ acting in strange ways is pleasantly exciting — 


tion of young people of the same age and _ rather than emotionally upsetting. With 
opposite sex, to provide a setting in which _ surprising speed some among them acquire 
thei sons will come to know the daughters enough skill to provide adequate leadership 
| of their friends and “fall in love,” ” as is the for the rest. 
odd American custom. . The younger genera- Formal organizations also permit ot 
tion tend to accept this transitional pattern standing members of the ethnic group 
with little | opposition, for they too prefer a - Practice still more difficult leadership tech- __ 
marital partner of their own nationality. For — niques. . They lei learn to handle typical Ameri- 
non- conformists, at least among the problems, involving” complex coopera-— 
possibility of marriage outside ethnic them a active, raising and disbursing 
‘Practicing American” Behavior in an ceptable to all factions. Some individuals 
Ethnic Setting. A fifth major function of were found who had graduated from Greek- ¢ i 
permit the practice of American behavior participation in non-ethnic associations, 
Compare Mayone Stycos, “The Spartan and, after prolonged training in organiza- 
Greeks of Bridgetown; The Second Generation” — tional behavior patterns, had returned to 


= there are real alternatives and some tive effort, such as -securing members and 4) 
these autonomous organizations is that they ~ “American societies, moved on to full- time 


1948, -86. take top positions in organizations in which 
tycos, in his very thorough study of a small com- ; they had once been subordinates. As a result 
munity, found much opposition on the part of the 
of their outgroup wing have i in- 
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upper- r-class character- are open to him. The International In- 


the same time, their greater stitute i is a good illustration of the first type. 
leads to ‘the wider diffusion He is not required o n entry to lay aside 
of more complex interactional patterns — his ethnic personality, but he does have to | 
among the whole ethnic community. ® epi make some adjustments to outgroups. Pat- 

_ 6. Making Group Choices between Cul terns that are less Greek are provided for 
ture Patterns. The problems associated with his use, on the assumption that he will in — 
double loyalty have not presented t to the time become a full-fledged participant in 

Greek Americans the tragic dilemma which society. Settlement houses make 
a ——F faced German Americans during the first similar allowance for groups who want to 

Fe World War and Japanese Americans in the : retain for the time being as ae re 

second world conflict. While conflict in their ancestral culture. 

f allegiance i is not an issue, every ethnic indi- For the person who is por to at on 
vidual is forced to ‘consider over and over — _ American terms only, there are still other 
again his relation to Greek and to American. voluntary a ssociations. Women have a nar- 

culture. | “Shall we dance Greek or Ameri- _ rower choice than men, but they may join 
the Parent-Teachers Association or the 

Reale question of culture conflict. League of Women Voters . Men are often 

= In the home it becomes the decision be- eee to join the proper ‘business or ~ 

tween a | Greek broadcast and the fessional organizations, while fraternal 

a es a big- league game. Innumerable choices cieties compete for their membership. In 

2 of this type determine the rate of speed time, some individuals are ready to separate 
with which individuals doff their old habits” themselves completely from the Greek com- 
and become “new men.” Lites munity. They y sever their connections with 
> While the important decisions ns of an the Greek Orthodox Church and become 
ethnic group» are informally, the either Protestants or Catholics. They retain 
various associations translate into words | the _a sentimental affection for their native land. 
consensus of the moment. They record the Their children may study Greek in college. 
ak fact that attitud d Greece are ceas- But they are too busy with their new Amer-— 
_ ing to be traditional and inarticulate. Their ican activities to find time for their old 
formal discussions of the plight of their "Greek friends. The church is particularly 
ae native land help their members to think and — _ concerned with the question as to whether — 
feel as about its problems. ra ‘such complete alienation from the 
act American terms, petitioning the munity is inevitable with increasing assimi- 
es, President and Congress to adopt the policy — lation. Its future depends on whether the q 


q i of their preference. The decision to build a 5 essential characteristics of Greek Orthodoxy 
_ hospital in Arcadia or a school in Crete, a can be maintained by a priesthood and a 


talk but requires ratification by a re- American. 
sponsible group before contracts can be let 
materials and workme A THE ‘NEED RE-EX 
opinion as is the Greek Orthodox marks 
: 
fairly quickly each new stage reached on the repute in the ae nineteen- -twenties, when 


journey from Greece to the United States. _ itw was taken | to mean somethin don b the 
_ OF NON-ETHNIC period following the first World War, when 
m of The cghebe individual, once he has a - misguided effc efforts tried to remake ethnic per- 
tained a certain degree of Americanism,  sonalities according» toa simple and uni-— 
e _ not limited to his own nationality societies. form pattern, the United States reverted to 
| Both: inter-ethnic and non- ethnic organiza- “its: minorities a 
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_ to convert themselves voluntarily o on n their societies in Africa and the Pacific i into world 
own initiative. Americanization does take — “ citizens. Russia has a pattern for such trans- is 
place, as it always has, through the process - formation to suit her own interests. She has 

of undergoing a series of common experi- — applied it on a national scale, and is hard at : 

“ences, whose end result is the e developmen nt work making peoples of other nations adjust 
of personalities which, even in the land of to it. To American observers it seems ex- 

their origin, would never be mistaken for cessively costly in human lives and in hu- 

. anything but American. The recent discus- _ man capacities. It has, however, proved to 
sion of cultural pluralism has served the be extremely effective, especially when it is 
very useful purpose of increasing American — applied with ruthless determination by a 

tolerance for, or better, appreciation of dif- ‘police state. The United States h has 

But its advocates sometimes wae techniques for personality. modifica- 

nore the fact “that a-society must rely for tion which have worked with reasonable 
its security upon of commo ‘satisfaction on our own soil. It might | 
understandings. to re-examine our historical experience 

One of the basic problems of a world at in the light of our position of dominance in 

is the transformation | of European affairs. 
_ and Asiatic peasants and members ¢ of 


n A AMERICA the ‘tees tal | appears us to attempt to formulate some of the gen- 
frequently to be an athlete, an characteristics. of hero worship as a 
tainer, or a person of relatively social process in America. 
_ accomplishment, whose pre- eminence in our _ While hero worship in America ranges — 
scale of values causes unfavorable comment — from the adulation of entertainers and other 
_ concerning the “materialism” or “vulgarity” celebrities to such diverse things as_ the 
of the American style of li life. ‘We have had celebration of legendary heroes, the decora- 
| in past years a number | of tion of military heroes, and the cult of 4 
heroes, contrasting with the stainless in- saints, believe that it represents a 
tegrity our official national heroes generic process which expresses itself 
§ martyrs. In addition to this problem of many aspects of life as the tendency to 


--values, the - emergence of popular heroes has__ select certain individuals as collective ideals, 
- frequently constituted a disturbing political to ; accord them special status, and to sur- 
and social force. Mass hero worship leads round them with behavior characterized a 
_haturally to “excesses, to blind devotion ‘hero worship.” The hero worshipper 
leaders America has become characterized as the 
a “quences, _ it leads often to the irrationality “fan.” ” Yet there is no reason to believe t that 


and | triviality of fads and cults s. Ina any case, "similar behavior is not to be found in all ¥ 
a social force is loosed which acts in a diss societies. 
turbing way upon the status quo. The un- 
redictabili has been suggested that the are 
predictability of popular heroes and t  ~pre- eminently a race of hero-worshippers and that 
apparent mystery" of what makes them lead this serves to explain the excesses associated with b= “ 
Hitler. See H. J. C. Grierson, Carlyle and Hitler 
* Manuscript received September 8, 1048. 7 (Cambridge, At the Univ. Press, 1933). The best 7 
This mystery has been stated by Gerald John-— A survey of American hero worship is provided by 
“son in American Heroes and Hero Worship (New — Dixon Wecter, The Hero in America (New York, 
York, » Harper & & Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1941). See t the 
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—‘Itis | the description « of hero worship with career of a public figure, for instance, a tal 
- which the present paper is concerned, based — point may be reached at which the public : 
largely ‘upon data derived from a study acquires sentimentality ard 


the generic character of hero a popular hero a 
Worship as a social process. endearment, a tremendous loyalty, a reluc- 


At the point of origin of hero worship, — tance to admit critical reflection, and a 
<4 the emergence of a hero may be noted by faith and veneration which verge upon — 
certain signs. One of these i is sudden or un- superstition. Once a public figure acquires" 
usual fame. Another is a marked shift in 1 the status of a popular hero, he is to be 
status. A is the beginning of behavior Specially reckoned with as a social force.® 
hero worship. * In the If an entertainer, he becomes “box office. 


‘Ifa political leader, acquires generic 


cri 
works | for diverse aspects of hero worship: Stefan appeal: he draws crowds, fills stadiums, 
Czarnowski, Le culte des heros et les conditiones 


sociales (Paris, Alcan, 1919); L. R. Farnell, makes money, votes, and “gathers: his 
E Hero Cults (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1921); H. - following from all walks of life. His name 

: Delehaye, Sanctus: essai sur le culte des saints dans = and image act as an inspiration to organize 

Pantiquité (Bruxelles, Société des Bollandistes, 1927) ; large masses of peop le. Later in his career, a 


C. D. Gower, “The Supernatural Patron in Sicilian a 

ticul 
D. thesis, Univ. of Chicago, arly after death, he be 


F. R. Raglan, The Hero, a Study memorated or canonised, his tomb becomes 
Tradition, Myth, and Drama (London, Methuen & a place of pilgrimage , his fame becomes 


Co., Ltd., 1936); and Robert Redfield, Tepoztlan, . legendary, and a full- fledged hero cult may 


Mexican Village (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, up as an institution. 


B. “The. Bere 0s 0 Seciel Tyee: We find hero worship to have a genetic 

_ (Chicago, Unpubl. Ph.D. Thesis, Univ. of Chicago, — _ sequence, going ‘through a sort of cycle be- — 
1948). ginning with the emergence of a > ll 
*We have weed the following criteria to define hero. The main phases of this p process 


hall designa spontaneous 
by news-space to him, rumor and legend design (1) 1 
or concerning him, or the fact that everybody knows or unorganize popular homage, (2) orma 


_ him; (2) a person who is commonly called a hero — recognition and honor, (3) the building A 
ka (or some equivalent or marginal term such as idol, of an idealized image or legend of the hero, 
__ champion, favorite son, patron saint, martyr); and & commemoration of ‘the hero, and (5) 


(3) @ person who is the object of hero worship. tablished cult. While all heroes do not 
_-‘The criteria for hero worship are as follows: (a) 


the hero is admired, eulogized, acclaimed, or other- complete this cycle, | there is a tendency for 
wise honored by his society; (b) he is formally them to become legendary and to pass into — 
recognized or canonised; (c) he is commemorated - the tradition of the group , as cult symbols. | 


or (d) he has a following of devotees, “fans,” or OW, w n 
_hero-worshippers. “Fans” are distinguished from the shall consider in following sectic 


public by the intensity and self-conscious- ‘the of a typical the 
Persons especially devoted to a hero frequently study of this process has been provided by 
constitute a club or “ “cult” in his name, honoring or Lloyd Lewis in Myths After Lincoln (1929). See i 
emulating him in various ways. According to these also R. P. Basler, Lincoln Legend (Boston, 
Charles Lindbergh, Babe Ruth, and Jack Houghton, Mifflin, 1935). 
_ Dempsey would be outstanding among persons who OW. OF. Ogburn, “The Great Man vs. ys. Social 
J ‘became popular heroes in America during the nine- Forces,” Social Forces (1926), 5: 229-31. ‘See also 
-teen-twenties. Other persons of this period having — _ the concept of charismatic leadership as developed | 
characteristics of popular heroes include: General by Max Weber. | 4 
: J. Pershing, Sergeant York, Will Rogers, Rudolph "Babe Ruth noted that when he stood beside 
_ Valentino, Sacco and Vanzetti, Huey Long, and = statesmen, engineers, and other servants 


of it was he who got the cheers. 
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EMERGENCE OF A TYPICAL POPULAR HERO 
The emergence of Lindbergh during the 
nineteen-twenties provides one of the ‘most; 
complete case studies of popular hero 
available. case has a number of fea- 
tures which our study has shown to be 
typical of many popular heroes. Fist, the 
hero is often a person of relatively obscure 
social status prior to his elevation to the ; 
rank of a hero. Second, his fame was 
achieved by a spectacular demonstration 
which impressed the public and caused him jg 
to be recognized as a hero. Third, a spon- 
= popular response of hero worship — 
a occurred before official recognition of his 
achievement, revealing many of the mech- 
anisms of hero worship. Fourth, almost 
“mediately a mythical interpretation began 
to; grow up, in which various features were © 


attributed to him in popular imagination 


through eulogy, art, story, song, and verse. , I started to climb out of the cockpit, but 2 as 


heroes, such as. Jack Dempsey or Babe nearly hal 


‘The case of Lindbergh illustrates what 
_ might b be found to be true of many popular 


7 Ruth: how they are selected by “colorful 

feats which draw attention to them and 

excite. admiration, how hero worship ele- 

-vates them in status, and how they are 

subject to a popular interpretation which 


WORSHIP IN AMERICA > 


lar homage to formal honor, | commemora- 
tion, and cult. Much hero worship behavior — 
is unorganized, naive, and spontaneous. It i is 
extremely curious. people themselves 
not know why they do it. The unorgan- 
ized behavior of hero worship includes cer- 
tain distinctive forms which we shall here 
describe: popular homage, familiarity, pos- 
-sessiveness, curiosity, ‘identification, and 
_ Perhaps the most understandable form — 
is the popular homage which greets heroes. sO 


Spontaneous | acts, such as applause, cheers, 


raising upon shoulders, throwing” of kisses, 
and the like, express the intense admiration - 
of the people . The following example of the 


homage which greeted Lindbergh at his 


landing is a good one: Pe 


The entire field . 


sands of people all running towards my ship. . - 


soon as one foot appeared was dragged the rest 
of the way without assistance on my part. For 

f an hour I was unable to touch dl 
ground, during which time I was ardently car- 
ried around in what seemed to be a very small 
area and in every position it is possible to be in. 


_ Everyone had the best of intentions but no one 


were. 


seemed to know just what 


constitutes the forming legend of the hero. Along physical g gestures of homage 


We wish now to consider the nature of the goes spontaneous eulogy _ through songs, 


popular reaction which hero. 


he the time © of his flight in 1927, Lindbergh was 
®f “unknown.” On the day prior to his flight, he 
i= ate unrecognized in a restaurant. Almost overnight, + 

: by his exploit of flying the ocean alone in a small 
plane, he became the most eulogized hero in America, 

_ outranking in importance by far all other persons. 
This feat so struck the popular imagination that it 
provoked a flood of hysterical | eulogy and mass 
adulation which lasted for several years. Lindbergh | - 
was literally jerked upward in status and in his : 
vertical ascent became almost a demigod. From the — 
moment of his landing in Paris a popular reaction 
began to grow which reached its height before, and 
must be considered apart from, his formal recogni- 
tion as a national hero by Congress. Ten million 
medals were struck and a stamp was issued” 
his honor. 


» 


* 


Poems, anecdotes, popular drama, a and other > 
works of art. 70 Mass homage also includes 


mail containing expressions of admira- 


Li Lindbergh, (New York, Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1927), pp. 224-7. Note also the homage 
which greeted Al Capone: “The curious fact about — 
Scarface Al is that Americans... 


at the races or a football game, there was not only _ 
a thrilled murmur in the stands, there were some- | 
times cheers. What were they cheering about?” 
“ ” H 

Capone Era,” Life, February 10, 1947, Vv. 22, p. 24. 

thousand poems were dedicated 
Lindbergh; also dances, sculpture, paintings, cantatas, 
and popular songs. A heroic size statue of Babe 
Ruth ne a ball was exhibited at Rockefeller — 


ip, the | SOCIAL BEHAVIOR OF HERO WORSHIP 
status Contemporary America provides us with 
multitude of examples of hero worship j 
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tion and Numerous gifts and ‘The public is, "moreover, extremely proud 


tributes are Spontaneously given to the and loyal with regard to its heroes, rallying 


hero. = sed ma. to their defense when criticized or attacked. 


Somewhat embarrassing to many heroes Finally, unusual demands are made on 


is the familiarity and possessiveness which hero by persons having no relationship to 
the public displays toward them. It feels it him. ars “ig 
_ “owns” the hero and endeavors to appro- = How are we to interpret this behavior? — 
_ priate the hero in every type of relationship. While homage represents the effort to raise 
_ We shall enumerate some of the _ ways in the hero in status by honoring him, fa 
= the public invades the hero’s privacy. _ miliarity and possessiveness indicate a sense : 
tried to reach Valentino’s dressing identification with the hero, a collective 
q room by every - possible ruse. The hero is = to come into as close a relationship as ; 
always being manhandled, pawed, ie possible with him, to apprehend him into a 
caressed, evidencing | a desire to” touch the Category. This of dis 
hero ‘and 
him.” : People boasted of having gotten “that cal in hero worship dis. 
a close” to Lindbergh. A man offered one tance is maintained through homage and ; 
thousand dollars simply for the chance to admiration, and at the same time social 
shake his hand. People try to crowd closeness expressed through familiarity 
photographs with the hero. Attempts at and possessiveness. There is an effort to 
ae relationship also include offers of mar- become familiar with the hero and at the. 
same time to put him upon a pedestal.” 


wi 


‘Hage, business proposals, and claims of 


aad _ kinship. So many strangers claimed relation- _ The distance in hero worship is further 
_ ship with Jack Dempsey that he was called sen in the curiosity with which the oj 


the “cousin of all the Dempseys. ” Not the regards its heroes. Despite its personal in- 
least of the public possessiveness is its sense terest in the hero, it knows little of him. 
appropriation in souvenir- -hunting."* The The public seems hungry for information 
sense of familiarity with the hero is ex- concerning the life of the hero; his career 
pressed in popular affection: the public re- is followed intently i in news, magazines, and — 
fers to him by nick- -names and other terms 7 biography; crowds follow ‘him wherever he 
of endearment."* Men shake his hand; ie goes.** Jack Dempsey expresses his — 
women embrace him: toward fans who forced their way into 


— he (Lindbergh) entered the as follows: 
Building one girl was quite unable to restrain eg ‘They want te look at your eyes and your a 


z herself. She leaped from the stairway leading to > to see how badly you may have been injured 
; ce. the second floor and flung her arms around the They want to pick up a word here or a gesture 
 * . flier’ s neck. The police dislodged her. Colonel — there which, later on, they can relay, magnified, — 
_ Lindbergh blushed and shook his head as if to t4 their “own little. public. I have always re- Wa 


say, “No, » NO; garded these curious fans in a tolerant, even 


A museum St. Louis contains the thousands ats 
ae 


Note the well-known joke about small boys _ pre  wayy public” is no joke to a popular hero. 
boast: “Shake the hand shook the hand» Dempsey and Babe Ruth were constantly making 
of Babe Ruth” 
Lindbergh 's plane wa was by The distance in hero worship is also expressed 
souvenir-hunters. He rarely got a shirt back from in the common phrases, “distance builds the great 
% the laundry ; and dared not lay down a hat, coat, ay and “no man is a hero to his valet.” _ nl 
or even a piece of paper. For some reason this is “A respectable- looking woman of middle age 
considered as a right of hero-worshippers rather came up to Lindbergh, at dinner in a New York — 
than theft. hotel, and tried to look into his mouth to see 
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Since curiosity is premised upon lack of 
information, we may say that the distance 
_ with which the public is separated from its 
hero and its general ignorance of him con 
tribute to the character of hero worship as 
q relationship. The hero is subject to con- 
stant talk and gossip as the public tries to 
interpret him. This leads to the formation 
of legends. A further inference from the 
curiosity toward heroes is that the intensity | 
q the interest attests to the psychological 
importance of the hero as a in the 
4 personalities of hero-worshippers. 
_ Two more aspects of mass behavior dis- 
tinetive of hero worship will be mentioned. 
These are identification and imitation. The 
behavior Previously discussed under 
miliarity and possessiveness indicates 
popular sense of identification with 
_ Imitation is also expressive of this identifi- 
ation Imitation of heroes is seen in two 
Ay particular forms: fads and the behavior of 
fans. Valentino, for instance, was responsi-_ 
; ble for a fad of side-burns and vaselined 
= 
A similar observation might be made with 
“regard to Sinatra bow- ties and vocal man- 
nerisms. Boys emulate Jack Dempsey and 
Babe Ruth. This may amount to literal 
impersonation, as in the case of hero-wor- 
shippers who even take the name and « char- 
of their heroes.”° It is often possible 


some popular hero. Whether in the 
diffusion of fashions or in the intense emula- — 
tion of fans, we find imitation be one 

of the characteristic types” s of behavior ¢ of 
hero” worship. Identification with heroes 
“helps to explain their extraordinary effec- 
tiv in two fields: education?* and 
‘ eadership. In the latter case, because of the 
admiration of heroes and the strong sense 
d of identification with them, heroes have a 
A devotee of Robert Browning, for instance, 
has assumed the character of the poet » Spent his — 

life studying his career, become authority 
Browning, collected a museum of his relics, and 
wears his ring. Time, May 17,1047, 
Identification with heroes means that the | 
lie will be equipped with a number of approved — 
roles, assuming the militant attitudes of war heroes 
time of war, the of 


| 


_ hair. His love- -making technique was copied. — 


to become powerf 
_ impossible, for instance, to explain the suc- 


of a leader such as Huey Long 


his talents and techniques, 

in America include formal (hero com- 

i” memoration, and cult. We see formal “el 
of heroes in the following familiar proc-— 
ceremonies of recognition, special dis- 
_tinctions and privileges accorded to heroes, 

_ formal tributes and celebrations, and hon- 


orary adoption. All of these are methods of 


according status to heroes.?* Recognition of 
+ heroes in America | is seen in the decoration 
of military heroes, the selection of ath-- 
champions,’ and the canonization of 
“saints.” Special distinctions ns and privileges 
confer on the hero a. a unique status. The 
_ traffic rules of New York were reversed nad 
 Lindbergh’s car.” He was honored by in- 
numerable formal tributes and celebra- 


4 Horatio Alger heroes, etc., in appropriate situations. 
= The martyr status of Huey Long evi- 
Honor raises status, creating maintaining 
hierarchical distinctions. See Hans Speier, “Honor 
and Social Structure,” Social Research (1935), 2: 74-— 
See A. T. Wilson, Gallantry, its Public Recog- 


‘Arbuthnot, Heroes of Pence 
(Hero Fund Commission, 1935); P. A. Wilkins, His- 
tory of the Victoria Cross (London, A. Constable 
Competitions or tournaments are typical 
__ stitutions for the selection of champions. The hero 
is given a belt, cup, or other trophy, significant of 
his status, which is often transferable to another 
hero when the status is transferred. 
_ * As, for instance, Mother Cabrini. Canonization | 
is perhaps the most completely developed institu- 
tion for the selection and recognition of heroes. It 
is a complex judicial process, involving investigation 
c of the life of the hero, examination of witnesses and 
_ evidence by a series of courts, and statutory delays, 
taking normally over fifty years before glorification 
- ™ A special air mail stamp was issued, the first © 
— a stamp was issued for a man still living. 
Similarly, Pershing in France was accorded the 
_ unique honor of touching and kissing the hilt of the 
sword and cross of the Legion of Honor. “This was 
most signal honor France bestowed on 
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AMERICAN € 


tions.?® Another of formal honor ex- ‘The monuments and memorials to. a hero 
tended to heroes is seen in honorary adop- are usually larger and more re. magnificent F 7 
tion. Funerals are a particular occasion than those to ordinary persons.*? Large edi- 


q 4 for tributes and panegyrics to heroes. The fi fices, funds, or institutions may be dedi-— 


magnitude of funeral honors reflects. ‘the cated toa hero. 3 A plaque was unveiled at 


= social value and status. Maritime commemorating the spot 


a: Commemoration includes, beyond honor > where Lindbergh first flew over France on 
(of heroes, the effort to perpetuate the mem- his: way to Le Bourget field. T he relics and 

ory of heroes in tradition. While honor historic sites connected with the hero’s 

Creates status, commemoration expresses the career become centers for legend.** The 
~ peculiar value of the hero as a symbol. legend may be said to be perhaps the most 
"1 Monuments, likenesses, relics, legends, and durable and important part of the fame of — 
celebrations | be taken as hero. Finally, namesakes help to ‘Preserve 
‘mnemonic devices to preserve the collective the memory of the 
image of a hero. The spontaneous represen- —s Hero cult ; grows out of these activities of 


- tation of heroes in art attests to an uncon- - kero worship. There is no - definite Tine 


scious effort to preserve them in memory. which demarcates the mass behavior of 


" hero worship from cult, except in so far as 
any man. Before this occasion, not even a French- it becomes periodic or regular. 36 Hero cult 


_ ‘Man was permitted to hold the historic relics in his — 
__ hands, Kings and Princes have been taken to the may be said to exist when there is regular — 


crypt . . . but they only viewed the sword and > devotion to or celebration of a hero by a 
they ne the ag glass ghee case — group. Hero worship behavior tends to be- 
they rest e relics had not been touc since ] 
the time of Louis Philippe.” “General Pershing in come regularized as an institution usual y 


France,” Current History, July 1917, v. 6, p. 8. 
_ *“The receptions . . . long ago have begun to be Of the hero i is often taken as the occasion to © 


. then the stepping out and shaking of 
hands, followed by the... flight to safety on the Excepting, of course, the self-monuments of 
_ folded top of an official automobile; and at last the philanthropists and the pyramids. © oy ee 
_ dinner where all the talk is of the air he has just © ™A memorial fund, hotel, museum, library, and 
- come roaring through, and of the further air : = in the Capitol were dedicated to will 


_ will go roaring through.” ~“Loneliest Man,” Nation, — Rogers at his death. Note the Ruth Foundation. ma 


February 29, 1928, v. 126, Valentino Roof Garden of the Italian Hospital 


ie. It is common for groups to claim heroes as asin London was contributed in memory of Rudolph ~ 
members or patrons. After Lindbergh’s flight, various /alentino. 


groups began to claim him. His “Irish” and “Norse” 


ancestries were discovered. His home town, Little Washington sat or the bats used by Babe Ruth 


_ Falls, Minnesota, proposed renaming itself after in his historic swats. Any part of his body, his 
_ him. He was made an Honorary Boy Scout. Simi- clothes, or object which has been associated with — 


initiated into an Indian tribe and christened r his career. The places he has lived become shrines 
“Chief Big Bat. sa The adoption of saints as patrons One gets a vivid sense of the reality of the hero 
w local groups is a familiar form of this tendency. by thus coming into contact with his relics. Note — 


Fi larly, Babe Ruth while on a tour of the West was the hero will serve to recall episodes connected = 


af 
- Be The honorary adoption of heroes may be considered the preservation of the blood-stained clothes of 


as a transmission of honor both ways, since the ‘Gandhi. 
group acquires prestige through its relation to the __ —* As, for instance, the christening of babies after 
hero just as it feels that it is honoring him by _ saints. Scores of babies were christened after Lind- 
bergh, as well as a St. Louis building, a Pullman 
_™ The size of gangsters’ funerals in America dur- car, a flying field, a street in Quimperle, Brittany, 
2 ing the nineteen-twenties has been noted. See John oa 
- Landesco, Organized Crime in Chicago, Part Ill, - Thus, one of the criteria for the cult of saints — ‘a 


4 Th. Crime Survey (Chicago, Illinois, Assn. f has been popular devotion or pilgrimages at his 


Criminal Justice, 1929). j tomb for some years. Canonization officially con-— 


* The essence of commemoration is firms regular cult by placing the saint upen the 


phrase, “Lest we forget.” calendar of periodic celebrations. 


a dance, a sandwich, and a cocktail. _ og 


on some anniversary of the hero. The death 7 1 
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WORSHIP IN AMERICA. 
institute a cult in his 1 memory. ‘For a hero a 
- ; cult to exist the fame of the hero must be a cult in America: (1) a a general activity. in 
sufficient reality to t the people t inspire honor of a hero participated in by the entire 
activity over a period of time? community or “society ;* and (2) a special 
Thus we come to a difficulty i in the study group devoted to the hero, such as a fan 
of American popular heroes. ‘Many of them _ club, honorary fraternity, or the like. af 
are e not of sufficient antiquity to determine If we might describe the principal fea- 
iy the outlines of their potential cult. tures of a fully’ developed hero cult, > ll 
“Babe Ruth Day,” for instance, was cele- would include the following: (1) an institu- 
in baseball parks all over America’ tion or group exists for the of 
before his death.** Other “popular” 
_ heroes in America have shrines to which pil- + relics, and monuments of ‘the Fee a 
grimages are made, including Will Rogers, are preserved as cult objects; (3) the tomb 
Buffalo Bill, Wild Bill Hickock, and shrines of the hero constitute centers 


Valentino up all over the 
composed largely of women. Periodic ‘the hero through 
observances of these groups included memo- tion, pageant, dance, panegyric, , ritual or 
services, dedication of monuments, other symbolic medium, the purpose se of 
Plays, poems, ‘songs, and revivals of Valen- being to make the hero “live again” in the 
tino films. Pilgrimages to. his tomb were memory of the group; and (5) there are 
_ made by men as well as women . Shrines devotion to and emulation of the hero by 
“were maintained containing his relics and members of the group, = 
= the objects of a nascent hero cult fol- THE IDEALIZED IMAGE OF THE HERO 
a lowing their deaths. Heroic funeral honors the and eulogy 
= accorded them, their ashes and death _ characteristic of hero worship, it seems in- 
| ¥ masks were preserved, and the anniversary 


-evitable that an exaggerated popular con- 
of their death was celebrated by groups in — ception of the hero should grow up. This 


—_— parts of the world for at least ten _ has been designated by various students of 
years. Periodic celebrations are also dedi- 


cated America entirely legendary ‘shirts, and impersonate the hero in 


ies “Dae 7 parades, carrying huge saws, axes, playing cards, 
P 2 aa ieee} and jugs of whiskey. There is, of course, also a 
commercial element in this. Compare the annual re- 
a "Thus, the age of saint cults is measured in - South Dal of the death of Wild Bill at Northfield, 
hundreds of years. Compare also our Washington South Dakota, and * ‘Jesse James Da Day” 
| 
f On April 27, 1947. In a special ceremony at Rijn - Regular holidays, feasts, games, memorial serv- 
‘Vestas Stadium, also, his old uniform “Number 3,” _ices, pageants, dramas, rituals, and the like, on 
was dedicated as a relic to a museum, “never again some anniversary of the hero, as in the case of _— 
to identify a Yankee.” Time, June 21, 1948. _ our national heroes Washington and Lincoln. 
a One of his old shirts was preserved in a gold- § “The sodalities of saints are a good example. 
embroidered casket. The motto” of the Valentino ia the boys’ clubs devoted to Babe Ruth. An 
Memorial Guild of London is “Toujours Fidele.” See 7 example of the fan club is provided by the Segovia 
“Women Who Enshrine Valentino,” Literary Digest, Society of Washington, D.C. This group is com- ae 
_ February 7, 1031, 108: 19; and R. C. Peterson, — posed of musical enthusiasts. devoted to the re- 
the Unforgotten (L. A. Wetzel Co., 1937). nowned guitarist, Andres Segovia. Admirers of the 
Annual community ‘festivities in northern virtuoso gather to listen to his phonograph record- 
Minnesota are dedicated to Paul Bunyan. An enor- ings and emulate his technique. A “Segovia Room” | a 
mot statue of him has been erected at Bemidji. is maintained as a shrine, containing his pee and mo 
_ In some towns the young men grow beards, wear a chair in which he once sat. 
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of many American: popular heroes, despite — “his rise as a self- made man; the orphanage 


an age of publicity and information, an of Babe Ruth, his batting feats, his visits 


exaggerated conception of the personalities, — to sick boys; the power of Dempsey’ s fists, — 


powers, or prowess of these heroes, that is to” his “iron jaw,” the time when he hit 7 


say a a legend, was | prevalent. “<n fighter so hard on the jaw that he broke his 


One of the features of the Lindbergh leg; the sharp- shooting feats of Sergeant 
which is of particular importance is the in his home hills in Tennessee ; ; the 
almost immediate formation of legend. cir Claus-like benefactions of 


ously, despite the regard of the public for pone, his invulnerability and power to evade 
_ him, Lindbergh remained personally an “any law.** A further indication of the ideal- 
known,’ ’ aloof, and the reporters had ai ie conception ‘ of the hero is seen in the 
culty penetrating to the “true” peisonality of heroes occasionally to live up to 
of this hero so admired by “the people.** ‘the expectations of the public. 
_ The popular conception was, therefore, built a tenacity of legends, however, is well fl 
4 upon superficial interpretation of his feat, _ These exaggerations and interpretations as _ 
his looks, and his gestures. All features recounted in stories" and supplied by art, 
_ which might be given a heroic interpretation : literature, and eulogy, make up the myth 
were seized upon by the public. His slim- of the hero. A picture is built up of an in- 


“ness and youth were really a sign of su- vincible, invulnerable, benevolent, superhu- — 
_perior talent; his reticence was modesty. man personage: the ideal folk hero. - Illu- 
Without having had to do much on his own M sion and myth, we conclude, are inherent 

5 - part, a conception of him grew rapidly as a_ to hero | worship and belief in such — pi 

fair- -haired boy, the perfect hero. Almost as explain 


soon as he had landed, legends began to 


accumulate about his boyhood, his ancestry, GF TES 
what he said when he got out of his plane, The hero i is thus seen to na a sania eof 
how he flew the air mail, and so forth. An idealized admired 


whirling of a plane.*® Simi 
: = anecdotes might be itemized about any homage being the collective effort to nat 


A ee Basler, op. cit.; Lewis, op. cit.; H. Delehaye, preserve the image of the hero in tradition, 4 


Univ. Press, 1941); S. G. Fisher, Legendary and Publ. 
Myth-Making Processes in Histories of the Ameri- “The famous “feud” Lindbergh with re- re- 
Be can Revolution (Phila., S. G. Fisher, 1912); A. “a porters helped to dispel some of the illusions — 
BS Guerard, Reflections on the Napoleonic Legend (New him. He was found to be unfriendly, even dis- 
: aa York, C. Scribner’s Sons, 1924); R. J. Walsh and ie ‘courteous. According to one report he splashed a 
§ ee M. S. Salsbury, The Making of Buffalo Bill (In- on the public when landing his plane. The Lind- 
-dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1928); Hamilton -bergh legend took a further decline at the time of 
Basso, “The Huey Long Legend,” Life, December apparent sympathy Germany in “1940. 
1946, vol. 21, pp. 106ff. Another failure of a hero to live up to expecta- 
_ “Tt seems characteristic of popular heroes that tions is seen in the incredulity of followers of Jack I 
they are unknown by their followers. The hero is Dempsey at his defeat by Tunney. A myth had 
_ paradoxically both well-known and unknown. grown of his invincibility. 
Ps, “ Another story told how his plane at one land- = “We have tried in another article to ‘indicate 
ing field “easily outdistanced” an escort of military 3 the nature of this folk ideal. Orrin E. Klapp, “The 
my although the latter had much higher speeds x Folk Hero,’ tees 
than his plane. ary, 1949. 


"present concern is to show that in the case ibe how Pershing licked the bullies, 7 
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tution of devotion to this ay image. It of ‘leadership, is ‘enormously ‘enhanced by 
seems clear from his legendary status that virtue of heroic symbolism, for the hero- 

- the hero is properly conceived. as a symbol worshipper is the perfect follower. On the 
rather d than as a real person. . He tends to be_ other hand, leaders who lack the status of 

preserved i in tradition and to function in the popular heroes : show the essential distinct- 
group as an idealized image, almost as an ie ness of the roles . Leaders who are not he- 

a ikon. All things point to the conclusion roes* are notably lacking in popular erpeal 

_ that the hero is one of the most important and are vulnerable to rivals - happen to- F 

symbols and occupies one of the highest combine 

statuses in social life. We might characterize the status of the 

Although the hero is set apart from or- then, by the following features: ( 

_dinary men by deference, precedence, deco- distance from group verti- 

: rations, and the like, and is regarded as_ cal and horizontal, in that he has no neces-- 


_ superhuman, we must “note “that though "sary | personal ‘relationship 1 with his followers 

standing out ‘from other men the hero is and hero tends to set him apart; 
not essentially a leader.*° While the hero nevertheless, strong identification of 
may be a leader, he is essentially a a symbol, members of the group with the hero; (3) 

- solitary and set apart. The existence of hero symbolic status, as the hero tends to be an 
cults should not obscure this fact.** Where image or legend ‘Tather than a real person, 
hero is s disposed to. leadership, however, is typically not a living ‘member of the 
? as in the case of Huey Long, Franklin group; and (4) sacred or ritual status, as ree 
Roosevelt, or Hitler, we find that the devotion of places the hero within 

popular appeal, ‘that is ‘to force the realm of social values commonly 

Among the evidences of the exalted character to religion. 


of hevess we may note thelr sack fn mythology Because heroes are preserved and o occupy 


as demigods, taking precedence over kings (the — such high status, it may be presumed that 
] - Greeks, thus, in the Iliad, honored Ajax by giving their functions are extremely important. We | 
him first place at a feast, even before the king); and — may suppose that the hero represents social 

also the semi- asa status of saints in Christian — roles or traits of unusual value to the group: - 


Among the studied, acts commonly considered heroic include 


= may be noted that many were not leaders in © ‘extraordinary achievement, defense a de-— 
: the usual sense. While Huey Long, Pershing, and liverance in time of need, contributions to. 


Capone were leaders of groups, Ruth, Dempsey, 
Lindbergh, Rogers, Sgt. York, and Sacco and Van- < — self- sacrifice poe 
zetti were individualized heroes. That is to say, they — Ma other roles important for group surviva *, 


: lacked a number of characteristics of popular leaders, — and welfare. Not the least of the functions a 
; among these being the following: (1) they played of heroes, it may be supposed, is the inspira- 


no active role in appealing to the public through 5 tion they offer. for rise in status.®* ~The hero | 
" leaders; (2) they lacked cults of personal disciples 


similar to those of charismatic leaders such importance in in personality development, ‘edu. 
Father Divine or Mary Baker Eddy; (3) they occu- cation, and "social control.5+ Moreover, in 
pied no formal positions of leadership in groups; > addition _ to presenting desirable roles for 


and (4) their roles were solitary achievements, 
individualized performances, rather than group roles. —. members, they baal doubt organize 


ship, see Joachim Wach, Sociology of Religion (Chi- aa * Note, for binenen many American Presidents os 
cago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1944), pp. 133-8, © * Heroism is an extreme example of what Linton 

- 334ff, 370; and Hadley Cantril, Psychology of Social would call status by achievement. To the extent “ 
Movements (New York, J. Wiley & Sons, 1941) ), that a society emphasizes competition and status-— 

123-43, 186. climbing, heroes would have a most important func- 

tion as models for group members. ee 
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Through the heroism of all Societies, no ‘ga ‘We have not examined a number of as- 


a _An observation concerning American hero — 
pride and unity. _ worship which seems pertinent is that ina 
oe conctusion secular era, when faith seems to be declin- 

ing, the belief in heroes continues to thrive. 
have describe hero The legend- d-making process and creation of 


worship and find in it a collective process - folk heroes, in spite of modern | opal 


identification, as leaders or as 


for selecting, honoring, and preserving cer- tions, continues as a social and political 
‘tain persons as group symbols. Hero wor- “force. Although h hero worship is a democrat- 
_ ship in America expresses OUr | characteristic jc process in the sense that it selects heroes _ 
7 values. It reveals not only the traits we ad- from all ranks of the social structure, it ; 
mire most but also our fields of interest. — generates excessive veneration. It enthrones 


While one age may emphasize strenuous heroes in an irrational “status: which criti- 
piety, another emphasizes war or athletics. cism is often powerless to qualify. 


_ doubt, run certain common threads: ‘great pects ; of American hero worship, notably | the 

: achievement, heroism in war, , martyrdom, _ relation of popular heroes to social move- 

- and the like. The hero worship of American ments and crises. Nor have we analyzed the 
society reveals the Tun of our interests ond impact of ‘heroes on individual hero- 


al See 7M. Mecklin, Passing of the Saint, a veel shippers. But enough has been said to — 
gest the importance for 


Study of a Cultural Type, ther 
THE BASTER FESTIVAL—A S Stady Change* 


NTRODUCTORY. Also, comparable to Christmas, | the Easter 
festival covers a oad several days, and 


_joicing which terminates on 1 Pentecost, fifty 


cussion of the Rashes festival will be relevant days after this date. However, the secular 
also. to other holidays. The objective of this aspect of Easter is usually limited to the : 
study is to describe the cultural character _ several days prior to Easter Sunday, — 
ey social functions of the Easter festival in such instances as school vacations it 7 


as this porn has rage in the United eA tends several days beyond Easter Sunday. 
are ch characterized by 


Manuscript October 20, q 
iat The writer is indebted to Dr. Charles Osgood ua of a society and are “activated” only at i 
of the Psychology Department of the University appropriate times. The use of particular 
of Connecticut for incisive and valuable criticism — 

holiday attitudes and equipment at any 


of an earlier draft of this article. 
 *James H. Barnett, “Christmas in American other than the conventional one is 


q Culture,” | Psychiatry, Vol. 9, No. 1, ened 1946. _ ordinarily felt to be inappropriate. 
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Py 
celebra- the to overcome some of these difficul- = 
_ tions serve “useful” social functions in the ties this study has utilized the following 
‘that such activities promote types of materials to isolate and describe 
"maintain other aspects of the total culture the developments of the Easter festival in 
system of which they are a part. ‘ndivid- the United States: a) personal observation _ 
yg presumably learn patterns of holiday ~ « and participation in Easter activities, both aes 
4 behavior in the same manner that they ac- x religious and secular; b) interviews with a 
quire other skills, attitudes and ideas, ie., individuals concerning Easter activities, in- 
4 through the observation of “typical” holi- 2 cluding one with the advertising manager of 
day activity and by instruction which oper- a large department store; c) book and peri- —— 
ates ‘through rewards and punishments. = odical literature on various aspects of East- 
Childhood learning in family, play groups er; d) newspaper accounts of holiday ac- 
ant age-grade contacts is: ‘probably the tivities, both conventional and deviant. The 
_ source of most knowledge of the holiday study of newspaper materials was done in- 
culture. ‘However, it should be noted that tensively for the period from 1930 to the a 
though "individuals | learn the customary present, and the search was pursued through 
“holiday” culture” their society, their indexing services as far back as 1855 in 
Si motivations in “acting out” given New York City newspapers. The New York 
holiday roles may vary enormously. Thus a Times was studied intensively for the years 
-member of our society may attend church. 1930-1947 and other New York papers as 
on Good Friday or Easter because he is : = as the Times were used in tracing the 


devout Christian, or believes he will be topic back to the — of the ay ce 
criticized if he fails to do so, or to exhibit 
Clothes. Individuals use standardized 


TH 
afi mt and spite of the fact ‘that the word “Fas 


derived from the name of an Anglo-Saxo 4 
a called Eostre or Ostara, the sea 
This : study of Easter utilizes “culture? edly organized about its Christian signifi- 7 
frame of reference. Individuals are assumed cance. The Easter festival was celebrated 4 
as actors who play out their cultural roles quite early in the history of Christianity and — 
in holiday behavior patterns. Also, individual ~ developed out of the Jewish Passover feast 
motivation and deviations in holiday _be- in which Christ was regarded by the Jewish — 
i will be regarded as irrelevant to the © =} Christians as the Paschal Lamb. 8 Disputes 
study of the cultural pattern of the Easter between and Gentile 
festival unless a particular innovation is about the proper date for celebrating - 
adopted ‘by many individuals and a group ~ led to a decree issued by the Council — 


a practice elaborated therefrom. The abstrac- of Nicea in 32 5 A.D. on the method of 


tion of “culture” is employed to subsume dating Easter, which became and remains 
structure the minutiae of behavior movable Easter falls on the first 


the culture pattern can be abstracted. the Jewish Passover. Considerable 
Further, the mass character of holiday cele- exists, with the 
J brations makes it impossible to be certain 


or description of usual | holiday activity is” Culture and Progress, D. 
Valid for his social group or r community. In 8 


eroes 
rones 
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an 
| 
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istian 
of re 4 
fifty” — | 
pecial — 
tural The fact that holidays are historical in March 21, the date of the vernal equinox. 
s and 
any 
me is 


lish a fixed time "each year for the festival dress and display of Snery at Easter- 

cessfultodate. Thus the historical ceremonies of the 
~The fundamental Significance of Easter Christian established the ecclesias- 


"commemorates the resurrection of Jesus af- Ez and the Easter festival i is integrated, in 
ter his crucifixion. In this respect | it is the a Western culture at least, around the Lent- 
great festival of “the ecclesiastical year. 


as commemorating the ‘crucifixion, but the — little in the life of the Roman Catholic 
interpretation was shifted quite early to the church’ and constitute a body of elaborate, 


a The Easter cycle of the church begins on which give historical continuity to the East- - 
the first day of Lent, Ash Wednesday, which er complex in Western culture. In Protes- 


_ occurs forty days before Easter Sunday, tant denominations, considerably — less at- 


the intervening Sundays excepted. Lent tention has been paid to Easter in ‘church 


is a period of fasting and gradual spiritual — ceremonies, though it is considered one of 
"preparation to commemorate the crucifixion the most important occasions of the year. 

Good F riday and the resurrection The English Puritans opposed elaborate 
Easter Sunday. The seven days prior to Ss celebration of Easter on the same grounds 
Pl "Easter Sunday are termed Holy Week. The that they objected to the celebration of 

great day of the Easter period is, of course, ia Christmas i in the seventeenth and eighteenth ; 

_ Easter Sunday, which is the festival day of centuries, namely that such 1 celebrations ; 

resurrection and, in Christian thought, characteristic of the Roman Catholic 

‘ ‘denotes the ‘victory of Christ over death. _ church.* ® This attitude was held by some of o 

d &: perio d of the following fifty days in the _ the evangelical churches such as the Met 
Easter cycle is one of festivities ‘in the dist and Baptist, but not by the Episcopa- 

- church and closes on Whitsunday or Pente- lian church either in England or the — 

' cost. This part of the Easter cycle is some- _ States. It is probable that this Puritan atti- 7 

___ times referred to as Eastertide. Special pre- tude towards Easter was held by many of 

paratory services are usually held in Chris the early colonists i in New England. 
tian churches on Palm Sunday and on _ Though no attempt will be made here 4 

Good Friday. ‘Easter Sunday services describe in detail the gradual diffusion of 

= aaa elaborate in decorations and music, _ Christian festivals and their substitution for — 

-. and are more formally organized than those q prior pagan ones, a short comment on this — 
other Sundays. If common comment aspect of Easter appears in order. A number 
be trusted, these services are attended by , of reputable scholars are agreed that the 
; many who otherwise do not go to church, Christian church sought to supplant the fes- 

In the Roman | Catholic church special serv- tivals of the earlier pagan deities by _ 


ices are held on Good Friday, and the East- stituting Christian’ 


. a8 er Mass is one of great importance and were similar in form. Fraser says in the — 
complexity. All members of this faith “Golden | Bough”: 
expected to attend the Easter Sunday Mass. ‘Thus it appears that the Christian Church 


‘The emphasis on elaborate church ceremo- © chose to celebrate the birthday of its founder 
at Easter is attributed by some to the ———- 


influence of Emperor Constantine in the bid. alt 


ss part 0 of f the fourth century. * Also it is a See Article on “Easter” by Frederick G. Hol- q 
-weck, Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. V, pp. 224-228. 


‘W. Walls Whittaker-Wilson, “History of the Three 
ind, p. 423. Great Festivals,” The Fortnightly, 4 


Crucifixion- Resurrection "themes. These 7 
Originally, Easter apparently was ‘Tegarded rites appear to have altered 


integrated and stable practices and beliefs - P 
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on the twenty- fifth of Dionysius in 
- transfer the devotion of the heathen from the garded the | egg: as | a symbol of life.12 Hence 
sun to him who was called the Sun of Righteous-_ the association of the idea of life, spring 


ness. If that was so, there can be no intrinsic 
and tential new life wa easil ‘made. 
-_improbability i in the conjecture that motives of y 


the same sort may have led the ccdieaiecticall 
‘authorities to assimilate the Easter festival dl 
the death and resurrection of their Lord to the Christ. The practice of coloring eggs was 
death and resurrection of another Asiatic god — _ followed by the ancient Hebrews and Per-— 
which fell at the same season.® erie a = sians. The colors used today are assumed 


to. be symbolic of the colors of spring flowers 
PAGAN AND FOLK ASPECTS OF EASTER 
of ngs in the Western world. Aig 
_ Non-Christian elements are found in the Wallis believes that ‘the custom of chil- 


‘aster culture complex in Western Europe egg hunts was introduced into this 


and the United States. Examples of these are country by the South Germans and was 
the myth of the Easter bunny which lays — established commonly here by 1890."? An 
- egg ys, Easter egg hunts and rolls, the prac- earlier dating | on - this is probable, but » no 
tice of buying new clothes—particularly in — evidence on this point is available at the 
the case of women and young girls, partici- _ present. The custom of “dressing up” for — 
pation in the Easter parade and vacations Easter Sunday became common enough | 
during Easter week. commented on in the New York news- 
| ting elements or traits constitute an im- papers as early as 1868. Candy rabbits and — 
‘portant part of the total Easter culture egg hunts were noted by 18g90."* In any a 
complex. As was noted before, students of event, by 1890 the pagan and folk as 
folklore believe that in Western Europe, at y of Easter as a festival of spring—rather than : 
- dest the hare or rabbit is associated with of Cl Christianity—were well established and <F 
the worship of the Anglo-Saxon figure” of commercial exploitation of these aspects of 
Ostara or Eostre, regarded Easter season had been initiated. 


spring, who was worshipped particularly 
According to DEVELOPMENT IN THE 


during the month of April.’ 
somewhat unreliable sources, an early 

tom connected with the worship of Ostara Since Easter is one of the oldest feasts of ae 
= that of building bonfires on hills at the the Christian Church it is quite probable 


spring season, which young, mar- that it was celebrated by the Roman 


girls with garlands of lic and Episcopalian churches from the time 

3 flowers entwined in their hair. The dance of their establishment in this country. There 

probably a fertility rite indicated less reason to believe that the evangelical 
the nubile state of the maidens. Perhaps churches regarded Easter as an important _ 

~— the well-known fecundity of the rabbit offers — _ church festival until perhaps the latter part - 
a common-sense explanation of the associa- of the roth century. As early as 1855, the 
‘tion of this animal with the spring rites of New: York Times for April 9 carried an ar- 

a goddess of fertility. Tee: dean ia ticle on the local Easter ceremonies held i in 

___ The use of eggs at Easter is generally be- a Roman Catholic church. Th 

_ lieved to have diffused to Europe from the " also described the Passover ceremonies ob- 
East and probably came from Persia through — served in a local synagogue. In 1868, the 
the Greek Christian Church. The egg was a - following ; statements concerning Easter a ap- 


symbol of the universe in the worship of 
Prolegomena to the Study of 
* James G. Fraser, The Golden” Bough, (one Greek Religion,” 628f. 
“The Easter ‘Folklore, Hillard, “The Easter Hare,” The ‘Atlantic 


When Christians’ borrowed the egg they 
made it symbolic of the resurrection . a 
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"peared in the ‘New York ‘Daily 1 Tribune: ey he can. Those who stay behind will not be w with ; 
3 The Festival, an out consolation, for today it is prophesied that 
unnoticed our. Knickerbocker signs adorned with the sign of the rearing 


Puritan ancestors, oct and mace > _ goat will beautify the streets and announce that 
ritan ancestors, is yearly more a the bock beer crop is ready to ath harvested. ¥ 


served and was celebrated with greater interest 


than has hitherto been manifested.** The above passage suggests that the pa- 


tions: of the services held at local Roman as a matter 

Catholic or Episcopalian churches. Another _ The emphasis in this account is on the cele- 


‘Ne York tor 38 6 carried ‘bration of Easter as a spring festival. 
Laughter, feasting, dancing, drinking and 


an. article stressing the beauties” of the 
Easter Sunday services at several of the travel were the practices apparently charac- 


prominent Roman Catholic and Episcopa-— teristic of the celebration by this group. No 


- gan aspects of the Easter season were well 


lian churches but made no mention of the o<<¢ is made of New York’s now-famous 
Easter parade or of folk Easter practices Easter parade in this issue of the paper. q 
involving the Easter rabbit and eggs.> ‘However, the same year the Times also car- 
However, by 1879 the development of the ried several advertisements of Easter cloth- 
secular Easter parade following worship on _ ing for men, women and children. Ae 

Easter Sunday morning had begun and was following 

referred to in the New York Sun for April aspects of the Easter parade were suffi- 

14, 1879 in the words: 


ciently pronounced for satirical comment to 
be made. A headline in the Times | for 
Easter Sunday Services—Music and Flowers” 2, 1888 read as follows: 
Expressing the Gladness of Christians—There 
was bright weather for Easter yesterday until ‘The Church’s Festival—Society’ s 
late afternoon and the avenues were thronged © ’ from Lenten Sackcloth—The Sun Shining Ap- 
- before and a after the time of church services. a a _ provingly on the Brightly Dressed Worshippers 
the Easter Parade—As everyone knows, , the 
The — York. Sun for April 8, 1879 carried Easter brigade is supposed to be composed of _ 
an advertisement of “Easter Outfits” by material that exists upon the fatofthe land. 


a report on sermons 
A quite different aspect of the Easter preached in various fashionable churches — 


season is reflected in the New York Times comment en the Sowers ot the services. 
y 1905 the New York Easter parade was 


article which appeared on Easter 
April 11, 1887, with the a of sufficient importance to be the subject of 
an article by Edward S. Martin in Harper's 


Festivities— Scores of entertainments 


brate the advent of spring”: Weekly,® and another article on topic 
Winter’ s d eparture and - Spring’ > welcome i in the Independent" in 1906 discussed East- 
coming were celebrated by the German Societies — er as an “Easter of the People” and spoke — 
yesterday with many Easter rejoicings. . . it as “reawakening of the life of the 
_ There was another gala time for the little ones : common people.” A vaguely equalitarian 4 
at Arion Hall where — of them enjoyed _ emphasis of Easter is clearly set forth in 
a masquerade ‘and saw tableaus of winter and 
this article. The relation of Easter, spring { 
spring scenes. Then came games and then sup- d 1 d 7 
per. At nine o’clock it was time for the children = romantic ove was made apparent in a 
to go to sleep and dream over Easter pleasures — cartoon in Harper's Weekly, March — 26, 
and then their elders took the floor and danced 1910, entitled “The Easter Sermon—Love 
4 a - to their heart’s content. Today is Pfingst Mon- Ye One Another.” The scene was laid in = q 
4 da when every German will go out of town if ona 
— Weekly, 49: 566-567, April 22, 1905. 


1868. ™ “Easter of the People,” The Independent, 60: 
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‘THE EASTER F 
7 church, with a cupid in vestments preaching er cruises were advertised, and ‘Simon & 
a mock sermon on love. The audience, con- Schus/er urged readers to buy the | perfect ; 
sisting of amorous couples of various ages, Easter gift—the Bible.2? A new adaptation 
were making their quite personal applica- of er Easter customs is found in t the news 


LOUMGL 


tions of the sermon theme. 
No new trends in the drift of the Easter ; 


patter appear in newspaper or periodical 


‘literature until about 1930, when several Club. The imputed ‘American interest in. 


new elements © appear. In this year, the giantism is shown in the following head- 


- special plans for the Easter parade, that a of 4500 Lilies—To be Seen from Good Fri ri- 


Rev. A. B. Schneider preached in poll day on for Two Weeks. 
as a protest against turning Easter into a § The increasing interest in Easter is fur- 


Times'* records that New York City made line: “Brooklyn Grows Huge Easter Cross 


fashion parade, and that an egg-rolling con- _ ther revealed in the news accounts of Easter a 


to 1940 Easter items increased markedly 
in the pre-Easter and Easter Monday col- names s of their ministers, musical ‘numbers — 

umns of the Times. The following are some the Easter Sunday services and the ser- 
of the relevant items indicating new devel- mon titles. Department ow 
opments in the Easter pattern: In 5B -Easter_ sales during Easter week, and 
_ Harlem held a special Easter parade, and . the New York Telephone Company reported 
- Easter egg hunt was held in Central Park — 
_ on Easter Sunday.’® The next issue of the — ee Sunday inquiring about weather pre- _ 
a announced: “Pagan Easter Kept by | dictions for Easter morning. Churches ar- 

Germans—Ceremonies dedicating youth ranged community dawn religious services 

faith . movement marked by heathen rites.”*° _ in which five ministers would participate. ee 
The same issue announced: = _ crowds for the Easter parade were 


_test was held at the White House. From lly the 1939. Churches announced in aivence 


predicted, and the emphasis on mass gather- 
ings and participation is stressed in several 
items.** A New York City park official 
complained that “more damage is done to 


Klan in Dawn Service—r1ooo gathered aroun around 
f burning cross in Watchung Hills . . . as about 


1000 members of the Ku Klux Klan sang “The | 
- Old Rugged Cross”; at the close of the Easter 


Dragon Morgan asked Park planting during Easter vacation 


the public support in arousing America to the during a whole month at any other time of 


menace of communism. the year. Restaurants urged 


customers in the following terms: “Bring the 
7 ‘3 A day Tater, the Times reported that 1500 family to Schrafft’s for Easter dinner. . . 


Negro” children participated in an Easter 
a Most anywhere you end your parade, you — 
‘ hunt in St. Nicholas in likely to be near a Shrafft’s.” This 
was inserted in the outline of an egg. Liquor 
The year 1938 showed considerable evi- stores advertised Easter week specials, and 


dence of the commercial use of the Easter telephone companies urged individuals to 
4 symbols, particularly of the pagan elements * send ‘their Easter greetings by telephone. 
= in the complex. P Fashionable stores adver- ‘Travel was reported as heavy and the Stock 
tised pre-Easter clearance sales. One store Market closed for Good Friday. 
a advertised perfume in the following words: a The year 1946 brought a . 
_ “Easter bunny plays cupid for you, bearing © stunts, — and extravagant be behavior == 


gift of perfume to your lady love.”** East- 


New: lew York ‘April 19, a Ibid., April 17, 1938. 


512 calls in the 24- -hour period 
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err York Easter parade, 27 and one ‘The cover of the magazine section of the 
‘a criminal gave himself up to the police with Hartford Courant for Easter Sunday of 1947 : 
the statement, “I want to make a clean = a full-page picture of a young and 
ar "e breast of things before Easter.” | He had _ beautiful girl, dressed in a white and rather 
committed a a theft in 1935 and had escaped elaborate gown, with an armful of lilies, 


ra capture. Some churches also emphasized standing in front of a large Christian cross. 
“= Christian self-denial by limiting the money The girl is facing away from the cross, not 7 
to be spent on altar flowers so as to make _ toward it, and is clearly modern, not ma- - 
greater contributions for the relief of desti- donna-like i in appearance. The verse and re- 1 a 
Berlin’ s popular song “East- | 
_ The following yea year (1947) s saw a revival er Parade” express a young male’s belief > 


of the pre-war Easter in both ecclesiastical ‘that “ “You'll be the grandest lady in the East- — 

and secular phases. Churches were reported er Parade.” Easter hats, romance, and pic- 4 | 

as being jammed, the Easter parade in New tures | in the Sunday papers are the themes — 
3 York was estimated by the police as totaling of this song. No mention is made of the 

a over a million persons, and fashions were Resurrection, and the Christian orientation " | 

brilliant display. A large New York de- a of Easter Sunday, on which day the Easter | 


store advertised in the following Parade occurs, is ignored in the widely 


words: “Are you short of time, wind and popular song. In 1948 a motion picture by 
Easter gifts? If so, a a Macy’s ‘gift bond’s the — this title stressed the themes of romantic love, 4 


solution.”’** Other stores also advertised gift success, prestige, and exhibition of expensive 7 “g ‘ 
certificates, while restaurants stressed a sup- clothes and hats by unmarried females in 
ply” of food, ‘toys and candy, as well as the “Easter Parade.” There was also is 
peda Easter dinners. A description of the phasis in this picture on Easter as a sea-_ | | tt 
‘Fifth Avenue parade was broadcast to 
viet Russia by the Voice of America p program ’ 


INTERPRETATION 


the State Department. Veterans were 
noted as being back in mufti, and a hen at An over-all view of the Easter complex 


Cove, Long Island credited with prevailing in this country today suggests 
laying a 14-ounce egg for Easter. Ministers = general tendencies in terms of — 
~ complained that many in their congregations cultural patterning. First, there appears a 
attended church only on once a year—at East- tendency for Easter culture elements to de- A 
y et. A leading Presbyterian divine pointed velop and proliferate around children and 
ae out that it for ( Christians , Easter is is the climax women, especially in the elaboration of the 
of a long period of preparation throughout secular phases of the pattern. Some similar 
emphasis | on children in the Easter ceremon- 
A few additional items from sources | other ies of the church has also « developed. Second, 
‘than the Times will indicate some of the commercial advertising suggests and extols 
4 elaborations of the Easter pattern. The East- the desirability of personal enjoyment and _ 
R er bunny appeared asa “magical helper” in self-indulgence at Easter. This is directed at at fe 
one news story. A lost package of Easter women in particular where clothes, per- aa 
ae clothing for a young child was returned in fumes, and flowers are concerned, but in- 
time to be worn Easter morning. The child’s “cludes children also, and adult males - toa 


mother explained that the Easter bunny had lesser degree. Advertisers are well aware 
Came of powerful, cultural attitudes in this coun- 


[bid., = the case of women. Linked to this is the 


q Ibid., April 7,1947. 
Hartford Courant, 6, 1047. on the ability of males ‘to provide 
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luxuries satisfactions for females. perhaps the position of 
Travel and vacations at Easter are a part of 5 a religion in modern American society; that — 
the general pressure toward self-indulgence is, it has been necessary for the church to — 


These social customs are presented as appro- through lack of power to mould ie 
priate at the Easter season. A counter-ten- i - developments according to a Christian ethos. 
_ dency for religious considerations s to limit Thus, accommodation of Christian culture 
and control secular activities is found in the to secular culture is the general basis on 
seasonal occurrence of weddings. Thus which the organized church functions today 
_ Catholic church frowns upon marriages dur- ‘te as a part of the American social order. aa 
ing Lent but permits them willingly Guing article on the “Decline of Easter,” a 
the Easter-tide season. Statistics of mar- theologian wrote in 1937 that: “There are _ 
_ riages in the United States indicate that this various reasons for the decline of Easter _ 


and acquisition of habits of the social | elite. 7. to secular forces of modern culture © 


attitude Probably strongly influences ‘the among liberal-minded churchmen, but 4 


marriage rate, which is low during — the of these can be traced to the influence of 
Lenten period and rises sharply in April, rationalism, and its offspring, biblical criti- 
cism. . . Hence as long as Jesus is looked 
| ff _ Another variation worth noting is found upon by liberals as being fundamentally a 
the adaptation by urban, , “foreign,” man, their a priori skepticism about the Baste 
economic groups of such secular East- er story can hardly be invalidated.”* "These 


er practices as the egg hunt and Easter quotations indicate clearly one way in ae J¥ 


im to their particular environment. a secular Philosophical views have impaired 
is believed that this process marks a stage . the efficacy of Christian symbols such as the © 
in the Americanization of the Easter pattern. Tesurrection. This weakening of the central 
_ Thus traits rural in origin have been trans- religious symbol of Easter has lessened the 
ferred to urban surroundings, and if the Ne- distinctly ‘Christian character of the cele- 
_groes of Hariem or the Italians. of East Side = 
New York do not take part in 1 New York’s © EF the Easter festival is viewed in the | 
main Easter parade, they develop their own — -‘light of the social functions it serves in con-— 
ol of it in more congenial surroundings. a temporary American society, several obser- . 
The pattern appears to be diffusing as an vations may be made: first, the Easter pat- - 
= practice and indicates accultura- tern embodies adjustment between and 
tion in the case of those who adopt the among a number of divergent aspects of four 
Practices. This phase may be limited chiefly culture. For example, Easter is 
_ to New York City, and no seaainllindied. an occasion whose observances, religious and 
. 4 beyond this one city is offered at the a folk, make possible the retention of both — 
It appears that ‘the pattern of Easter ‘material and non-material emphases and 
_ observances—ecclesiastical, folk, and com- practices in our social and personal life. 
adjustments between Easter in the church formally acknowledges 
supremacy of spirtual values and 


* pattern, ‘The occasion is still oriented ~f realm of the sacred, while new clothes, : va- 


set around the Christian ecclesiastical sig- _ cations, gifts, and feasting satisfy the ma- 


nificance of the ‘period while, at the same terial needs and wishes so widely experi- 
- time, folk-pagan aspects of Easter are enced. Lent brings to unnumbered people a - 
= and practiced by an apparently i - sense of the correctness of self-denial, while 


reasing part of the population. BatKy May the relaxation of Lenten restrictions after 


The accommodation of these of of Easter Sunday places the stamp of approval 


personal indul ence i in some fe forms. C Chris- 
| Bureau of the Publication, Population, — McCullough, ‘ “Raster it in » Liberal iberal Christi= 
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_ tian and secular r ways of life are both e ex- national holidays and to > encourage the ob- 
pressed through various aspects of the pat- servance of such occasions as Mother’s 
_ tern of Easter observances, and the conflicts | “through organized sales campaigns. It is 
between the two are muted by compromises, probable that familial, festive, and folk sym- 
both historical and modern. bols associated with Easter. will be em- 
‘Further, it is possible that Easter, , in ployed in various ways to benefit business 
both its: religious and secular phases, ex- and other special interest groups. 
presses an age- -old need of mankind peri- A general theoretical - explanation of the 
of the contemporary Easter pattern 


to nature. The | ‘Christian message the ments, (2) the influence of certain dominart 


folk festivals which celebrated the triumph of | the occasional famect | of particular interest 
spring over winter, and, symbolically, of : groups which seek to utilize the Easter cele- 
“life over death. In a dynamic society, char- — bration for their special ends. The tradi. 
acterized by a belief in the doctrine of ° tional Easter is | transmitted by adult to 


cial p progress, the importance of a festival younger age groups and this tends to sta- 
which symbolizes renewed vitality, a fresh -bilize the pattern. religious. aspects of 
- beginning, and optimism is not difficult to the festival exhibit the greatest resistance to 
grant. It is possible, also, to conceive of change, thus tending towards self- -perpetua- 
Easter as_ the socio- -psychological New tion. The ‘dominant and pervasive influence 
Year, 33 even though January 1 is of the commercial complex of our culture 
as the official date. At least in those parts of tends to introduce and encourage such folk — 
_ the country where the seasons are marked traits as the Easter parade, feasting, gift 
by distinct climatic changes, January 1 does giving, travel, and vacations. These activi- 
not mark a distinct phase in the “seasons, ties are centered around women and chil- 
while spring weather is usually apparent to dren in particular. The momentary motives — 
_ some degree by Easter Sunday. Also , the of sub-groups lead to the sporadic inven- — 
donning of new clothes is related to. the tions of new traits of Easter activity, which, 
idea of fresh beginnings, as is that of travel _ if they prove not inconsistent with core ele- 
and ments ¢ of the pattern, may be repeated until 
they become part of the traditional pattern. 
CONCLUSION Historically, the Germanic sub- culture of 
_ It appears that the secularization of East "immigrant groups introduced recreational — 
er will continue for an indefinite period and — _ elements of pagan origin into the Easter 
3 commercialization of the festival will - celebration. More recently, Ku Klux Klan 
be intensified rather than reduced. There 8therings are held on Easter Sunday by ~ 


we 


have been numerous manifestations of this ‘esign, while cranks and demagogues use — 
~ tendency within the past twenty years par- the Easter parade in New York City to at- _ 
ticularly, and there is some evidence that tract public attention and to plead their J 
_ department stores and similar agencies are causes. Thus » the Easter celebration can be — 
making a to the interpreted as a religious-folk festival being 


™ continuously Teorganized by 
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Y SUBSTITUTES IN OLD AGE* 


cH adults’ typical live in the y would breed "restlessness ss and 
status in private households, discontent, whereas arrangements with 
Ps all ages a few people deviate from many facilities would contribute to the con- 
this pattern, living i in institutions, with rela- tentment of old people. sone vy po aot 
St tives, or in rooming houses or hotels. With 7 __ Not only the facilities but the fact of 
_ old age the proportion of deviant arrange- change itself is related to personal and social * 
ments increases. Table I shows the decrease adjustment. people live continuously 
with age in percentage of independent house-__in one type of home, they learn to manipu-— 
holds and the ene in — _ late the situation for maximum satisfaction 


to respond to its stimuli. Thus life tends 


~~ ‘Taste I. PLACE oF RESIDENCE OF THE Poput LATION SIxty YE. EARS or AGE AND Ov ER, BY ‘Sex. 


Live in Private Household 
Sex and age Live outside — 


4 


| Condensed from Sixteenth Consus, 1940 1060, Vol. IV, Part Lp p. 
_ ** Those outside private households are in boarding or lodging houses, institutions, hotels, labor camps, 

_ military and naval posts, and serving as crews of vessels. In view of the age of the subjects, it is ae that 
Most ar are in the the first four four types of dwellings, with h few if ar any y in th the last four types. romped 

ment of any person is by his cure. Change breaks up the established re- 

mode of living. Old people, especially, who, _ lation of stimuli and response, leaving many > 

after retirement and with decreased physical needs unsatisfied and “necessitating the 

vitality, spend many hours at home, are in- building up of new responses to new stimuli. 

creasingly dependent for amusement, work, The process of rea djustment_ is disturbing 
and entertaining friends upon the resources . and if new satisfactory habits are not es- 
_ embodied in their living arrangements. Re- — tablished, the person may remain restless 
Aa Strictive living | arrangements with meager and discontented. Conversely, i if the custo- 

means of satisfying basic and acquired needs i. ‘mary mode of living no longer “provides the 


Manuscript received December 6, 1948. 
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‘ing and living arrangements for old people formation on health, family relationships, 
crucial. With longer life, more ‘old people friends, recreation, 


experience. The factual elation. was 

given only by the old person and therefore 

ae home of an adult son or — _ may be colored by his attitudes, although 7 
daughter, or rooming houses or hotels. It . every effort was made to use only objective, - | 
is the purpose of this paper to attempt to simple to internal 


associated with the change from the a 


"pendent | home to some other arrangement, jects into four groups on the basis of 


and upon the ‘companionship, activities, and _ they live: 
attitudes characteristic f each o of several ‘Their own homes, as 


living widow) or as wife of the head—396 males, 


PROCEDURE Rooming o or boarding house or hotel— | 
information comes from schedules males, 40 females. 
“on secured through the mail or by interviews _ 3 _The home of someone else, for exam- 
in the process of constructing an adult child, relative, or 


of social attitudes for persons aged sixty and = 


and females, aged sixty to one hundred 


ed years. A comparison with the census data ~ 
shows that the median age of the group is 
about six years higher for men and four typical ‘mode of living. T three 
years for women oe the median age of or q deviant types are compared with the inde- 


total population aged sixty and over; the to 
median year of schooling is three or four ™8nt account for the oice of a specific — 


_ years higher than the national median; « _ living arrangement; companionship; activi- 


"percentage with foreign-born parents is and data in 
lower; the percentage ‘from cities is tables, in which a _ percentages aving a 


higher: the percentage from profes- critical ratio of 2.0 or more when compared 
onal and business occupations is higher. ith the appropriate percentage in the “own 
| ‘The group is limited to white persons. The ome ’ column are italicized. Although the ; 

in number of people in deviant homes seems 


_ group we are considering, therefore, is es- — 
small, neverthless the percentage _distribu- 


sentially an urban, middle- class, native-born 
~ tion of place of residence for this sample 


_ white group. In certain other re cts, how- — a 
closely resembles that for the United States. 


ever, the sample is very similar to the 

eral population: marital status, percentage AND woMEN IN 
unemployed, and ‘type of living arrange- tar ee HOMES 
Since the independent is used as 


From each old person sixteen-page 


inventory was constructed by the sub- Will be ‘Of ‘significance is 


committee on Social Adjustment in Old Age of tee 
a Social Science Research Council, whose members * Copies of ‘the ‘schedule in n slightly  sevieed form 
consisted of Robert J. Havighurst, Chairman, Ernest may be secured from Science Research Associates, — 
i, W. Burgess, Clark Tibbitts, and Ruth Shonle Cavan, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, under — 
esearch associate. the title Your Activities and Attitudes. 


- found i in old age as at other ages, is accepted © 
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‘the initiates (especially) The old Person must be able to go. to a 
4 widows who continue to maintain — - dining room or restaurant for meals, do his 
dent homes after the death of the spouse. personal shopping, and attend to his per- 


Ss male heads of homes are bachelors, but sonal needs. It is therefore an independent 


‘Il per ‘cent of the women in private ‘mode of iving. Because of the classifications 
are spinsters. More than half the women used by the Census Bureau, it is not pos- 
a are heads of their own households (Table _ sible to determine the degree to which there — 
' II). Although some men and women without may be a change in frequency of thismethod = 


per cent of the men and 25 per cent of the _ TABLE IT. Marirat Status oF Persons AGED Sixty 
4 OVER, ACCORDING TO LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


women live alone (Table V). This familial "(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 
situation is contrary to our usual conception 

of the family, which is based upon Living Arrangements _ 
younger family when husband and wife are Masa on 

li d child till at home. own Someone 

both living and children are still at home. status - or board- 
different conception is necessary for the 4 “home ing house 
typical old family. The house, furniture, ___or hotel_ 

even many family customs may remain in- | Moles 
but the membership of the family has Married 
‘shrunk to husband and wife, or to widow Widowed 
or widower sometimes with a child sharing Ez 
the home but often living alone. It is with Never ‘married 
this: old, truncated family, rather than the Total 


‘fully developed younger family, that com- 


arisons are made. ita 
people in their o | Widowed 74 
homes tends to be good. Their economic Separated or 


their own in the past or at present. 
Two-thirds of the men are still employed 
(Tables III, IV). The reduced companion- me Only 11 men lived in institutions and the percent- 

- ship within the family is supplemented by — "ages are not reliable. The proportion of men in al] 
friends so that only a minority are socially private institutions is smal!, since for the United = 


; 8 _ States as a whole residents of private homes for the 7 
7 isolated (Tables V, VII—3 and 14) . Al-- aged (exclusive of soldiers’ homes) included 65 per 


E: though almost half of the number have the - cent women and 35 per cent men. Bureau of Labor 


entire day free, the hours are filled with a Statistics, United States Department of Labor, 
well occupied (Table VII). . In most areas” Critica ratiois1.s. 
a of experience, the percentage with err eee 
favorable attitudes includes two-fifths to of 1 living during the older years, as compared. 
three- fourths of the group. These people feel with younger age periods. Unmarried, 
especially well satisfied with economic se- _ widowed, , and divorced persons of all ages 
curity, Siendabip t ties, and usefulness le often live in rented rooms. It is well known, 


ble VII). however, 

on the outskirts of business areas is or 
ger residential sections of cities cater to old 

in a “rented room—whether in people. It seems probable, therefore, that 

_ spare bedroom of a ‘Private family, a com- _— there is an increase with age in this mode : 

mercial ‘Tooming or boarding house, or living. Roomers differ i in a number of re- 
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Possible Causative Factors. Rooming i is a “and married persons in rented rooms are 
method of living favored by the unmarried, childless. ‘Some without children have other 


probably are continuing in old age a close relatives, but 


“a mode of living to which adjustment was -™ neither and therefore represent t truly” 

percentage of married persons is significant- men roomers general health ji is 
oly lower than in independent homes and, for - poorer than among men in their own homes, 


" men, the percenta e of widowers is hi her. as judged by the men’s own estimate of their i 
per ige of widowers Is high Judged by | , own estimate 


TABLE III. Varrous ATTRIBUTES OF PERSONS AGED SIXTy AND OVER, ACCORDING 
Livinc ARRANGEMENTs (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 


1. Have living children 
Good or excellent health 
3. Financially comfortable or 
4. Just enough money to get along on or can’t 
Part or full time paid employment 63 40 - 


Have living children 
7. Good or excellent health 
Just enough money to get on or can’t 
19 


. Part or full time paid employment 


Critical ratio is 1.8. 
‘With a a larger sample | of women, , the per- health (Table For women, the 
“centage of widows would also probably be health rating shows a distribution similar 
- significantly higher, since, even with this that for r women in their own homes. A finer 
7 small group, the critical ratio of the differ- classification than that used in Table I—7_ 
ence is 1.5. Only 14 per cent of the men » dow a tendency for more women roomers 
and 10 per cent of the 1 women in rented | - than home women n to ¢ describe their health ff 
rooms are married. Roomers therefore tend as excellent: (difference has a critical ‘ratio 
to be single individuals without the com-— ty 
panionship- of a spouse, , having either never Economic status differs sharply between 
ee: married or having lost the spouse usually men roomers and men in their own homes, 
? ’ 
Roomers also tend not Ay: have children, status (Table IlI—3, 4). More than half 
according to Table III—t1, 6. . Inasmuch as" the roomers say that they have just 
percentage having no children exceeds to get along on or can’t make 
the percentage of unmarried, we may as- ‘meet, as compared with about one- fifth of 
—_te many of the widows, liens, - the home men who make this assertion. In 
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heavy concentrations of "detached, a pension; therefore 
stricken men in flop houses along the water- receive a larger total amount and probably 
: - fronts of river towns | and in the > homeless- feel more secure. Sources of income among — 
man sections of other cities. Even “smaller v women roomers do not differ those 2 of 
towns may have definite, though less dilapi- home women, = = a 
4 dated, areas where detached men n with s ~ Age, with its implications | of unemploy- 
ewer wo “women rate ability and failing capacities, shows essen- 
themselves as w ealthy among roomers than tially the same for men in 


TABLE IV. SOURCE OF Sursoat OF AcED Sixty AND Over, 


Arrangements 


Rooming 


support “Institution 


= earnings, investments or pension 7 a 
Children, relatives, or friends Less than 
Old-age assistance or relief relief 10 

Present earnings, inv vestments, or pension of self or = 
Children, relatives, or friends 


— 


E in their own homes, and more rate them- — rooms as for men in their own homes. - 
q selves” (Table 9, Among women, the proportion aged ‘eighty 


low of male roomers is tween roomers and home women, but for 


pes also by the percentage with full or women between the ages of sixty and er, 
| part time employment—48 per cent as com- the roomers tend to be older than the home © 


> 


pared with 63 per cent of men in their own women. = 
¥ 


ratio homes (Table III—s). Among women, the Companionship. Lack companionship 
. reverse is true; 43 per cent of women in "among roomers has already been indicated © 4 
ween _— rented rooms are employed, while only 19 by the high percentage of unmarried and 
S "per cent of those in their own homes are widowed and the absence of children. Table 
(Table == the problems of companion- 
Source of i income male roomers, ‘shown ‘ship from the point of view of whom the 
in 1 Table IV , differs from that of men in old person lives with. Five times as many men — 
their own homes in only one wi. opined roomers and more than three times as many 
/ of them have incomes from several sources. women roomers live alone as do men and — 


ih 
Home men more often have incomes s from, women i in a their 0 own homes. The ‘percentages 
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‘Taste ‘PERSONAL Home CONTACTS OF AGEp SrxtTy AND Over, ACCORDING 


Livinc ARRANGEMENTS (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 


Children, no spouse 
a Other relative only 
Other 


Spouse, with or without children 


Children, no spouse 
— relatives 
Number of cases 4, 
— 
** Other residents of an institution are not womens in this tabulation, but only family and other inti a : 
contacts. 


TABLE VI. AMOUNT OF Toe AND Tur ACTIVITIES OF PERSONS AcED 
; AND OVER, ACCORDING TO LIVING ARRANGEMENTS (PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) _ ona 


Own or boarding 
house or 


3. Two or more plans for the future 


6. Nine or more informal activities** 
7. Oneormorehobbies 
5 8. Two or more plans for the hn a 
g. Active in one or more 


es 


COD 


‘te eh? Iateomel activities an and religious services, s shown i in No. 6 and No. 10 for the e women, are omitted for - 
we inasmuch as there were no significant differences between the percentages for the different types of living 
** Based on a check list of seventeen such | as work j in garden or yard, Tead, write letters, visit 
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FAMILY LIFE AND IN ‘OLD 

are exceedingly high—77 per cent for lor rom these tables and “supplementary 
and 83 per cent for women. one may conclude that the rooming 
_ Many of these people of course have house or. “hotel situation is paradoxical. 
tacts with relatives or friends, even though Many people are gathered “under one roof, — 

they do not share living quarters with them. using the same halls and stairwa ays—in 
_ However, more than half the men roomers many buildings sharing the same lavatory— _ 
4 almost as high a Proportion of women but unable or — to develop personal | 


no mo re than ‘pe of 


Tams BY PERSONS AGED SIXTY AND Over, 


Accorpinc TO Lav ING ARRANGEMENTS (PERCENTAGE | 


iving angemen 


. Feels satisfied with leisure activities 47 
. Feels satisfied with organized activities — ~ 25 


. Feels satisfied with work activities _ 


: 


. . Composite above-average score on zest | se 
Social Attitude le Inventory score of and over ver (good 


13. Feels close family ties 

15. Feels religion of great personal importanc 
Feels satisfied with leisure activities 

Feels satisfied with organized activities 

18. Feels satisfied with work activities 

19. Feels lifeis still useful 

3 Feels happy and 

21. Composite above-average score on zest y gras 

22. Social Attitude Inventory s score of 54 and over ane ~ ae 


personal contact—proportions much higher Activities. The large number of 
than corresponding proportions of men old ‘people raises the question of 
per cent) and women (12 per cent) in t their leisure-time activities, especially among 
own Bomes who lack adequate companion- those in rented rooms who do not have 
"Five types of companionship were considered : 
live with the spouse, see children or relatives once once a week | or oftener, 
a week a _oftener, otal with someone, see wal friends once a week or oftener. — 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


per cent of both m men and women roomers Summary. Old people living i in rooms dif- 
that they had all | day free to do fer from those bal their own homes in the 


pleased, this percentage is not sig- following ways: 

a _ nificantly larger than the corresponding per- Men roomers more often than home men i 
L* 3 centage « of unoccupied men and women in are un unmarried | or widowers, childless, with- 
their own home (Table vI—1, 5). on out ‘relatives, in in poor health, , of low eco- = 


In types of leisure activities, men 1 room- nomic status, unemployed, and dependent _ 


in that fewer make plans for the future and portion live alone and lack personal con- 
_ fewer are active in organizations. The pau- tacts as well as Plans | for the future and | 
‘city of organizational activities may be Te- _ organizational activities. Their attitudes 
- lated to level of economic status, however, © dicate a sense of loneliness. They are gen- 
for other phases of the total study show a erally | less well ee and lack zest for : 
activities do not differ significantly (Table W omen roomers more often than home 
VI—2, 3, 4 and 6 through 10). women are unmarried or widowed, child- 
aoe ‘Attitudes. In six out of nine areas in Tess, without relatives, in good health, wi th 


_ which attitudes were tested by a scored in- — lowi income, and gainfully employed. A = 


ventory, men roomers have significantly high proportion live alone, with fewer per- __ 
lower percentages with very favorable atti- sonal contacts than home women have; they 
: tudes than have men in their own homes — have about the same distribution and types 
(Table VII). Proportionately fewer roomers ‘= activities, but feel less secure economi- — 
feel satisfied with family or friendship ties, , cally and less happy than home women. in 


health, and leisure activities; fewer feel io general social adjustment and zest for liv. 


‘that they are very happy and contented. ing there are no differences. ee 
Women roomers differ from home women in 


only two respects—fewer feel economically ‘roomers ‘from in their own homes. 4 
- secure and fewer feel happy and contented. Women roomers more often than men room- — 
The scores on the ten areas” were added ers have good health and a comfortable eco- 
to give a total score of social adjustment. Romic status. In personal contacts and 
_ Men roomers have significantly fewer with amount of free time, men and women room- 
high scores showing above-average ers resemble each | ‘other. Women have more 
Ment (12 as compared with 29 per cent). activities than men, however, both of the . 
Among women, there is dif- informal type and in organizations. Their 
ference (Table 22). attitudes in ‘specific areas are more -favor- 
Another attempt ‘to. summarize adjust- able; general adjustment is more satis- 
ment was made by taking the total and zest for living higher, 


"showed a somewhat extreme or “vine IN SOMEONE ELSE’ s 


sense of well-being. This method ‘resulted For an old age group, li livir ing in someone 
‘in a crude score, . called the zest for living _else’s home implies giving upa an independent 
score, running from zero for the person vie home previously maintained. In the inde- 
failed to give an affi affirmative reply to any _ pendent home the old person had the status — 
of the questions, to 1 nine for the one who of head (or wife of the head), a. a position of 
agreed with all. According to Table VII— respect and authority. With the passage of 
21, significantly fewer men roomers have time, life usually had settled into 
a high zest than men in their own homes. ok, fortable gro grooves. On the other hand, with 
ir There i is no significant difference between ever increasing age, some of the ae 
the distributions for women 1 roomers ‘and of the home may have 
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Lim 
upkeep, burdensome household tasks, even 4, 5; IV). Women a show a some- 
z= care. The move to someone else’s me lower economic status than women ia 
| on changes the situation. Usually the old a - own homes. Their chief change in 
person loses status and authority, becoming ’ - source of support is from independent means" 7 


a minor member of a family with a younger “tos support by children (Tables IlI—8, 9, 
- He must form new personal habits to- 10, IV). These findings seem to indicate that fe 
correspond to new physical surroundings - . economic stringency is a factor in the change 
and a new routine of activities. In these from independent homes to -other’s homes, 

respects, the move from an ‘soo and that children are more ready to sup- 


home into someone else’s home is restrict- port a mother, whereas old men tend to — 
_ ing and painful. But often there is also a secure old. age assistance. i 
lessening of responsibilities, an opportunity | The age distribution for men is not sig- 
to lean upon someone younger, a shifting of nificantly different b between the two groups, 
financial obligations, the assurance of care z but women living » - with others tend to in- 
in illness, and companionship rather than clude more of the really old (eighty years 
loneliness. These changes may be comforting ~ and over) and fewer of the late middle-aged — 
and supportive. Although no general pattern group (sixty to sixty-four years). ae 
may be laid down to apply to all old people, — _ Assuming that the factors discussed are 
these - general considerations should be kept causative, we find somewhat different ones — 
in mind in reading the comparisons that r] ‘operating for men and women. Poor health, 
low economic status, and to a certain ex- 
Possible Causative e Factors. "Although tent widowerhood characterize the men. 
_ some married couples and some unmarried Widowhood, the presence of adult children, : 
individuals live someone home, low economic status, and extreme age are 
widows and widowers predominate. Slightly more typical of the women. 
-more than half of the men and three-fourths ¥ Companionship. So far as association with | 7 
: of the women are widowers or widows (Table others is concerned, none of those living in 
II). someone else’s home i is alone. Type of com- 
_ Although among the men the proportion panionship differs, however, from that — 
a children is no higher than for men - the independent home, where association — 


4 


_ private homes, among women a much higher with the spouse is most common. In some 
__ percentage of those in someone else’s home one else’s home, association with adult chil- = a 

have ¢ children than is true for women in _ dren and to a less degree with relatives is 4 
their own homes (Table IlI—6). It seems _ typical (Table V) 
_ probable that for many widows the existence 2 The measure of five types s of companion- 
a of children may determine whether they = ship shows that men have the same distri- a 
7. continue to maintain an independent home bution of companionship _ as home men, 
or move into the home of an adult child. — whereas women living with others have 

_ Among men, the health ratings given by slightly less than home women (28 per cent — 
themselves tends to be lower than for men in compared with 4o per cent). _ 

"their own homes (Table III—z2). This finding Activities. More men and women in 
- suggests that some of the married men living © _ others’ ’ homes have all day free than have 

in someone else’s home may have given up - those in their own homes, but fewer activi- 

- their independent status because of poor ties with which to fill the time (Table VI). 

women is no Men, especially, are lacking in hobbies, plans 

‘7 a for future activities, and organizational ac- 
living with decidedly tivities; women lack in informal activities, 
| economic status than those maintain- future plans, _ organizational activities, and 
their own homes. Fewer are employed, religious attendance. Although at = 
= and more receive old age assistance (Tables — Z glance, this relationship of free time and 
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living arrangements has slightly These facts suggest that men 
a by the breakdown of previous satisfactory — are likely to be taken into the homes of 
a! activities, other factors may enter in, such — adult children because of age, poor health, 
¥ as poor health among the men and older or poverty; women because of "widowhood — 7 
age of the women. and poverty, | 
; 4 Attitudes. Fewer men in others’ homes" mes Women, more than men, are dependent 
feel economically secure, satisfied with or- or- upon their children for companionship, and 
activities and with work, or ‘in general have less companionship than 
that life is still useful (Table VII). Fewer “men, They also have less free time an and 
_ women in others’ homes are satisfied with — more activities—related not only to better 7 
_ their friendships or with work actiivties; P health but undoubtedly also to the greater ___ 
fewer feel that life is still useful. A more Ld ease with which women adapt themselves — 
“ _ complete tabulation than that given in to household tasks. Women, more than men, 
Table VII—1o, 11 and 21, 22, shows that feel that religion is important to them and 7 
both men and women have lower total scores _ feel satisfied with organized activities. T heir 


“al of adjustment, and that men with low scores : total score on attitudes shows better adjust- 


‘ on zest for living greatly exceed this group ment and their zest for living is gly ' 
women the scores on zest show much 
same distribution as among home women. = FOR THE AGED 


Other tables based on a larger group show - The various institutions for the aged 
- that a feeling of usefulness is positively cor- i resent the most dependent type of living 
nae related with good health, leisure time activi- arrangement, and the one that places the 


ties, and employment. These attributes are _ most restrictions upon freedom of choice 
F low among those who live in someone eone else’s and activity. Although the restrictions may 4 
home. be onerous, any type of institution nec-_ 


= “f ‘Summary. Men living in someone else’ a essarily has rules and a certain amount of * 


home, as compared with men in their own regimentation, such as hours for meals, 


poorer health, less gainful employment, and © ‘handled, restrictions on pets, and ‘so. forth. 
lower economic status. They have more free | In addition , the residents of many private : 
_ time, but fewer activities. ‘They are less = 2 institutions give u up a certain degree of ‘inde 
‘Women who live in someone else’s homes | they are often required to give all their — 
are heavily drawn from widows. They are funds to the home, an amount often —— 


a older than the home group, more often a to 0 the cost ¢ of care for | only a a ‘Year or two, 


include more widowers and have when radios may be played, how laundry is 


free time, fewer They are” The resident the 
well adjusted. he until death and after—food, bed, 
_ between men living in companionship, clothing, care during — 
someone else’s home, men are more likely and burial. Many institutions take pride in _ 
“of = to be married and to have their wives with supplying many of the small amenities and 
cei iio _ them, whereas women are more likely to be in trying to simulate a homelike atmos-— q 
os widowed. Women have the higher economic phere. Most of the old people upon which 
_ status and slightly better health. About the — this section is based lived i in homes of as 
‘ chief ‘support from earnings or savings or a few of the old people lived in privately 
‘a from several sources; women are slightly operated nursing homes, designed to pro-— 
more likely to be supported by th their vide an income the Proprietor. Institu- 
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FAMILY LIFE AND | FAMILY SUBSTITUTES IN OLD AGE 


tions that cater to low income groups tend i The median age of institutional woe 


to be . overcrowded, food may be poorly is 77. 6, higher than for home women and 
chosen and prepared, and physical care in- higher than for any of the e groups 
sufficient to assure cleanliness and comfort. under discussion. This predominance of 
Private homes that cater to higher ae or women in institutions may account - 


groups make adequate provisions. Residents ences" 


least in part for some of the differences in _ 
in nursing homes have freedom of choice activities and attitudes, = = © 


_ and may leave at any time, although while _ Companionship. The high proportion of © 
ae they remain in the home they ; are subject to widows and spinsters makes it axiomatic _ 
institutional rules and regulations. that -‘most institutional women live without 


Publicly supported homes are not in- close family contacts (94 per cent) (Table 
cluded and hence need not be discussed. In this respect they differ both from home 

_ The group under analysis yielded 105 - women and those who live in other people’ Ss 
women in institutional homes but only 11 homes. Only the rooming house group ap- za 


r en The men therefore will be omitted. It proaches the institutional group in detach- 
is a characteristic of private homes for the — ment from close family ties. Companionship : 
aged that women far outnumber men. oaha is also low, partly because living with the 
Possible Causative Factors. Institutional spouse is included with companionship. Only 
women are drawn heavily from widows ~~ die per cent of institutional women, but 40° 
_ spinsters. — Table II shows that t two-t thirds per cent of home women have four or five 
are widows and one-fourth | spinsters. Both kinds of companionship. Institutional 
of these Proportions contrast sharply with women report having as many close prera 
home women. Only | 4 per cent of institu- as home women , but they see them less 
tional 1 are married. Fewer insti- often: 4 47 per | cent of institutional women 
tutional women have children than is true as compared with 64 per cent of home 
for women in any other type of living ar- women see their friends once a week or 
_ rangement, “except those in rooming houses oftener, and 35 per cent as compared with — 
(Tables 18 per cent see them not more than a few 
Health tends to be poorer than among times a year. Many institutional women 
women (Table Rating apparently do not include any of their fel- 
socio- economic status does not differ greatly, residents among their close friends, al- 
with the exception that fewer institutional — though they are in daily contact with this 4 
women than home women n classify them-— group, a fact shown by the high percentage 
selves as well-to-do or wealthy (Table Ilr of 68 who say that they see their close 
8, 9, 10). Two-third feel that they friends | less often than every day. They live 
situated. few have a congregate sit situation but do not 
ig 


ae genie institution, whereas home (Table VI—s); in fact, bers 5 per cent of 
women are primarily Cope upon the the institutional women do not have the — 
earnings or savings of their husbands or ‘entire day free. At the same time, they y have — 
themselves (Table IV). few de- fewer activities and interests than any other 
pendent upon old age assistance. group (Table VI—6, 9). Although Table 


_ *A more comprehensive ‘study of institutional 
and non-institutional old people is being made by — 
Ju-Shu Pan for a doctoral dissertation in sociology es | Le FM 


at the University of Chicago, $= = | a entrance of many old age assistance recipients into 
"Legal restrictions regarding the us ase of old : age = er. endowed homes. They are often found wall 


attendance at religious services, tables not 


assistance as well as the rules of many endowed private nursing homes, where may 
institutions, such as the entrance fee, a fee for their care. 4 
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"included show g in 
religious activities on the part of institu- © ‘women. ree 
tional women. . Fifty- one per | cent of Summary. with 
tutional women listen to radio sermons regu- women, lnstihiliveal women are older, have 
oe larly as compared with 29 per cent of home ~ poorer health and lower economic status; 
_ women, and 62 per cent as compared with they are more detached from_ family life 
35 per cent read the Bible every day. Such and have less personal companionship with 
religious activity is greater among institu- oP friends; they have more free time but | 
women than in any other group. Sev- fewer activities, except that they exceed 
eal explanations suggest themselves: the home women in religious activities. Atti-— 
_ group is cut off to some extent from a wide © tudes showing adjustment are unfavorable 
variety of community activities, but may and zest for living is | low. 
_ listen to radio sermons, read the Bible, amd 
often attend church services within the in- TYPES 
stitution ; the group is slightly older and ad 
May be concerned with death—a suggestion in their own homes have 
es confirmed by the fact that 93 per cent of advantageous position, whether we consider 
: the institutional women are sure of an after- health, economic position, yn, family constella- 
ae as compared with 83 per cent of the tion, activities, or attitudes . Men who live 
_ home women: ; also some of the homes are in someone else’ s home rank next, while 
"operated by 1 ‘religious groups for their n mem- ‘those in rooming or boarding houses or 
bers® == = hotels deviate furthest in many respects. 
a Attitudes. _ Specific attitudes show less _ They are the most detached from family — 
satisfaction on the part of institutional and friends, the least secure, the most in- 
- women except in two instances: they feel active. Nevertheless, they have fewer in the — 
equal security with home women, and they _ below- -average group on adjustment or zest 
have a greater feeling of the importance of than has the group living in someone  else’s 
religion in their lives (Table VII). As com- home. The present research does not indi- 
‘pared with home women, their attitudes cate to what extent these attributes of room- 
show especial dissatisfaction with all sorts. ers have developed because of the rooming 
of activities (leisure, organizational, and 7 house existence, or to what extent they may 
work), feeling of wsefuiness, and happiness. H have led the old men to assume that way of 


living; nor to what extent unfavorable atti- 
_ “contented (14 per cent) is especially low. Ed tudes and low zest have developed after the 
= In view of these findings, low total adjust- move to someone else’s home or to what 
scores are to be expected. ‘The per- extent they led the move. 
centage with high adjustment scores Among women, those living someone 
per cent) is very small as compared with else's s home deviate least the home 
home women ( 30 per er cent) the type. Although many are e widows, they have 
centage with low scores (42 per cent) adequate companionship of other types 
large as _compared with home women activities. They are fairly well adjusted 
_ ~per cent). Zest for living shows a similar _ and their zest for living approximates that of 
| “Htrbuticn, with an extremely low per- home women. Women in rooming houses a 
centage (5 per cent) having above-average next. More of them are detached from 
scores and a very high percentage (5 59 I per a ties, although their companionship in a 
ia. cent) with below average scores, aS com- is fairly adequate and they have sufficient ac- — 


tivities. They tend to feel less secure than 
Among 1g other gr groups oups religious activities do > home women or those in someone else’s a 


. not differ, except for a slight tendency for women 
___ Jiving with others to read the Bible more frequently and less happy and contented. Their general | 


and t» attend services less frequently, = adjustment resembles that of the home wom- 
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their zest for living is type ype of living arrangement 
ess. Women in institutions are by all odds Clearly, more institutions of the present 
deprived both with reference to per-— nor do rooming 


sonal contacts of family or friends and i houses meet all the problems; homes with © 
= with the one exception of religious adult children have both advantages: and 
: of — are above average in total ment is needed that will combine the eco- 
adjustment, 
average group; their zest for living is low. institution, the personal contacts found in 
=< own home or the home of adult children, 
and the activities and sense of = 


that it is often ‘aieasitile for the old person. of the person who is still living independ- 
to maintain his home until his death, what ently, 


CULTURAL ROLES* 
= RoLanp L. 
role analysis affords a promising to role patterns as ‘well as short-term | inter- 
~ technique for additional research into action patterns worked out within a sl 
the relationships and processes in- —_ situation. For these latter meanings, 
volved in social disorganization. The appli- the terms “personal role” and ‘ ‘situational 
cation of role analysis to social disorganiza- Tole” respectively are more appropriate, so 
tion awaits the systematic conceptual study that the term “social role” can be reserved — ; 
? of the interrelation of role patterns in con- for the generic meaning including cultural, 7 
_ At the present stage ge of development it is Definition 2. Supplementary cultural roles 
_ possible, at least, to offer some hypotheses, — are cultural roles which are not only com- 
chiefly deductive, which are Suggested - by patible to each other within the culture, but 
body of li rol lly 
growing body of literature on socia role actually reinforce each other. Examples: au 
and whose validation or invalidation through - _thor- lecturer-professor, conductor-composer. 
empirical research will add to our knowledge = Definition 3. Compatible cultural roles 
of the interrelationships involved. This paper cultural roles whose confluence in one per- 
_ will offer some preliminary definitions, ad- } son is neither discouraged by the culture nor — 


-vance ‘some hypotheses and explain their 


given a special evaluation. Examples: — 
meaning within the context of role structure » to -commuter, sportsman- musician. 
and social disorganization. rie Definition 4. Incompatible cultural roles 

Definition 1. Cultural roles are fairly clear- cultural roles whose simultaneous occu-_ 

. ly defined interaction patterns prescribed by pancy by an individual is disapproved by the 

F the culture, ‘The term “social role” is loosely _ culture. Examples: preacher- Playboy, physi- 
used to denote such interaction patterns, but cian-undertaker. 

_ social role is too inclusive since it is also id Definition 5. Cultural role clusters are 

widely us to denote e personal adjustment combinations of cultural roles enacted by 


sah: ali the same individual. Their importance varies, — 4 


Manuscript received November aber 29, 1048. of course, with the number of 


: activities. Their one satisfaction is a ne disadvantages. A new type of living arrange- — 


_ nomic and physical security provided by co # 
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Tr AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
enact the specific of cultural. Proposition Social disorgani 
A typical cultural role cluster in con- varies directly with the extent to which 
temporary American life is: father, business- needs are conditioned by the culture which — 
4 man, church member, citizen, service club cannot be fulfilled within approved cultural 
member. roles, The conditioning of an expectation of 
should be pointed out that in complex practically unattainable standards of ro- 
cultures consensus may be lacking as to” mantic rapture within marriage in our own 
whether a a certain role cluster is of supple- culture has led to experienced needs which — 
mentary, ‘compatible, or incompatible type. are often not amenable to complete satis. 
The cluster _ teacher- bartender would be faction within approyed marital roles. on 


looked ‘upon in most communities as incom- Proposition — (Social 


= 


ceivably i in a supplementary. tion of cultural roles. Lack of clarity in the 
a ‘ Definition” 6. | Social disorganization is a range of variations permissible in a cultural - 
condition involving lack of consensus, lack role leaves to the individual the problem of 
_ of integration of institutions, and inadequate — devising, in interaction with other ee 
= of social control. Where consensus _ihis own limitations, as it) were; and the 


The various ‘institutions, are reduced. As a 
than dove-tailing and _complementing one  flicting conceptions arise as to the behavior 

_ another, conflict in their goals and in co cmieam to a cultural role, and while 5 
functions. The | problem of social control be- ge certain sequence ‘of behavior may be : 
comes difficult, since the various group ex- -manded by some, that very sequence may be 

 -pectations playing on individual members discouraged by others. To say that just such 
ie of the society are neither clear nor con- situations place great strain on the per- — 
_ He sistent, and to conform to one group’s ex- sonalities of adolescents, marital partners, “a 
 pectations is often to deviate from those of public officials, criminals, so on, 
another group. In addition, as will be sug- merely t to hint at the complexity of the © 
2 gested below, a lack of consistency in the problem. To take just one instance, much of a 
a ¢ structure of a society may lead to the the social disorganization involving favorit- ’ 


conditioning of experienced needs which ism and corruption in public office arises 
cannot be satisfied in socially approved from the conflicting demands of a primary 
channels. Viewed from the standpoint of the group to which the official belongs, on ‘ 
—  — member of the society, this phe- one hand, and on the other hand those of 
nomenon in individual disor- independent citizens. What is considered 
al 4 gross mismanagement of office by the wider 
Proposition Social disorganization public may be but the meeting of . 
- varies directly w with the extent to which cul- tions of loyalty to a family or closely knit 
roles place « excessive demands upon political group. 4 


__ biological capacities.\One of the ‘ “problems” — - It can be seen, then, that lack of con- 
of adolescence in our culture is the in- sensus expresses itself in terms of conflicting 
% ability to satisfy the sex drive within a cul- conceptions of cultural roles by different 
— role at the adolescent level. Psychia- groups. It should also be emphasized that ‘ 
_ trists testify to the failure of “sublimation” this very lack of consensus seems to be a 


in countless cases. Moreover, wherever the Tf. L. L, Benard, “The Conflict between Pri- 


social system involves the exercise of cul- mary Group Attitudes and Derivative Group Ideals 
tural roles by persons who are not physically in Modern Society,” American Journal Sociology, 
capable, social disorganization i is present. March, 1936. —— 
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SOCIAL ‘DISORGANIZATION AND 


Itural 
ion of place | 
ro- in ‘adjustments ‘will ensue. vation ing over - finances, to the needs 
frown &f is are available where roles are not clearly de- children, etc. ), that satisfactory interaction 
which fined. In addition, where consensus is lack- within the courtship roles is neither adequate 

ing, the possibilities for making choices ‘ training for, nor definite < assurance of future 

which will dissatisfy one or more satisfaction in the Jnarital ro roles. As a re 


are increased. The costs in terms of social sult, it is frequently the case that two _ 
4 and personal ae, ad it who have interacted to their 


satis- 


varies directly with the proportion of ‘role with the ee to their 
clusters which contain incompatible roles. marital roles. 

Part of this ‘difficulty is attenuated | by the Adequate provision within the culture for — 

fact that not all cultural roles are activated regular sequences of cultural roles 
the time by any one individual. which the i individual passes in his lifetime 
_ Nevertheless, conditions may arise in sl affords the possibility, at least, for early 

_ members of - the groups corresponding t training in anticipation of future roles. The 

such incompatible roles are present transition from role to role may be facili- 

the same situation, leaving upon the indi- tated by ‘such anticipatory training, , and the 
. the necessity for devising a pattern breaks between them minimized. So, in Eng- 

of behavior which, in its goal of satisfying land, the “public” school of Eton is designed ee 

both” groups, satisfies neither. To the lay the groundwork for careers in the 
7 tent that such situations are frequent, the 


“upper class. Youngsters are sent there whose ~ 
society i is disorganized, and this disorganiza- future roles of leadership are practically 

4 4 tion is reflected, as would be expected, in ascribed on the basis of birth into the ruling 

a — the disorganization of the individual person- class, and their training for leadership roles 

. P roposition 5. Soci home environment, likewise, ‘affords an op- 

varies inversely with the degree of continaity portunity for observation of and participa- 

in normal role * ‘To take one illus- tion in the amenities of social life among» 


tration, tration, the s situations under which courtship | those who by birth into the upper class are as 
Cultural role sequences are different likely to be called upon later to to participate 


> ‘oles which significantly sized groups of people are in just ‘such situations. Even such a trivi- 
. expected to occupy consecutively in the course of ality as the wearing of a top-hat without 


their lives. From the standpoint of the individual ‘ostentation or signs of di scomfort is in- 


who occupies them, they constitute a career. Some ae 
a grained into them at Eton. The transition 


attention to the question of continuity or discon- — 
tinuity in cultural role sequences has been given by to the student role at Oxford or Cambridge 
Ralph Linton in The Study of Man, Ruth Benedict I is an easy one which they have been an- 
3 in “Continuities and Discontinuities in Cultural ticipating ‘and preparing for since their 


Conditioning,” Psychiatry, May, 1938, Mirra 
ES in “Cultural Contradictions and Sex earliest days. They a, reinforced by . — 


Roles,” American Journal of Sociology, November, i or less intimate group of classmates who are , 
1946, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., in “The Adjust. making the transition with them. Subse- _ : 
q ment of the Individual to his Age and Sex Roles,” quent: experience at “Oxford or Cambridge 


American Sociological Review, October, 1942 and in rs 
and Marital Adjustment,” Publication of the a them further fen: the 
American ee — Volume XXVIT, No. W ich t cy ater are to assume, and in the 


social savoir faire which i is so often a sl shib- 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 

boleth for members of a a ruling class. In of which ke 

- life, in roles in government, industry, — cultural roles for all the people who experi- 

“and the military, they interact again with ence _ them. It is figuratively if not literally 


ss who have had much the same true that for every ten thousand who aspire _ 


- broad training e: experience. go walled to be President of the United States, or a 
a opportunities for carefully organ great actress, ora captain of industry, only 
ized and integrated careers are made pos- one can succeed. Horney has pointed out 
sible to the extent: cultural roles” ‘are thet relation of neurosis to “the stimulation 
ascribed rather than achieved. And although | of our needs and our - factual frustrations 
there are always some who because of in- in satisfying them,” as well as to the con- 
-ferior native endowment cannot “grow tradiction existing “between the alleged 
along with” their cultural role sequence, the “d freedom of the individual and all his factual — 
large proportion of those who can testifies — limitations. These contradictions embedded — 
to the adaptability of individuals ‘so in our culture are precisely the conflicts 
their careers can be planned in advance Which the neurotic struggles to reconcile. 
and their formative into Proposition 7. (Conventionalizations 
the career sequence, ne “afford circumvention of inconsistencies in the 
a Proposition’ (Social | disorganization cultural ‘role > system. “Conventionalization,” 4 
varies directly with the proportion of im- wrote Sumner, “creates a set of conditions — 
portant roles. which are achieved, rather under which a thing may be tolerated which 
than ascribed.| What gives this proposition would ‘otherwise be disapproved and ta- 
: ia ‘a plausibility is the possibility for a careful booed.’’* Waller has used the term to refer 
7 alll ‘2 S meshing of role to role within the sequence _ to much the same phenomenon. | “Conven- 
q which constitutes the career. The throwing — - tionalization ai arises when we agree to treat ~ 
open of cultural roles to all comers on the 


7 


7 thing as true whether it is true or not.” = 
terms of fulfillment of certain broad goals posed to ) perform a function but to act as 
associated with the | concept of democracy, ; 
it takes its toll in psychic and social The generally _ acknowledged principle of 
_ cost to the extent that anticipatory training male_dominance in our own culture gives 
for future roles is made more difficult. That _Tise to trying situations in which cultural ( 
a former haberdasher ca: “roles are not appropriate to the real situa- 


of achievement has its advantages in certain cultural roles, the actor ‘sup: 
a 


7 


of the United States is a both of the tion. The v ‘woman, for example, 


_ openness of cultural role sequences, _ and of nate by virtue of superior intelligence or 
wasted effort and lack of integration steadfastness 0 of purpose, but is under 
which characterize a culture in which — Se. pressure to keep the man thinking he 
are doing the leading. Many college women 

y atte ‘to the fact that they must 

thee y young man thinking that he is the 

"ciety, a objectively, of e~ who is making all the decisions. One 


4 series of status and clearly defined offices. student reports: “I ‘was always fearful lest 


4 4 In a freer one, the individual has more lati- — I say too much in class or answer a question q 
tude for creating his own position or choos- which t the boys I dated couldn’t answer.” a 


ing from a number of existing ones; he has Te ee ae 
“Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of 


also le ertain 
ss certai ty of achieving any given Time (New York: W. W. Norton & Company, 


” 
encounter the conditioning of needs not all — * William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: — 


Ginn and Company, 1906), p. 68 
* Everett C. Hughes, “Tastitutional Office ai Waller, The A Inter- 


though it were being performed by another. 
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Another: “One of the nicest is propositions been gi 
spell long words incorrectly once in a while. cr = to help pave the way toward a 

My boy- friend seems to get a great kick out _ proach to social disorganization through cul- 
of it and writes back, ‘Honey, you certainly tural role analysis. They are neither finally 


don’t know how to spell.’”? established, nor are they “merely random 
_ “We speak of man as the wooer,” Thomas assertions. Their validation or invalidation | 


, wrote, “but falling in love is really medi- will help the process of integration of these 
ilation 
ations ated by the woman. By dress, behavior, two foci of study. One can go far in the 
coquetry, modesty, reserve, and occasional comparative study of cultures, and in an 
leged boldness she gains the attention of man and analysis of social disorganization, by pursu- 


<, -infatuates him. He does the courting but ing si such questions as: What are the cultural 
actual 
controls the process. ‘Er glaubt zu Toles of a particular culture; what is their 


schieben, und er wird geschoben.’” “hag _interrelationship ; which clusters are incom- 

cile.”* Proposition asserted dis- compatible, supplementary? How 
7 ~ organization varies inversely with the clarity does a specific cultural role in one culture 

| oof definition of cultural roles. Such clarity differ from that of another, both in the 
of definition | is reduced, as Cottrell points factors which constitute it and in its _ 


y 
out, by “ discrepancies between what is given tionship to other roles in the culture? How 


wick —= and what is demonstrated in prac- are cultural roles related to the main theme 
d ta  tice,”® The conventionalization, however, is or ethos of the culture? Which roles are 
ee 7 a at the root of the problem. At the root | _ ascribed, which achieved? What are the most 
ei | { of the problem is the fact that the cultural _ role clusters? What sequences of 
: E role system is not completely articulated roles for the different age groups are avail- 


_ with the experienced needs and capacities of " able? How carefully defined are the various 
5 - its participants. \ Conventionalization i is a _ factors in one role as compared with an- i 
-stop- gap to ease” the consequent tension. other? What provisions made for con- 
tinuity in the transition from role to role? 


‘Mirra Komarovsky, “Cultural Contradictions Wat incompatible clusters in one culture. 
and Sex Roles,” American Journal of So Sociology, No- “4 oie P oo 


va are considered compatible or supplementary 
_ *W. I. Thomas, “The Adventitious Character of in another? The questions could be con-— 
American of Sociology, July, 1906, tinued indefinitely, but enough has" been 


S. Cottrell, “The of "given to show the significance of t 


‘the Individual to his Age and Sex Roles,” American proach to culture and Social 
Sociological Review, October, 1942, p. 618. roie 
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\RD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE 1906-1912" 


HE LETTERS between Lester F. ‘Ward American sO ciologists and I for one shall 

and Edward A. Ross in this series do everything I can to foster it. I have r 6 

_ conclude the collection “previously viewed Small’s General Sociology for the 
published in the American Sociological Re- Pol. Sci. Quarterly” and for the Am. Jour. / 
view, III, (June, 1938), 362-401; XI, (Oc- Theology.* You know my feeling about 
tober, 1946), 593- -605, _ (December, 1946), Small’s emphasis on methodology and his 


734-748; XII, (December, 1947), 703-7203 ~prolix style. I ‘moreover a ‘sense 


~ letters are part of the Ward manuscripts ft Political Science Quarterly, vol. 21, March, 1906, 


BERNHARD J. STERN 


queathed by Ward to Ross who in turn 140-142, Ross wrote: .. . “Dr. has resisted 
gave them to the Library of | Brown Univer- seductions of system ‘building . making 


it were, an inventory of the wick assets of 
where Ward taught from 1906 at its stage. The book is 


= 


by the editor to the Social Science Research bulary of philosophy but chiefly because the 
‘Council for a grant-in-aid to do research _ thought is profound. " Some parts, however, are 
ra _over-amplified and the work could be cut down to a 


i & Grateful acknowledgement is hereby made easy reading partly because couched in the voca- 
quarter without sacrificing anything essential. 


_ on these manuscripts at Brown University, 
- to the staff of the Library of the University — author preserves throughout the impartiality of the 
: for its a co- -operation, and to Professor scientist. Indeed aloofness is carried rather far when 

g available Ward ’s letters he says ‘Genuine sociology has no vocation as a 
to him. " contestant in the arena where hostile interests strug- 


a for the division of material goods.’ Why should 

. - not the sociologist, besides elaborating pure science, 

Ross W or, ahs , Neb. Sur de 18, _ throw his influence on the side of those groups whose — 

victory will most promote general and permanent 

_ interests as distinct from special and transcient inter- 3 


want of allt to tel w leas 
ho ca: Why not align himself (the sociologist) with 


whatever makes for national and racial longevity? — 
One big problem is overlooked, namely the causes ‘| 


Association. It was of course the fit- phases of the evolution of human wants. . . 
ting thing to do and I expected it of them. Back of social evolution lies the development of 
- Their doing it shows they are starting oa a personality. . . . In insisting that men unite or divide 

_ rational basis and is an omen of good cheer mall seems o neglect the sympathies and — 
_ for the future of the Association. I was in  antipathies that ns from awareness of resemblance 


fact well pleased with everything they did or difference. . . . The volume is another gratifying 
: evidence that the lines followed by the chief workers 


I am particularly ‘glad they drew in 


Sumner. I suggested his name to Veditz as a 


one of the signers of the call. He isn’t OUF — 1906, 382-384. In review Ross concludes: “Prof. 7 
~ type but it is a good thing to start off on a Small is silent and neutral on all practical or burning 


catholic basis and assemble elements of questions—he does not assail particular doctrines; 


7 ie eo ce yet his demonstration that all our thinking that has 
Strength from quarter. practical value refers to a social situation and that 


I think a fin 
We ink a fine spirit now prevails am among — the social situation is ever being transformed by the 
changing play of men’s interests, cannot fail to leave 
Manuscript received 16,1948. a dent on the most endurated dogmatist. The book 
ae. "Ward was elected as first president of the _ may be recommended to all who are not afraid to 
their today’s thinking as against their 
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THE WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE IV, 
for his” letting Pure Sociology” be “my future was was mortgaged to vindicate them 
butchered by that psychologist 1 Bawden. = all and now the is in some 

matter of his thought I made the review ‘The of graduate students 
favorable for the cause of ‘science is not social sciences at Wisconsin i is the larg- 
adv anced by criticisms that pertain to form. est in the country ry and no doubt I shall have 
I am looking forward with keen interest = opportunities to influence the teaching — 
to the appearance of “Applied Sociology.” of sociology in the colleges of the future. i 
Ty am a little prone to “neglect that side Ss [have bought a a lot in Wisconsin on Uni- — 
sociology owing to my finds in the field of _versity Heights overlooking a beautiful lake 
pure sociology and I have made a vow i and a year from now | we I hope to build. 


myself that I shall put your Applied Soci- ~ Wisconsin is my. fifth university and I an fs, 


about 


d his — ology as a finishing text into the hands of going to make believe I am settled... . i : 
eof -_ every class in General Sociology I teach in Nebraska seems disposed to get the most — 7 
a the future. I am in such complete accord out of me e during my brief remaining ‘stay 7 
1906, with you on the whole matter of social and I confess I am making no progress with : 
esisted = that henceforth I shall see that my my scientific work. I am teaching 215 ‘stu- 

students get your thought in full. dents this semester, more than twice ¢ as 

leaving has brought about many ‘as I have had hitherto. Moreover 

veca- - able shifting and development in the social am giving for the first time the first gen- 7 

> the sciences in the University here. Two new eral course in 1 sociology illustrated | with 

» are _ full professors are being added in economics. lantern slides. It is taking splendidly and 

Dr. Howard has been placed at the will no doubt become a standby at Wiscon- 

of a newly constituted department of “Po- but the preparation of the slides and the 

a litical Science and Sociology” with one in- notes takes so much time I have no time for 


ati. 


_is promised a man in Sociology. With him that the Atlantic Monthly hes taken an 
in charge of my subject. J have the sense of — article on “The Grading of Sinners” I wrote 
leaving it in good hands. He has a splendid in the autumn. 5 There are - three or four : 
‘grip on the structural or institutional side other topics along that line I am collecting 
of social development and will guide socio- material for and it is probable that in a year 
logical “courses here so as to keep them _ or so I shall get out a little book on “Latter 
My appointment | to Wisconsin has been We ‘shall not move to Madison 


‘intelligently interpreted by the press. September 1.1 am to go out to Seattle in 
June to give three weeks of lectures in the 


c eral papers such as the Boston Transcript, 
Phila. North» American, Minneapolis University of Washington. One of my old 


lance F. “Chronicle, etc., have com- students out there is Professor of Pedagogy 


iz structor in political science. Next year he - writing. I am a little comforted by the fact — 


— mented editorially on its significance as a and has brought it to pass. a 
of my victory in the battle for aca- 
demic freedom and their remarks have been 


April, 
a uite widely quoted. There are man leas- Department of English; C. N. Little, Department of rt 
Prof. 4 q yP Mathematics; Frank E. Fetter and Morton A. 


; ing aspects to my call but I think the ual : Aldrich, Department of Economics; Arthur O. Love- 
I like best is the indication it affords of the joy, Department of Philosophy; and H. B. Lathrop, _ 
& good judgment of the seven professors who Professor of Rhetoric. 2 si 


resigned on account of my case.‘ I felt that _ *“The Grading of Sinners,” Atlantic Monthly, - 
08, July, 1906, 106-110. 
ay. *The title when published was Sin and Society: 
Those who resigned in protest at Ross’ dismissal _ An Analysis of Latter-Day Iniquity (Boston, a 
from Stanford were: G. E. Howard and D. E. Houghton Mifflin, 1907). Ross also published Latter 
Spencer, Department of W. H. Hudson, Day Si and Saints York, Huebsch, 1910). 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Ross to Ward, see Neb., March , 3, to palm off some other words for new ideas, 
(1906. is certainly exasperating. The words ‘social 
is Just a a line to express | my delight at the . process,’ although | both you ; and I have occa- 
news of your acceptance of a professorship — sionally used them as variants, have become _ 
at Brown. Brown University does herself a 2 stench in my nostrils, and I do not think — 
great honor and will henceforth have the I could ever use them again. ~The ridiculous — 2 
proud consciousness of having the subject — idea that his former pupil Hayes has made a 
of sociology taught by the “unquestionably great new discovery introducing that 
most emminent living exponent of it. I hope Bsa for which he, of course, takes the 
the University appreciates what luck ‘she is credit, is ‘characteristic ¢ of the book, and, for 
in and will duly advertise the fact. I am that matter, of both the men. {only wish a 
"without details but I presume Dealey will had your catholic charity... . 
take the beginning work and leave you the [It has been rumored that my ny nominatio 7 
advanced work. I know that you are a born was] a sort of “put up job”; that it was 
= and I believe that you will be happy hatched in Washington, and that Veditz and 


‘in this new field. I can easily imagine the _ ‘Thad the Society in our vest pockets. Veditz, — 
_ tremendous respect you will inspire in the q course, has been the soul of it, but it was 


young men at Brown as they come to realize _ his own initiative. If you had known what an 
role I played in the whole affair q 


a reach and lift of your thought. I believe 
that contact with the ‘eager appreciative it would have amused you. I never wrote a 
minds of those students will be a great etter, and only told him when I met him 
pleasure to you and a kind of reward for the that I approved of his action. I did not have 
: _ mighty and lonely labors you have so long time to attend the meeting of the Economic _ 


Association, and only went over bth days 


I learn that you | are going ing abroad next on a train that got me there just in time to 
month. I send with you my best wishes for attend the Sociological Conferences, so a 
a happy journey and heart-warming talks had no chance to discuss it with anybody — . 
“ig with the friends you are accumulating on the privately. I took part in the Conferences — 
_ side of the water. Store up illustrative — and did all I could to prevent Carver and 
material for those boys at Brown for the one or two - others from making the new 
Tich quintessence of sociology you are ac- organization a mere tail of the Economic 
_ customed to present to the public w will need _ Association. But I was completely ignored 

G to be considerably diluted with illustrations | ih the practical work of _the Conferences. 


e4 and instances before it could be absorbed bed by I supposed it was because I was obliged to — 
5 ove leave as soon as they were out and take a 


it ‘back to Washington. And I did not 
7 Ward to Ross, Washington, DC., farch 18, care. I had not the least idea of being made a 


to see your 1 your re- Small wrote me that he could not come on 


£ account of Dr. Harper’s condition, and I saw a 
- waded two-thirds of the way through it. I that you were 1 not coming, and noticed # that 
ought not to express an opinion till I have Giddings was on hand taking a prominent — 
finished it, and I will only say that it is about ; part, I Supposed there was no question as ¥ 
the most provoking book I ever read. I sup- _ to who the president would be, and I was 
pose I ought to be amused instead of pro-— i ready to support him. But I was not con- 
voked. But a big volume filled with nothing g sulted « on the subject. I t I thought they migh 
but the things that you and I and the rest have put me on the nominating committee y 
have been | saying for years, , only said over ‘ which was out only a few minutes, but 1 _ 
again in a verbose language which strains to : was pens, ' which og relief. I ‘tell you — 
avoid the words | used by others and truly that 


ae Small’s General Sociology. I have 
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WARD. ROSS ‘CORRESPONDENCE E IV, 1906-1 1912 


j ‘nominated for the presidency of that body >: M. Lindsay, University of Pennsylvania — 
a 


than I had for that of the president of the M. Davenport, Hamilton College 


D. Collin Wells, Dartmouth College 
United States. Of all the surprises of my D.C. 


life that was vas the most. complete. I am rarely February, 1906 
_ embarrassed, in public, but I was not only - — conference recently held in Baltimore for 
embarrassed, but I was actually unnerved. — the purpose of discussing the wisdom of forming 


national association of sociologists designed to 
4 
My legs nearly g gave out, and I could scarce- - perform for sociology services similar to those ren-— 


ly walk to the platform between two men . dered political economy by the American Economic — 
at the conclusion of Giddings’ speech.” Association, about forty specialists in sociology— 


Such is a “plain unvarnished tale” of the 


way I “packed the convention,” but I con- - 


fess that appearances were against me, and 


representing twenty-one educational institutions and - 
a dozen organizations engaged in practical sociologi- — 
cal work,—decided to form such an association at 
once and to invite all persons interested in the 


not hearing from you for n nearly two months, ; scientific and philosophical study of society to be- 


I was really afraid you might have formed come members. 


an utterly false idea of the whole affair. 


I did not care for anybody else. Your letter, 


*The nominating committee of the American 


versity of Pennsylvania, and J. Elbert Cutler of 
Ww ellesley. When Franklin H. Giddings moved the 


to have said: “Many years ago, when even among 


Dr. Ward was already actively engaged in giving _ 
the word an important meaning and insisting on the 
great role played by reason in the evolution of — 
human society. All sociologists are under a heavy 

debt of gratitude to him, and their indebtedness to 

_ Ward is at least as great as to August Comte and 

7 Herbert Spencer.” The official report goes on to say 
that Giddings’ motion was carried unanimously, a 

_ Dr. Ward was at once conducted to the chair by ~ 
Professors Wells and Giddings. “The Organization 

of the American Sociological Society : Official Re- > 
port,” Amer. J. Sociol., vol. II, ‘January, 1906 6, Pe 


The first organizational letter to go out on the a 


ob discredited, but almost entirely unknown, — 


the secretary-treasurer is the ees: ae 


Sociological Society had consisted of Professors 
David C. Wells of Dartmouth, Carl Kelsey of Uni- Seven Rations socio 


educated people the name of sociology was not |. 


aspects of sociology,—historical 
analytical or theoretical and or practi- 
cal—has too often been overlooked. 


Among those who attended the 
conference, as well as among the sixty other sociolo- 
gists who expressed their views by letter, there was 
almost unanimous opinion that regular 

meetings of those interested in the promotion of =) 


- sociological studies would advance the science and 7 


benefit those devoting themselves to it. 


ogical associations which are accomplishing good © 
results. What has succeeded elsewhere ought also 


_ to be possibl the United States, where there is | 
acceptance of the part of the nominating committee 


report which concerned the president, he is reported — 


certainly as deep, as widespread, and as tru!, scien- __ 
- Quite as much as the economists, who formed a 
notional association twenty years ago, our sociolo-_ 
gists are in need of the stimulus, the encouragement, — 
and the mutual criticism which would come from an 
organization that is national, permanent and scien- 
tific in character. Theoretical sociology has thus far 


been built up mainly through the work of one-idea’ 
thinkers who have developed their views to the 
~ neglect of much that is valuable in the work of 
others. Moreover, the relation the various 


descriptive, 


“Practical 
sociologists” have sometimes known little and cared a 
less for the theoretical and ponent aspects of the 
subject. To ‘bring these several groups together 


“exalt sociology in the eyes of the general public. The — 
new society, therefore, has been founded with the — 


tific an interest in sociology as in any other country. ars 


_ THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY hope of securing the active cooperation of scientific — 
academic instruction, of sociological writers as well 
Vice-Presidents: as of sociological workers,—of all those who recog- 
William G. ‘Sumner, ‘Yale nize the importance of the ‘Scientific aspects of 
Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University ‘sociology. ro 


ee philanthropists as well as of persons engaged 
Lester F. Ward, Washington, D.C. 


would, it is felt, help them all and at the same time > : 


C. W. A. Veditz, George Washington University, 


Executive Committee: 
(In Addition to the Officers) 

A. Ross, University of Nebraska 

Walter F. Willcox, Cornell University 

Albion W. Small, of Chicago” 


The membership fee is three dollars a year, or 


fifty dollars for life membership. Each member will _ 


out the enclosed blank and sending it to 


"Prof. C. W. A. Veditz, 
George Washington University, 


D.C. 


receive a copy of the current publications of the 
Society. You are cordially invited to join by filling 
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asking me to go elsewhere. But I had Jong 

of that. contemplated a change. I have long | felt that 

‘ _ The call to Brown was not quite so much I ought not to give so much time to natural — 

_ of a surprise.* I suppose I might have been — - science. It was as a sense of usefulness, and | I 
“called” somewhere long ago if it had not know that my sociological work is — 

generally supposed that I was a fixture useful than botanical and geological 
here anc hese and there would be use work. Brown University, as you know, has 


 Deale: Univesity taken me up more openly and cordially than 
‘on December 1, 190s, as follows: “I was delighted we other. I had only to let the professors 

at your suggestion that you, on your return from there know that I would listen toa sug- 
4 Europe | might conclude to settle near Providence and _ gestion of the kind to set the | ball a-rolling. — 


4 Boston. Prof. Wilson and I both agree that in such I did no engineering or wire-pulling, or any- q 
case you must come to some kind of organic con- hi k i 
nection with Brown University. Some arrangement thing of the kind, and was particular to tell 


can surely be made satisfactory to both parties. Your them that I was not a candidate for any 
sociological system is so well under way at Brown professorship. But when pressed on the 


that it would be most natural that you be con- subject, I told them that under certain 
nected in some way with our sociological department _ condit I would the 1 of 7 
and lecture and write on Sociology. When your plans would come, principa 0 

are fully matured we should be glad to hear again so. 4 which being that I do none of the drudgery i 


_ that we can work out a recommendation to the werk of teaching and have chiefly graduate 


ge of the University. Whatever Prof. Wilson or senior students. They y were very willing ; 


and I can do in that direction will surely be done > : 
and with great pleasure on our concede these terms, and in January 


Several letters then were exchanged on the President Faunce came to W fashington (I 
. q - subject. On January 9, 2006, Dealey wrote: “Yes, a think to attend an alumni meeting) and 
Prof. Wilson and I have had several talks in regard 2 called on me and we talked the subject over. | 
to the possibility of your joining forces with us. The The result you know. 
The fact is Brown is ‘vids She 
some action likely will be taken before many weeks. ~~ 
I suspect that there would be no trouble at all about | "watched the signs of the times and does not - 


g Committee would hardly be able to offer you “high nd be at the top. eel was the choice, 


what you naturally should receive, and on the other _ 
hand would hardly venture to offer you what they — wise or otherwise, I go there with flying 
af ‘could afford to pay....” sts _ colors and everything is being « done to make 


@ a His letter of January 16, 1906 declared : . a .. “My bi me feel that I am more than welcome. The — 
“regret that my letter seemed to imply that you were _ spirit is beautiful, and I am highly onal 


* 
in any sense an applicant for a professorship at The clippin ou saw gives little ‘intimation 
_ Brown. ... So far as the authorities are concerned — ; Pping ye give 


_ they have no such notion. Prof. Wilson and I have | y of the high- sounding manner in which my 
. been very careful in our talks with Presdt. Faunce coming has been announced. A long syndi- 
not to give any such impression. We have told him ; cate letter was | sent t out with a portrait. Wi e 


_ing what it pleased. The Providence papers 
. But there is — 
Finally the were brought toa number of the Alumni Journal, 


as Ward was informed by Dealey’s letter of January including biographical sketch, portrait, natio 
20, 1906: . In regard to that possible arrange-— t “Jann | 
whereby you may join us next year, Prof. 

- Wilson says that the matter was broached to the ‘There are lots « of other things I wanted to t — 
Exec. Com. and its members are entirely favorable «say, particularly about Applied Sociology gles” 


to the idea, if you can be induced te come. . . . and my trip to . Europe. But it would all | @ | of th 


_ Presdt. Faunce expects to call on you. I trust that topic 
you and he will be able to come to some kind P 


agreement which the Committee can formally act 
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~ egotism, and you have had | enough, and this can hardly w wait until the report rt of the ¢ dis. 
| letter is too long. cussions appears. 
I hope the Bureau will see fit toelectsome 
Ross to Ward, Lincoln, Neb., June 2, 2, 1906. q Americans this time and if so I hope they © 
e.. As regards" Carver’ s Anthology” I will deem my name worthy to be considered. _ 
to say that he treated me very well. ‘Such recognition a as an election to member-. 
: There were two things of mine he wanted to ship i in the Institut would be a help in the © 
“ incorporate into his book but as sence = I shall have to wage for Sociology in 
was just setting those identical things in the University of Wisconsin. I was called up 
type for “Foundations of Sociology” they there to give an address a couple of weeks a 
- objected to their appearance in any other ago on the occasion of the founding ofa 
volume. I felt bound to respect their judg- of the teachers of history, 
_ ment in the matter but I should have greatly and politics in the State University and the 
7 preferred that Carver print them anyway. §_ Normal Schools and colleges. 4 hey cuized 
| agree with you about Small’s book. me good and hard about the scope and 
_ Having no quarrel with the matter of the methods of sociology—hazing I playfully 


book I resolutely shut my eyes to the form. “termed it—and I can see there is a large 
But there is no denying that the cloudiness amount of jealousy « of the new chair on | the 

| and prolixity will hurt the book with the | part of the history and political science men. a. 

- public and may give sociology something of Next year I expect to write nothing but to 

| a black eye. Already I notice a feeling of devote my entire time to overhauling and 
a this be sociology Good Lord deliver us.” ” developing | my lectures and_ bringing my | 

_ However sociology has endured many things courses to a degree of strength where they 


like it and my faith in its ultimate triumph will have to respect sociology ae eee 


The University has been | very to ‘Ross, ‘Paris, July 16, 
_ in putting Dr. Howard in charge of a newly ~ o- quite agree with all you say about — 
"created department of “Political Science and Carver’ 's and Small’s books. The former will 

"Sociology. ” His present subordinates are in partially balance the latter. . am also very > 

pol. s . science and he will teach sociology this lad you are leaving matters in such good» 

year. Next year he will get a new man to shape in Lincoln. Sociology certainly does 
take part of the work in sociology. Of course 2 seem to be on the boom in America just now. 

“with his magnificent knowledge of history spent May and the first half of June 

and of institutions and his ripe experience 4 quietly here in Paris and thoroughly worked 

- the sociology he teaches will be solid and over my two papers till I was — satisfied 7 

“substantial, I can tell you it is a.comfort them. But I rested much took 
me to realize that what I have built up is long walks, including four - tramps on the 

‘delivered into strong h hands so that there is , fortifications of Paris, completely encircling 
no danger of sociology falling into disrepute — _ it. I expected to see the city, fall after I had ; cota 
here as it might easily if it came into in- surrounded it, but it still —_ “eae 
June 18th started for a 10 days trip 

a I have the program of the Institut Inter- into the interior. Five years 
“national and I am delighted to see ‘your Stein informed me that he had assigned ‘to 
name appear twice. How I envy your oppor- one of his students, Boruch by name, as the | 
tunity to hear the theme of “Social Strug- subject of his “doctor's dissertation , my 
gles” thrashed out by the strongest thinkers ; works. In 1902 the said student, to whom 
of the age! That is to me the most alluring I had nergy al my sociological works, wrote — 


topic in the whole field of sociolog; and I 
Thomas Nixon Carver, Sociology and Social Annales de P Institut International de 


Progress (New York, Ginn and Co., pei” 
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a me that he had about completed his paper. lishers wi were pleased to see me 

_ Pure Sociology was then in press, and ; om showed me all about the city. It is the 

; 4 advised him to wait and embody it. I heard Hate, house that published Soziologie von 


nothing more from him until some time in Heute, and they gave me some more copies 

May last when a letter from him, forwarded of that. . They expressed an entire willingness of 
to me from Washington, reached me here in to publish Mrs. UJ. Odenwald] ‘Unger’s 
_ Paris, saying that he had taken my advice = translation o of Applied Sociology, which she 

and was again near the end. I wrote him is making from the proofs I sent her. 
and Ludwig Stein that on my way to Inns- ‘From | Innsbruck I went to Graz and had 
_— I would stop at Berne and see them. another delightful interview with dear old 
‘ They both wrote me letters of hearty wel- Gumplowicz. I returned by way of Salzburg, 

come. I arrived at Berne the -Igth, and was Munich and Strasburg and spent a little 
received with open arms. Dr. Veditz, who while in each of those places, arriving in 
with his wife’s mother at Les Avants, Paris June 28. 
and whom I had informed as to the whole I found in my mail a letter from Lady 
matter and urged to join me at Berne, was — — Welby i in Harrow, near London, inviting me — 
on hand, and we were both invited to dinner to be her guest during the week of the 
at Dr. Stein’s beautiful Villa Schénburg that _ London Congress, and urg ging me to come 
evening, after having listened to his Eloge June 30 in order to have some time to visit 
_ of Hartmann (recently dead) in the after- before the meeting. She had read my books 
noon. ‘The | student Boruch was also invited — and greatly desired to meet me. I could not 
; : the dinner, and we had a great time. Then im decline, so I accepted, but had - only one 
I was told for the first ‘time that two months day to make all preparations. I got to Lon- 

- before June 2 20 had been set for Boruch to don at 6:30 on that day and went out to 
lay his thesis before the Seminar. Of course Harrow that same evening. Was there just ° 
we staid over to hear it, and a grand time week, returning July Lady Welby is 

we had. It had been “announced the day somewhat advanced in years, but her mind 
_ before that I was to be there, and the Semi- _ is very bright. She has written three books,” § 
nar room would not have held a quarter \ of Bs I had read _ articles of hers in the B 


the audience. It was transferred to a . large Monist*® and pa papers read before the Socio- . 

public hall and that was filled. Boruch gave © logical Society of London. "She had two § 
= half-hour Tesume of his paper, which has other guests of the week, Dr. Tonnies of 
a - assumed the | proportions of a small book. _ Kiel ‘and Dr. Van Eeden of Walden, Bos- 
io Many students discussed it, evincing a per- sum, 2 Holland. She and I had many long 
fect acquaintance with» my works. ‘Stein talks 0 over our philosophy. She had my 
Bs made a speech, and when he announced | my books, ; and her copy of Pure Sociology was 
a presence in the hall there was a grand up- x annotated by her on almost every page. She 
roar, but ‘it was still louder when | I was has written much that is not yet 4 
called ‘out and took the floor. One of the ‘ and it is now in the hands of a scholar who 
things I said was that I was surprised and __will edit it. I read many typewritten scraps. 

_ delighted to find that my works were v well he of hers that lay round. Her mind is critical, 
- ~ known in Berne, some of the e earlier o1 ones — and she deals mostly with a 

better even than I now know them myself. sometimes quite _metaphysical | subjects. 

“a _ From Berne I went to Innsbruck, where rethe 

German translation of Pure Sociology is ™ Lady Victoria Welby was the author of Grains 
being published, a “excuse Sense (London, Dent, 1897); Witness of Science 


Linguistic Anarchy (Grantham, W. Clarke, 1898); 
Tyrol. ~The scenery, as you of COUTS€ is Meaning (London, Macmillan, 1903) and 


know, is inconceivably beautiful, and Inns- Significs ond Language (London, Macmillan, | 
bruck is a perfect gem, surrounded on every ™ “Meaning and Metaphor,” Monist, vol. 3, 


side b snowcapped mountains. The pub 1893, 510-526. 
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__ Applied Sociology** and the Second Edi- are being translated. You say nothing of a 


‘THE WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE IV, 1906-1 all 
The: [of the International Insti- dramatic experiences of your ‘life. For you, 
tute of Sociology] was a grand success, and a Western American, to sit in an auditorium 
— T greatly regret that you did not attend it. of one | of the old European Universities and 
- You were unanimously elected to full mem- hear your philosophy expounded and de- 
7 bership by the Bureau. I think you make a F . fended by admiring students is an experi- 
mistake in omitting such great things. You ence: granted to one of ten million. Ho ‘ 


7 might have read a paper in English. The — such a scene would challenge a biographer! — 
- program was pretty closely followed. My Amid such tokens of success in impressing 7 

; papers came off exactly as announced. I — _ the world surely you must have had a sense = - 
- them (in French) with the best effect, and of reward and compensation for the Her- ae 
5 they were well received. I think it was gen- - culean labors you have expended in buil . fi 
erally conceded that Novicow was badly ing up the colossal thought fabrics that 
beaten on Wednesday and driven from his -underlie your ‘books. 
untenable position relative to War. ‘At It was a good chance that enabled you 
in the di and Dr. Veditz, Pres. and Secy. of 


sion, and the papers the next day were all American Sociological Association 
_ with me. The paper on Political Parties was ~ together in Berne at the psychologic mo- 
discussed by Lord Avebury among g others. ‘ment. I’ll bet Stein’s students brought : 
7 Its purpose was to bring politics into the from, the occasion of Boruch’s | probe an ~~ 
same general class of social struggles as the pression that will quicken their ol fe 
rest” as simply a phase of social synergy. I sociology for the rest of their lives. See 
call it political synergy. am so glad that Mrs. Unger’s version of 
I took in Canterbury, Dover, Calais, and Pure Sociology is to be supplemented by 
_ Amiens, on “my way back and arrived here the appearance of Applied Sociology in Ger- 
the ‘man. It is grand to see how your later books 
tion of The Psychic Factors*® were both French translation of Applied Sociology but 
. published July 2d, and I have received I feel sure that cannot be very long in 
_ copies of both. I put your name on the list coming. Well I found “Applied Sociology” e. 
p to send the former, and if it does not come, On my desk when I returned on July 16 and . 
please let me know. read it at once. I am simply delighted at 
| It seems as ‘though I had only written of the prospect of being able to put such a 
myself, but some of these personal events — work into the hands of my students. Your — 
exhales such a splendid emancipating 


have a wider significance. 
ak al; democracy and yet you dig so far beneath be | 


e+ 


Ross toW ard, Lincoln, Neb., July 29, ‘1906. current distinctions of individualism and 
a When I get a letter | like yours of the 16th _ socialism, labor, capital, etc., that ol 


to you. All your cues competed form "your = 


in the vistas it opened up. That Surely this book ought to be widely read 
lucky coincidence of your visit to Berne — by teachers as the greatest vindicator and — 
with Boruch’s defense of his dissertation cer- - supreme justification of what they are try- _ 
<= gave you one of the pictuzesque ae ing to do. I am resolved to lose no oppor- — 
tunity of calling their attention to it and I 


“Applied Sociology-—A Treatise on the Con- = great hopes that your notions of — ood 
scious Improvement Society by Society 
Ginn & Co., 1906). tina be 
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social: ieee that I doubt if hence- Holmes and which he had j just finished 
7 7 forth in any quarter your leadership will be reading. He characterized the book in a way 


disputed. But I regard it as even a nobler % _ to make any author proud. In sending in an 
. oo _ monument to your character even than to order for copies of “Social Control” for my 
your intellect. For the book shows that, students the Univ. of “Washington I 
vanquishing the temptation that besets the learned that the second impression of the 
__ philosopher to look with contempt upon the book is exhausted, and that a third impres- ; | 
capacity of ordinary mortals, you have so ud sion is being made. This indicates the book — 
far as you can demonstrated that there is no is in demand. On July 19 the Independent 
: ~~ but only a gentle declivity between men ; published a paper of mine “Political Decay. 
like yourself and common workaday people. An Interpretation.”* T shall write them ‘all 
“Instead of trying to magnify your type and send you a copy. 
seo how exceptional men of achievement a I can’t tell you how pleased I am at 7 
are you humbly seek the lower place at the election to membership in the Institut. It is 
banquet board and hail as brethren those crowning gratification of | this. year, 
: _- not a tithe of your capacity. To my Fs I want to thank you for what you have done — 
mind this reverence for the brother man, to bring it about. It will, no doubt, help me : 
ran “this 1 refusal to depreciate him, this insistence some in fighting the battle for sociology at 
_ on his potential worth and capacity is even Madison. Some of the history and economics 


_a clearer mark of greatness than the com- people there look askance at sociology and 0 
pass of your knowledge and the depth of will have to be educated to an appreciation . ¢ 
your thought. Your exposé of the bias and of ee 0 
pride of ‘intellect ct current among scholars and _ My trip to the North West was a great | ‘ k 


scientific men carries the war against un- success. delivered the Commencement 
_ reason into a new quarter and puts on the of the Univ. of Washington 
_ defensive a class that has supposed itself Seattle) on June 13 and then spent eight rs ti 
invulnerable. . . . days camping in the Cascades with a party bi 


You will be ‘interested what Dr. of professors. We had a jovial time but 5 | 
H ward» said to me the other day. This _ days o of rain spoiled the fishing and I got no be be 
summer he has reading the literature sport. I returned and lectured for the first 


= of Sociology in preparation for his courses _ half of their summer ‘session—3 weeks. I ta 
mext year. He has read all of your wok a course in Soc. Psychology in the 

and all of Giddings’ and he said to me _ Morning and then a lecture every other po 
o>: “There is no comparison whatever. Gid- afternoon. The afternoon lecture was public — 
Pan : dings is not to be mentioned in a class with | but it wasn t long till the same crowd ~ 
» atnertiie you may hear it direct rather my class and the attendance was 80 to 100. | 
et than thru others I will tell you that Rosy In the afternoon about a hundred turned 
and I are resolved to name the boy Lester out. In both series the | audience constantly 
*) Ward Ross. We do this _ just for | our own grew. When we consider that their summer 
pleasure. There jis no -father business school is still an innovation and the enroll- 
in this choice of name, and we want to im- 7 ‘ment is about 190 you will see that sociolo- 
Press upon you that there is no obligation 8Y got its share of the student body. Every- 
_ of any kind, not even thanks, imposed upon _ body was pleased with the showing and | they 
you thereby. It will gratify us to have that _ would like to have me again if I will come. 
name in our family. . look forward with great interest to 
i} hee 216 In June I got a letter from > ‘Pres. z your « debut at Brown a and I believe you | will 
Roosevelt in warmest praise and apprecia- 2 be happy in the new work before y you... 


of my “Social Control” which had been Decay—An Interpretation,” 
_bro’t his attention by Justice 0. pendent, vol. 61, 61, July 19, 1906, 123-125. 
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to Ross, Washington, D.C., Aug. 22, accidents. As Ludwig Stein 
4 


1906. speech, “Sa Majeste, le Hasard” was on ur 
had not been ‘ ‘spoiled i in the m aking” 
certainly the events of this ‘summer, and — You seem to be specially attractive to 
i especially such letters your last, would ‘presidents and presidential candidates. It is 
_* utterly spoiled me. As it is, I remain certainly an honor to have attracted the _ 
the same old “rotten egg” as ever. cael attention of a man like Roosevelt, quite — 
But first of all, let me congratulate Rosie : independently of his position. I do sincerely _ 7 
“and you on that “to Ib. boy.” The “boy hope he will stick to his resolve not to be a - 
bet is cont a hal habit, and if you want a — candidate for a third term, and all because 
suppo 4 want him to be | president ; again, and ~~ 
3 lieve he will be after an interval if he retires 
"sex can be controlled in men as easily as in “now. But if he yields he will probably be 
- butterflies. It is also far enough advanced - politically killed for all time. I hope he sees 


enable well- informed to without impe this and wish sagacious friends of his would 


resorting to the impossible 
_ straints” of Malthus, or atempting to defy ‘fore I left for Europe and we had a pleasant — 
law of ‘social necessity” (Pure Soci- chat. He seems to be deeply impressed wh 
ology fF p. 389). There should be no ‘unwel- the political (national or practical) import 

children, but in you both Worthy son of his famous 


all your children are not only welcome, Tam urging Ginn & Co. to get out 
but “announcement of Applied Sociology and the 
As $s to. the name, of course I have no objec- | ‘Second | Edition of the Psychic ee 
tion, and feel highly flattered and | honored, (which appeared at the same time, il 
would not have advised it on account changed except ‘corrections and a 
of idiosyncrasy of mine against naming any- _ preface), and in default of press notices I d 
body a after anybody. Still it is common to did not know but you would be willing to — 
first children after relatives and acquain- — let them use some parts of your letter. The 


= 


7 “struggle > to become worthy of it. This had Sociologia) and it is now in press in Madrid. ; ao 
— often struck me before I saw the little He says he is going to translate Pure and 


eks. I tances, and there is no harm in it, where, — only trouble is that it is so extravagant that 
in the — in this case, it is not done from any sup- only the less emphatic parts would do. What 
other | posed eminence of the person for whom do you think? I have a number of other 
public — named or imagined glory thereby reflected. splendid letters, but none of course like 
crowd can imagine no greater injury to a child yours. yin 
nts in than to be compelled to carry through life | Posada has translated my Outlines of 
to 100. some great name, with the implied eternal Spanish _ (Compendio 


ummer comedy taking it off, in which a certain Applied Sociology. 
enroll- “Major Wellington De Bootts,” the per- Mile. Boshniak, who ‘the 
sociolo- former of a series of strange quixotic antics, li lines and “Psychic Factors into Russian 
Every- when asked the reason therefor, replied: — ( Moscow edition), has written me that with — : j 
id they } “I have been honored with the great name @ the relaxation of the censorship the original 

l — ) of Wellington and I am obliged to sustain translation of Dynamic Sociology by Niko- 
srest to 


it.” But I expect, and I sincerely hope, that & will now be permitted to ) appear and = 
eng before Lester | Ward Ross finishes his will soon be out. She does not name the 
career the original Lester Ward will be publisher. 
oie eclipsed as to be forgotten. A friend of mine, Mr. Dennis Hird, Presi- _ 


ou will | 
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me to name for him ‘ “the best text-book Please don’ — say you u can’t this time. Apres 


(most generally used by students at your nous le deluge. 
universities) on Economics.” ” I confess I do to I am thinking of devoting my address to 


- - not know, and thought I would ask youu the tame subject of the progress (march, 
__-- [| met Hird in London and he wanted me a rise) of sociology, but I remember your 


- to come to Oxford, but I could not. He says mentioning some such a title for a book or 
— that Ruskin College is the only institution 7 something, and may be you would like to 
in which Dynamic Sociology is used as a treat that question. If so I will choose 
_ text-book. He is a grand fellow without a — another, as I have as yet. given the ma matter 

_ I am now having my books all packed “g But please tell me that you will not only 
for shipment to Providence—a big job— _ give us a paper, but that you will come in 
and I shall follow them as soon as they go, propria persona and read it.... 

about Sept. 7th, I suppose. My lectures be- 

gin the 19th. The April Bulletin of Brown Ross to Ward, Madison, Wis., October 22, 
University, containing the announcement of 1906. 


courses 1906-1907, was sent to me in Paris. ; am very ready to contribute a paper = 


_ My courses, four in number, are all down if that will help the program. I have sent — 
exactly as Profs. Wilson, ‘Dealey, and Dr. Veditz the title of a paper I ae 
worked them out on April 18th. I have we about completed, viz. “Western Civilization 
hours a week, with all my Mondays free. am the Birth Rate. mnt Put it on the pro- a 

I find a letter from President Faunce invit- — * gram if it will help but leave it off by all 
ing to address the teachers of Rhode Means if you can dispose of places on | 

on Oct. 17, on some great occasion. persons who will thereby be 


attracted to the meeting. Don’t leave that — 
paper in the program unless it will be the | 
best thing from every point of view. Should — 
be desired I will try to get Fetter to ) read 
This i is just to say that you are e entirely it. He is a special student of population. _ 
= _ welcome to let Ginn use my letter so far ras My work is starting very well. } I am lec- © 
it can help “Applied Sociology.” ” As regards — __ turing to Economics I and giving 2 courses z 
4 the economics text now most in use in Amer- & Sociology. Altogether I have 205 students 
ican colleges I should say that the texts of registered of whom 120 are in sociology. : 
Prof. H. R. Seager of Columbia and Prof. feel this is a rich harvest field for the soci- 
Frank A. Fetter of Cornell are ball -ologist and I am so impressed with the 
the lead. opportunities to make sociology appreciated 
“a I write from the midst of the desolation q = I shall give up most of this year to my 
work on the spot. I expect to write little 
this year but shall invest my energies in 
3 Ward to Ross, Providence e, R. Oct. 15, "putting up strong lectures and making good 
a Veditz is trying to get up a ‘program [for Lester | Ward Ross has been a reformed — 
- the American Sociological Society] and I~ character since we began supplementing his 
“told him I would write to you. I cannot natural nourishment with cow’s milk. He 
3 write to the others. But unless the leading has gained a pound a week for three weeks 
members come forward freely at this first and is becoming a model of serenity and 
the whole thing will fall flat. No nature. economic 


to ‘ard, Lincoln, Neb., Aug 
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_THE WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE IV, 191 
I am of course very interested in . your mean that we should be invited. “We sup- 
- work at Providence and hope when you get posed it must be very general to reach u: 
a chance you will let me know how the | place — You said you could not stay to it but must 
_ impresses you. ‘It is a great disappointment | g go home. I resolved to stay, and went down — ' 
that I can’t come in personal touch with you — and secured my berth on a 2 am m. train 7 
4 again by attending the Providence ‘meeting. Sunday | morning, and I went to the. dinner. 
_ I shall try to steer my advanced students I would not have missed that for anything. 
: ‘Brownwards tho i it is possible they may stay There were just 22 2 persons present, 11 of 
tf here for the economic courses. I should like whom were Japanese. Of the other 11 were 
g . to have my graduates spend a year only with James Bryce, Dr. Harper, David J. Hill, 
me and divide the rest of their time between and others of that grade. There were few 
Brown and Columbia or Brown and Chi- after- -dinner speeches and it soon took the 
cago. I believe in migration ¢ at least for form of a conversazioni. Almost immediate- 
4 graduates studying sociology. _ly Mr. Hogumi (who, you know, was 
‘I shall have 2 fellowships in | sociology to Japanese spokesman at the great banquet) 
fill next year and I hope you will incite and several others rushed up to me and ol ihe 
some of your strong men to apply. ara they” were e delighted | that I had come, that 
| 4 they were reading my books in Japan, and 
W to Ross, Providence, RIL, Oct. 27, felt it great honor to meet the anther. 


i 


= 


1906. They inquired for you, regretted your 
French cynic, Roche- sence, and knew of the Japanese translation 
y all wisely said: “La philosophie Social Control. 
4 triomphe sur le passe le futur, mais le You allow the present to tyrannize 
and q present triomphe sur elle.” Nothing wn you far too much. You ought to have been 


ation 


he truer. Que of the greatest struggles of London last summer. It would have | ben 
e the my life has been to make "philosophy the occasion of 
hould triumph over the present. I have not always ch thi 
‘read Succeeded, but I have in a few notable cases. pos such things te 
Once, when very “hard up,” a big note to. you let it 
ele “meet, and out of coal, I received an invita- . is occasion, of course, is not so great, 7 

ite tion to attend a banquet at Delmonico’s in ut you ought to come and identify yourself 7 
_—— honor of Herbert Spencer—twelve dollars a _ with the sociological movement in this ‘coun-— » 
a plate! Ah! I said, I can’t afford it. I slept on a I hope you will yet revise your decision | - 
soci: 4 it and revolved it over and over, and the » ny ae paper is all right and I am 
the morning I said: I’ll go if we all freeze hankful for that much. Dr. Veditz is trying 


iated 2nd starve and I to jail! And I went. sy 
Philosophy triumphed over the present. . Did — fou know more about 
little ever regret it? Not at t an any of them and would be a great 
that when we were in St. “Louis we both fot think I shall take for the subject of yo 


received invitations to a Japanese ‘dinner address : The Establishment of Sociology.?”_ 4 


Saturday night, and wondered what it could work is very pleasant here. I 
to tell you all about it but si still hope to 


The New York farewell banquet in honor of 

_ Herbert Spencer referred to was on November 9,  2eThe Establishment of Sociology” address as 
1893. Ward later wrote: “I was invited to speak, president of the American Sociological Society at its -_ 
only, owing to the fact that Henry Ward Beecher y first annual meeting in Providence, R.I., December - 
and several others monopolized so much of the time 27, 1906. Amer. J. Sociol., vol. 12, March, 1907, _ 
with their remarks, myself, Prof. (E. L.) Youmans . 581-587. American Sociological Society, Papers a 

_ and a number of other men of science were denied — _ Proceedings, First Annual Meeting Held at Provi- af 
the opportunity.” Glimpses of the Cosmos, 6 vol. Ks dence, R.I., December 27-29, 1906 (Chicago, Uni- 7 
York, Putnam, ‘1913- -18), vol. 6, 164. versity of 1907), vol. I, 3-0. 
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illuminating. I think you met at 
seniors. My classes of course are small, A the ‘Mrs. Gaden referred to the preface 


_ largest numbering 20, the aggregate 45. It is who ransacked the libraries of sociology seal 


strictly post- graduate work. If the selected the extracts. . 
you give are all, I think Brown is a little 
ahead in sociology. ie to Ross, , RI. 


Ross Vard, Madison, Wis., November 22, a certainly am delighted at the triumph 

1906. of philosophy. You are a wise man, We 
Philosophy triumphs over the present! going to have a grand time. I have got 
~ Your letter of Oct. 27 was so persuasive and about half through Giddings’ book. . Of 
-% convincing that I shall attend the - Provi- course I do not read all; probably only the 
a dence meeting. When I learned that my — same ones as you. I think as you do, and 
paper was to be presented in joint section shall make some use of it, but nothing like 


meeting and was to be honored with a dis- Carver’s. I am to review that (Carver’s) in 


cussion by distinguished persons I saw that Science. “i Probably I met Miss Gaden, but 
Most of those names have faded from my 


eo plainly “up to” me. I made up my _ ee 
ind some days ago but did not write at "memory. 
nee as I had to press my paper to comple- or I hope you u will do something more than 
in order to get copies to Veditz i in time “praise” Applied Sociology. Edward L. 


- him to distribute them am among 9 the dis- | Thorndike has criticized it pretty hard in 


Science** and the Bookman (November). 


I sent him three copies Saturday so 
that off i my Science, vol. 25, January 4, 1907, 27- 
Ss, The theme you have chosen for your * Science, N.S., vol. 24, September 7, 1906, 290- 
_ Presidential address is a fine one and no one | 301. In this review, Thorndike wrote: = a 
can treat it as you can. Iam so glad I shall “Tt concerns real facts, not verbal distinctions; it. 


ft Dia delights by its cleverness of thought and style; it 


‘The Pol. Sc. Quarterly has sent me Ap- 
lied Sociology for review.”° I am glad for tion can create a millennium.... 
will give me a chance to. praise it as I “Bookman, vol. 24, November, 1906, 290-2 


. His cure for society is “all knowledge for all a 


« 

= shave been examining Giddings’ Read- a men,” or at least an opportunity for every man to 
ings in Historical and Descriptive | Sociolo- acquire all knowledge. His justification of this 

f gy” just out and I find he has improved his _ prescription consists of, first, the assertion that the _ 


bod of social theo in many ways. I he (pein of knowledge will remove those forms — 
y ry y y of the ill-treatment of man by man which the 


it better than anything else he has put out. equalization of civil rights has not reached: second, — 
_ Some of the selections printed are common- a sufficient increase of educational op 4 
place, an elaboration of the obvious, but multiply a hundred-fold or more the number of 
_Imany of them are extremely “pat” and © those men whose achievements advance the sum of iy 
‘mio GA and so give the human race increased 
“2  ” Political Science Quarterly, vol. 22, June, 1907, control over its physical surroundings and its own a 
. 356-358. Ross’ concluding paragraph reads: “This _ third, that the social value of education lies _ 
_ great book is a noble crown to the author’s philoso- a in general scientific erudition rather than in mental : 
_ Phy. No writer has presented so powerfully — “the ‘discipline or moral stimulus or training in the con- | = 
Claims of education as a conscious social policy. No crete arts and industries. . 


one has so vindicated the worth of the teacher's _ Prof. Ward has long ‘been the most vigorous — 


work. Best of all, however, is the spectacle of an — _ champion of the social value of scientific knowledge, _ 


eminent thinker seeking in all humility to aw and in this latest book calmly disposes of the © 
; that the fewness of men of eminence is due to ad- _disciplinists. On the whole, though, the administra- 
verse circumstances rather than to the rarity of tors of education will profit greatly... . The profit 
- natural talent, and insisting that not a great gulf will come from the realization of problems rather 
only a gentle the men of than from the acceptance of the particular solutions 
_ which ch he offers. Right o or wrong i in its main con- — 
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I would be glad of your opinion of his criti- make good. what magic did you 

_ cisms. Small says Professor Howard is to a suade Belasco, Mansfield and other big guns — 
review it in the Journal,** so I think it will _ to come up from New York to discuss Mrs. , s 
I have long been puzzled as as to how I Macmillan’s man was along here last 
could properly acknowledge my indebted- week and I found that “Social Control” is 
_ ness to Lester Ward Ross for his kind con- - in the third edition and “Foundations” is in a 
, sideration in coming into the world, and I _ the second edition. He ; says they are among 
have finally concluded to send h a | big the steady sellers—the college trade. Such 
| Thanksgiving turkey, which I — is astonishing and not a little pleas- _ 


to Lester Ward, Jr., was 


Now ‘hat you. are so generous we shall con- ‘ - got t back here. In it oo 470) I find a review 
_ vert your check into something he will be of your Foundations of Sociology signed 
able to remember you by. We are thinking “CS 5.P.”2° It is probably Charles S. ‘Peirce, 

silverware—spoons or forks with his internal evidences confirm this view. 
‘name e inscribed on them. . . . tat Beira 7 But the style i is clearer than his is enerally, 
I read Thorndike’ s review in the Beck and it is quite readable. It is critical, but 
a tos some of the ¢ criticisms, even if not 
give you an opinion of his criticisms. I want to the book, are good in themselves. It con- — ‘a 
to reread his article in connection with cer- tains some mistakes, e.g., Comte first used 
tain passages in “Applied Sociology.” When 7 the word sociologie in 1839, 1 not 1842. ‘His: : 
4 I come on I shall be able to tell you what I r explanation of instinct on p. 471 is. my view 
think. P. 472 he touches on the limita- 


‘The tentative program of our Soc. Society _ tions” of all the sciences es in a new way.”* 


an to reached | me and I am much pleased at the 

this showing. It strikes me the bantling will * J. Odenwald Unger, “The Fine Arts as 
t the Dynamic Factor in Society,” American Sociological 
forms |  tentions, the Applied Sociology is, together with ; Society, Papers and Proceedings, First Annual M ect- 
nthe appropriate parts of the Pure Sociology, the most a ing held at Providence; Rhode Island, ‘December , 
cond, 7 impressive treatment of the general principles of 27-29, 1906, (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, - 
y will education since Spencer’s. 1907), vol. 1, 78-87. The paper was discussed by _ 


er of — i # Howard wrote in his review which appeared i - George Willis Cooke, Ward, Franklin H. Sargent, 


= Amer. J. of Soc., vol. 12, May, 1907, 854-859: “It and Charles H. Moore. 

an epoch- making book. . . . Just as pure sociology Monist, vol. 16, July, 1906, 470-473. 

) own cf aims to answer the questions What, Why, and How, The reviewer wrote of instinct on p. 471: ¥ 
mn. lies _ so applied sociology aims to answer the question — “Ask a man why he does something, why he enter- _ ‘J 
rental _ What For? The one treats of the subject matter R tains the purpose that he alleges in reply, and push . 


- con- of sociology—the other its use. With great vigor Dr. _ your interrogatories and you will very soon come __ 
- a _ Ward sustains the doctrine of potential-intellectual upon one of those forms of desire which are common _ a. 
: “_ egalitarianism. There are no ‘lower classes,’ no i to all men, and of which the individuals have no 


jorous 


ledge, ferior races’ . . . many a popular error is exposed. explanation to offer. But such instinctive desires, _ 
f the One is fairly carried away by the author’s meliorism. seem, in all cases, to be favorable to the preserva- = 
uistra- The equalization of opportunity thorough democrati- tion of the stock.” be 
profit 4 zation of knowledge, will increase the intellectual  ™ The passage referred to on p. 472 read: “The — 
—. 7 Ds fecundity of society a hundred-fold. Nay, if women ~ analogical extension of a principle from one science — 
utions 


be admitted to equal share in the heritage of —_ to another does not take place according to that 
it be to to double form ‘of of agreement, which a strict ethics of 
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Fe Near the end he credits you with the phrase old. ” I haven’t felt able to send copies to 
“race suicide.” Is that right, and if so where ar anybody for the Atlantic Monthly is our 
and when did you first use it?. . . most expensive magazine. I hope in the 
for the great A.S.S.! course 0 of the year to be able to send you 


: a I have read your “Criminaloid. ag Fine! all the articles in a little booklet on “Sin 


Ross to Ward, Univ. of Wisconsin, ‘Madi- series “The Grilling ‘Sinners”®° has 
son, Wis., April appeared in the April Atlantic. The “Crim-— 
I have just completed my review of Ap- _ _ inaloid” article made such a hit that the ¢ 
Sociology for the Political Science editor solicited another and I happened to 
~ Quarterly. Otherwise | I shouldn’t have the be finishing the one that has just appeared. 
face to write to you. I expected to get it | A good many clippings have reached me 
into the March issue by doing it during the ~ ‘commenting on the “Western Civilization 
_ brief vacation at the end of the first semester and the Birth Rate” paper. Most are ad- 
‘in February. But discovered it would be verse as the writers. never saw the Paper 
to late for that issue and just about that and based their strictures on the perverse — 
 . _ time a lot of work dropped on to me—ad- dispatches sent out from Chicago. I am so | 
i “a dresses in Milwaukee, , Chicago : and Madi- _ unfortunate as to find myself in a town with g 
gon on one occasion or another—and for the a yellow journal and with correspondents of | 
honor of my chair I felt bound to accept _~yellow journals, The result is all sorts of 
= * them. I have a class of thirty-five which ‘ying dispatches sent out. Last Sunday a 
? will take up Applied Sociology in a fort- gave an illustrated talk on “Costume and 
_ night and dedicate the rest of the semester Fashion” in the City Library in which I 
‘to mastering it and writing a summary of it. , ene out in connection with one of the 
a I chuckle to think how they will be carried — slides that in the human species it is the 
by it for classes have always 1 re- female not the male that has the plumage | 
"ported “more enjoyment in reading your because marriage is more than mating, is in 
books (Dyn. Soc., Psychic Factors, etc. c.) fact an economic relation involving woman’s — 
than in any other sociological writings. . sie. ‘sappett. You worked out the idea years ago. 


am very glad you like the “Crimina- 
— that woman is the wooer, man the pursuer. 


terminology requires ‘that the term “the you see some extravagant statement 


D, etc., and number of characters, a, b, o4 etc, Perversion for I never make rash or ill- | 
each of which characters is possessed by each of Considered statements. -s. can’t afford to 
those objects, and when there are an additional put out statements I can t stand by. : aa 

object Z, and in additional character z, and that 2 looks as if the yellow reporters will make 3 


is known to possess each of the characters a, b, 
-_¢, d, etc., and z is known to belong to all the objects ;s long for the peace I enjoyed at Lincoln. 7 


A, B, C, D, etc. These premises constitute a rela- Thank you for calling ~~ 4 attention to the — 
~ strong probable argument that Z possesses the review of “Foundations” in the -Monist of 
character z. But there is seldom or never any argu- ~ last July. I saw the review tet summer and 


z ment, at the outset, to support the extension of a a friend suggested your interpretation of 
principle from one science to another.” 


- *Criminaloid,” Atlantic Monthly, vol. 99, C.S.P. I saw at once he was some big man 


- ‘January, 1907, 44-50. Ross declared in this article: tho I still dare to stand my ground —— 
_ “The criminaloid prefers to prey on the anonymous his criticisms. . . . As regards “race suicide” 
_ public. With a string of intermediaries between him- if you will open my Foundations on p. 383 — 
self and the toughs who slug voters at the polls, oe and read the note you will learn all I know 
the gang of navvies who break other navvies’ heads h 
with shovels on behalf of his electric line, he is able origin ‘of it. used it n th e 
keep his hands sweet and his boots clean. Ge 
» is a buyer rather than a practitioner of he Grilling of Sinners,” M 


and his middlemen spare him unpleasant deals” "vol 9 99 1907, 
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Philadelphia address you listened to in April a in each case. has given 
six years ago. us a score of pat descriptive phrases having 
= am delighted that you like your field | the same effect—survival of the fittest, in- 
and are happy in the work. For the born ‘Stability of the homogeneous, multiplication — 
a eacher there is no environment so congenial effects, etc. Haecke'’s terminology, after 
as a great university. I find here a field to being severely condemned, is being univer- 
challenge best powers. have fine sally adopted on account of ‘its economy. 
postgraduate seminary of 14 on “The Dy- Everybody talks now of ontogeny 
ong of Population” and they have been phylogeny. And what would we do a 
giving me some fine ‘papers. without the terms exogamy and endogamy, 
= first used by McLennan in 1865? I believe, 


Ward to Sia, Providence, R I. , April 1 14, without egotism, that if my sociological 
I have looked up ‘ ‘race suicide” and find | 
it as you say. “There is no doubt of your 
and coinage. You did not do yourself 
¥ justice in that footnote. The book appeared 
in the address was delivered 
a article. It fully sustains the high 1 rank of the 


july, ‘1901. expression. occurs» son | ‘Criminaloid.” Your style is certainly in- 


p. 88 of that number. | I had some way _ imitable. Your thought, too, is much more = 


missed it in my commonplace book. ‘You i in line with public opinion than anything 3 
“use so many happy exp expressions, that I do I ever write. I could ‘not. write. on those 


not try to catch them all, and no one could = - subjects, not merely from incompetency, but ee 
- predicted the future of that one. It is because that point of view is not mine. I - 


very interesting to study this process of would not feel that I was doing any food, 


crystallizing ideas in apt phrases. It means I see things more nearly in the light of ; 

so great economy. There | are thousands of | Professor Cooley’s remark on p. 683 of the = 
m= that fail to get popularized and are Am. . Jour. of Sociology for March.*? While 
constantly expressed by various clumsy cir- 


locut ] ] b Charles H. Cooley, “Social Consciousness,” 


tween this and the technical terms of a 604. Cooley says on p. 683: 
science. When we say subtrahend, or quo- “There is surprisingly little ill intent, and the 
tient, or abscissa or hypothenuse, we save more one looks into wrong-doing, the less he finds of 
Ross wrote here: badness his childish teaching has led him to expect. 
_ “The American farm hand, , mechanic and opera- “Take, for instance, a conspicuous evil like the 
“tive might wither away before the heavy influx of a sweating system in the garment trades of New | 
_ Prolific race from the Orient, just as in classic times | York and London. Here are people, largely — Shri? 
| the Latin husbandman vanished before the endless and children, forced to work twelve, fourteen, and 7 
§ stream of slaves poured into Italy by her triumphant sometimes sixteen, hours a day, in the midst of dirt, “a 
generals, bad air, and contagion, suffering the destruction of 
a a case like this I can find no words so “ home life and decent nurture; and all for a wage 
Ss apt as ‘race suicide.’ There is no bloodshed, no 7 insufficient to buy the bare necessities of life. But © 
violence, no assault of the race that waxes upon the if one looks for sin dark enough to cast such a 
race that wanes. The higher race quietly and un- shadow, he will scarcely find it. The ‘sweater’ or 
Murmuringly eliminates itself rather than endure in- immediate employer, to whom he first turns, 


dividually the bitter competition it has failed to commonly himself a workman, not much raised 
ward off from itself by collective action. The work- s above the rest and making but little profit on 
ing classes gradually delay marriage and restrict the _ ; his transactions. Beyond him is the large dealer, 
‘size of the family as the opportunities hitherto _ usually a well-intentioned man quite willing that 
reserved things should be better, if they can be made so 
“This, so far as the writer knows, is the first a too much trouble or pecuniary loss to him- 
a use of a term which later was given wide currency self. He is only doing what others do and what i 
by his view the conditions of trade require. Aad so on: 
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individuals do things, they are themselves e\ evil is due to the unorganized state of 
roducts. That they do wrong and entail a soci y. They « could not do such things if a 


closer one “gets to the facts, the: more a ticket to the Cosmos Club. But I had 
it is that nowhere is the indubitable wickedness our forgotten writing you from Europe until the Tead- ¥ 
feelings have pictured. It is the same with political — ing of your two letters brought it back to me. a 
corruption and the vensd alliance between wealth © “I read your lecture on Broadening the Way to 
party management. The men who control Successt with great interest and almost entire agree-_ 
a. wealthy interests are probably no worse intentioned ; ar Particularly suggestive and, to me at least, 
wht i than the rest of us; they only do what they think — new, are your observations on the intellectual and 
they are forced to do in order to hold their own, moral crudity of the work of self-made men owing _ 
_ And so with the politician: he finds that others are to the fact that ‘they must carry on a life- — - 
‘Selling their power, and easily comes to think of it battle against obstacles; they must display enormous 
as a matter of course. In truth the consciously individuality, amounting to conceit,’ etc. My ob- ‘ 
_ flagrantly wicked man is, and perhaps always has servation fully confirms this as regards the finer, 
been, for the most part, a fiction of denunciation. more sensitive class of minds, that is the class hom 
_ The psychologist will hardly find him, but will feel which men of great intellectual performance 4 


=. 


that most sorts of badness are easily comprehensible drawn. I confess, though, that I think that for the 
and will perhaps agree with Goethe that he never great mass of somewhat sluggish humanity a com- 
heard of a crime which he might not have com-— petitive regime if the conditions are just and the 
standard of success kept as high as the general state 
ir have not space to show at length | that this of culture will permit, is a good thing. Several years § 
_ view does not impair the righteousness of blame and = ay ago I wrote an article defending competition (Pub- __ 
punishment. . . . Men are justly praised or blamed © -_lications of the Mich. Political Science poo al 
in order to support or discredit the ideals they Vol. I, No. 3), but my sympathy with your work 
stand for. It matters little whether their sins or convinces me that if it were my privilege to go _ 
virtues are conscious or not.” owing) hei tate Fai the ground with you in conversation, defining terms, 
+: Ward had praised Cooley’s work on another etc., it would appear that we were fundamentally — 
iP x 4 occasion. He had commended him in writing upon agreed. Of your published works, which all the ser 


the appearance of his article “Genius, Fame, and the knows, I value particularly and am best acquainted tT t J 
Comparison of Races,” Annals of the American x: with “Psychic Factors,” especially, as most clearly & 

Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 9, within my own range, the last division on the 
ee] May, 1897, 337- 358. In reply, Cooley wrote from Social Synthesis of the Factors. I have been ac- — > # 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, on ‘ customed to include this in the reading required of 
April 28, 1898: my advanced students. Some of course go beyond 

a “That you did a very , kind and helpful thing in 1 this and I have had men who would not stop until ” -_- th 
me your generous letter of a few days ag they had finished the “Dynamic Sociology.” But I 

you will appreciate better when I say that your t was about to say of “Psychic Factors” that while | a . 
 |etter and Robertson’s articlet-—which I had not it has sometimes seemed to me that your attitude 7 a 
seen before, but which I immediately procured—were toward Competition was a little that of the prose- th 

_ the first clear evidence that I had received that any i cutor rather than the judge, yet I believe the differ- _ F 

living being had thoroughly, spontaneously and = ence is at bottom chiefly in the use of terms—which ° ~ 

- appreciatively read my paper on Genius, etc. Not “e is the more evident from the fact that my whole _ ry . 

a that I was at all discouraged about the matter, but 4 mind and purpose are with you in your great doc- ; a r 


as Goethe says in one of his letters, one’s own ra trine of Sociocracy and a rational, human and 
P things have quite a different look when they come _ effectual social will. There is inspiration and leading 
back to him through some one’s else appreciation. f in it; along this line we must look for the intel- 
I feel grateful to you, not for thinking well of my __ lectual basis of a new and credible creed. atl 
work which is an affair of the intellect, but for — Pe ‘Robertson’s article has very greatly pleased me; * 
taking the trouble to tell me so which is quite a _ largely I confess because of his generous and stimu- _ 
different thing, a sort of thing the active generosity i lating recognition of my own work, but equally from q 
of which my own indolence in similar cases enables. _ the original and suggestive character of his. Indeed 
a; me to appreciate. I have always had a thankful — he is too modest. While my paper is chiefly negative, _ 
cm remembrance of the kindness with which you spoke _ aiming at the overthrow of a dogma which after _ 
to me of my paper at Washington and handed oo & too absurd to take in thoughtful men, his is 
., positive, taking initiatory steps into a rich and 


tJohn M. Robertson, “The Economics of almost unvisited field, namely the interpretation | hus 


Genius,” The Forum, vol. 25, April, 1908, 178-190. “history in t f hol De Candoll k 
Ward declared in Applied Sociology that ‘this erms of psyc chology. e Candolle’s work = 


article was “written while he (Robertson) was - “Broadening ‘the Way to Success,” ' Zi he Forum, 

this country after reading article to which ol. 11, December, 1886, 340-350. = 
Alphonse de Candolle, des | a 
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righteous a vig- zation. Power must ‘te set 


, was totally y unknown to me. me. I have possibly seen the 
title, but who would guess from that that it con- 
‘ tained a refutation of Galton? Nearly all Robert- 
: son’s suggestions seem to be reasonable; but I was 


especially interested in his explanation of the decline 


of ability in the leisured class by the growing power 


of an expanding and diversifying society to absorb | 
their energies in mere entertainment. I am not sure 
yet how far I agree with this. There is great restless- 
ness in the leisured class and much disgust with a 
passive, unstrenuous existence. That is the main 


1 4 reason why our people take up so readily with war; . 


they feel the need of some masterful necessity to 


brought to see this necessity in another direction. 
pe “There are other things I had in mind to men- 
‘then but I have already written a small treatise. 
‘ a Here is one however which may interest you. 
[Philip G.] Hamerton, who of course speaks with | 


iat take them out of themselves. I hope they may * 


gainst p power. 
There is virtue only in might. = 


j ‘hg It is a shame that you s should have to take 
.. your precious time to review “books. You 


ought not to do it. I have pretty much quit 
it. Of course I am grateful that you should 

review Applied Sociology. I hope you have 
made it purely objective, critical, and 
pointed out some of the defects that I see 

so plainly myself. I put my class the 
“Sociological Aspects of Education” (see 


Catalogue, p. 136) through it and Vo ol. IL 
of Dyn. Soc. last fall, and this spring I am 
putting the one on the “Application of 
Sociological Principles” (p. 135) through it 

in a much more thorough way because this 
class has already had Pure Sociology. It 


~ authority on art, says (Portfolio Papers [London, * seems as if I had the brightest students in 


Seeley, 1888] 238) there is no instance of a man by — 
force of creative genius attaining to any knowledge — 
: or power in art whatever without help from = 
- common consciousness of artists and critics in some 
considerable town. These are his words, a 


‘I have verified, with much interest, the points 


of ‘agreement you note between my essay and 


 “T will send with this an article of mine from the 
Political Science Quarterly|| of which, as a whole, I 


think poorly—much more having been attempted 


_ thro’ communication that may interest you. I think 


- that these also are in line with Dynamic Sociology. iy 


a “T share earnestly your kind hope that we may | 

meet and discuss these things by word of mouth — 
_ before long. When you come west again will you 
‘ not stop off here and give my students a lecture? 


I have been rather successful in making Sociology A 


popular here. Indeed I sometimes think I have over- 
2 it, having brought upon myself a class of 150 
students who have to be lectured to three times a 


the world. Some of their papers are fit to 
print. I never was so much interested in any 
= I ever did. The social atmosphere here 2 
is perfect, and I am fully appreciated. ‘Too 
much, I fear. President Fa aunce wrote me a 


which was wholly extra vires. It hes been 


by the press, often copied 


almost — entire, and one ‘paper reproduced | 
both dials. I have a fine letter from Percival | 


Lowell, fully accepting my position... .*° 
such a paper—but which contains, | in the latter part, 


some observations on the growth of environment — 


1907. 


"ments for the Madison Meeting 
American Sociological Society? . . 


Veditz has told me that you have 
Py outlined a tentative program over 


week, quizzed, papers read, etc. I find steady con- Which he is very enthusiastic. He also says — 


structive work very difficult during the college 
year. Owing to this pressure I have not taken up 


= have kindly sent me.” 


& Savants depuis deux Siécles, précede et suivie 


ticulier sur Vhérédité et la sélection dans Pespece 
(and ed., Geneva-Basle, 1885). 


‘ 


autres études sur des sujets scientifiques, en 
‘ 


that you sug gest inviting Roosevelt t to = 


us. a paper. As Roosevelt knows you, we 


with any thoroughness your “Outlines,"{ which the — wuce depend on you to engineer this, but — 


_ the invitation should be official, and I | stand” 
ready | to back it up. It “would be the il 
thing possible Dr ‘Veditz 
“Mars and Its 
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will on all matters Ward to ‘Ross, Providence, 19, f 
Enclosure: 1 have made my letter appoin.-— has come and I have been reveling — 
- you chairman of the subcommittee in it. I had read two of the articles. The 
_ rather formal as I thought you might ne need others I knew nothing of. Now I have read 
to make some. public use of it.... them all. If I had received the book before 
should have hesitated to accept your invi- _ 
Nov. 3, tation ta to be your guest. You are up on such 
1907. - pinnacle that I should not think you 
” ss thought I had accepted your + kind invi- would want any guest below the President 
ie tation to stay with you in Madison. . How of the United States. You will look benignly # 


could I decline? . ‘on all common mortals and try 
_-- Veditz waited for you and you for him, tolerate them. Put me in the attic where I © 
between you I remained completely in will be well out of your way. 
_ the dark about the work of the subcom- ad Seriously, this book ought mean a little 
mittee until the other day, when he sent me fortune. A Russian holocaust is nowhere by q 
a brief account of it. I suggested that if the side of a Roosevelt letter as an adver. 
possible a Japanese ought to be secured to 
discuss Thomas’s paper.** I met Mr. George 


4 
Willis Cooke in Boston yesterday, and I 


a “In the present. state e of society, ev even in 1 the most. 
. think he would like to read a paper on some advanced nations where the obliteration of class 


such subject as “Individualism and Collee- ines has already gone so far, about 80 per cent of — 
; Salt tivism,” but he is modest about the matter. — ; the population belong to what we still call the lower _ 


a Sion given Jenks** (at his request) and “lasses. These, although they possess material in- 
equalities as Clearly marked as are those of the upper 


; Veditz the f full title of my address as: “So- j classes, are "practically debarred from their exer- 
cial Classes in the Light of Modern Sociologi- . cise to any useful purpose. . . . This is os 


already blocked it the result of the social stratification caused by q 
artificial inequalities. The abolition of social classes, 


could it be accomplished, would therefore increase 
“William I, Thomas, The the the efficiency of mankind at least one hundred-fold. 


"Sin and Society: An Analysis of Latter-Day 
Orient for the ‘Occident, % ” American Sociological 
il Society, Papers and Proceedings, Second Anrual Iniquity (Boston, Houghton- Mifflin, 1907). Of this 


ti f th 
Meeting Held at Madison, Wisconsin, December 28- desk, which was in the tradition o e “muc 


- 31, 1907 (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 


such care that now, thirty years after, J would 
 . = Reinsch, — enney, Mrs. J (New York, Appleton-Century, 1936), p. ea 


Unger, K. Asakawa, and Albert Ernest Jenks. 
Jenks was President of the "Theodore Roosevelt's prefatory letter reas: 


Economic Association with which the American My. dear Professor Ross: x 
_ Sociological Society was to meet. == = == —_=t was to Justice Holmes that I owed the in 
. * “Social Classes in the Light of Modern Sociolo- _ and profit of reading your book Social Control. The 
Theory,” Address of the President of Justice spoke of it to me as one of the 
_ American Sociological Society at its Second Aneusl and most striking presentations of the subject he ’ 
meeting at Madison, Wisconsin, December 28, 1907. had ever seen. I got it at once and was deeply 
Amer. J. of Sociol., vol. 13, March, 1908, 617-627; _ interested in it. Since then I have read whatever S 
American Sociological Society, Papers and Proceed- you have written. I have been particularly pleased — 
uz 
ings, vol. 2, 1-11. The tenor of this address is ex- .. with the essays which, as you tell me, you are now 
pressed in the following passages: “We have seen 1 to publish in permanent form. You define “sin” as — 
_ that social classes are wholly due to artificial condi-— conduct that harms another in contradistinction to _ 
- tions, and that the inequalities that they manifest ¥ “vice,” by which we mean practices that harm one’s 
; are all artificial inequalities. These have the effect self; and you attack as they should be attacked the 
&g var gy produce social cleavage or social stratification # men who at the present day do more harm to the 7 
" s x They place one man over another regardless of his body politic by their sinning than all others. With 
= 2 worth, and generate the whole series of inconsisten- almost all that you write I am in full and hearty 
be cies and misfits with which society is afflicted. . a sympathy. As you well say, if a ring is to be put 


rakers,” Ross later wrote, “It was wrought a 
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WARD-RO ROSS CORRESPONDENCE CE IV, 1906-1 1912 
Ross to Ward, University of Wisconsin, the weather gets mild. During March I am 
Madison, Wis., February 27, 1908. as _ to speak in St. Louis, Chicago, Indianapolis — 
You must think me a poor correspond- Cincinnati. shall take 
ent... . The fact is that book on Social easy. . 
chology** has been on my back like an Everybody I seen. the ‘Socio- 
old Man of the Sea. I had promised Mac - logical meeting and declares our program 
 millan the MS. by the middle of February. was the best. Some of the other societicn 4 
I got it off to him on Saturday. That will have seen a great light on the matter of __ 
Fe enable it to get out by the middle of June — program construction. I am looking forward at 
2 _ before the teachers are scattered. Otherwise to reading it all in the Journal. The latter aa 
~ it would have had to go over to Sept. and it sessions I was so muddle headed I couldn’t Ay. . 


g have missed half a year of use. For really take anything in. Life too —— 


oe 
a 


weeks I have been working till ten or and stimulating. 
eleven every night, writing in the day, dic- Your paper on “Political Parties”? 
iat in the evening. This makes my sec- fine, and, moreover, the gospel truth. Thank 
ond book this yout; so now am to you also for the copy of the 


4 in the snout of the greedy strong, only sca 

a society can do it. You war against the vast iniquities — : ert 

in modern business, finance, politics, journalism, due For. the two ‘wes in addition 
to the ineffectiveness of public opinion in coping through my on Social 
with the dominant types of wrong-doing in a huge, chology I have had the strain of ‘getting 


rich, highly complex industrial civilization like ours. 
You show that the worst evils we have to combat — _ new classes started on new subjects. This 


have inevitably evolved along with the evolution of am for the first time teaching 


F must change from age to age, so that our moral a deat like to do it but it is really up pa 
_ judgment may be recast in order more effectively to me as there is no one else to do it. Of course 
hold to account the really dangerous foes of our eer age 
_~present civilization. You do not confine yourself to Some sections of it, ‘such a as the causes s 

mere destructive criticism. Your plea is for courage, ‘pover ty _ and policies of prevention, gr ip 


for uprightness, for far-seeing sanity, for active con- _ deeply into the principles of sociology so 
"structive work. There is no reason why we should ~ there is a . good deal of interest in them...._ 


_ feel despondent over the outlook of modern civili- % 

zation, but there is every reason why we should be — __ My head is as vibrant as a boiled ‘cabbage * 
_ fully alert to the dangers ahead. Modern society has _ since working sc so hard on that MS. aa 

_ developed to a point where there is real cause for he The female Jehovah is in Barton A 
alarm lest we shall go the way of so many ancient Sketch of Semitic Origins. The book is ‘out 
communities, where the state was brought to ruin of the library so I can’t t give the pages. 

because politics became the mere struggle of class 
against class. book is emphatically an appeal 
4 the general sense of right as opposed to mere to W Ward, , Madison, Wis. . June 22, 


class interest. As you put it, the danger is as great 


if the law is twisted to be an instrument of the ‘ 
greed of one class as if it is twisted to be an instru- a I am ea you by this mail an in- 


ment of the vengefulness of another. You reject that scribed copy” of my “Social Psychology.” 
most mischievous of socialist theses, viz.; that prog- My sending it has been delayed a little be- 
ress is to be secured by the strife of classes. You in- — cause I wanted to write you at the | same 7 . 


sist, as all healthy-minded patriots should insist, that 
public opinion if only sufficiently enlightened and time and let you know how bad I feel at the - 


aroused, is equal to the necessary regenerative tasks 


and can yet dominate the future. Your book is ©The Sociology of Political Parties,” Amer 


wholesome and sane I trust that its Sociol., vol. 13, January, 1908, 430-454. 
be widespread. “What Brings Out Genius? Is it Inheritance, 
™ Social Psychology York, Macmillan, Opportunity, Training, Environment, or Luck,” Sun- 
1908), Ross later reported that by 1936 the circu- = day Magazine, December 22, 1907, 11-14, Reprinted Ja 
lation of this book had — 43,000, in Glimpses s of the vol. 6, 284- 
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AMERICAN, 
a hard _ trying time you have been having. “a along a somewhat different route tally w with 
ard’s wife was ill. ob your conclusions in “Applied Sociology.” 
I realize you are little in the mood to . guess all the sociologists will be be coming 
look at books new or old. ‘send this at your terminus. 
book not at all for you to look at it but _ On one point 2 must justify init I re- 
just to show we are thinking of you. = read Morley’s “Compromise” to see if it 
ws This is the second volume this year so I had any bearing on the subject of my chap- _ 


have no heavy ideas till October 1. My not.** Morley is discussing compromise be- 
_ brain is about as fertile and lively as a cold _ tween the individual and the rest of society _ 
potato. I am, it is true, teaching in the in respect to personal beliefs, habits, ob- 
— Summer School, but that is a pot- -boiling © _ Servances, etc., i.e, in matters that admit of a 
proposition and does “not me on "individual determination. I am considering 
ales ‘Society in matters that admit only of joint 
Ross to ‘ard, Madison, Wis, July or collective determination. His conclusion 


“a was, very properly, “Don’t compromise.” 


- feel I am entitled to go into aestivation and ter on “Compromise” and concluded it had 4 


- want to tell you I am greatly pleased at 7 My conclusion, equally properly, is “Com- - 
of Soc. Psychology in Science.*? promise!” For refusal to ‘compromise in 
_ Moderate and discriminating praise from matters of collective concern or determina- . 


oe one who knows, like yourself, please me far tion retards progress. frist lead | 
than the loose and extravagant terms end ia 


a faction to me to have my book treated in to Ward, of 
“Science” as one of the two Scientific Madison, Wis., April 8, 1909. 
"to be considered = their of haven’t heard from you directly for a 
July 1o and to have it interpreted by ome hough the § 
‘are the ong. time t ough e four reprints an 
of yo our standing. publications you have sent me give assur- 
_ only man that would have been allowed to ance that you are active and pro ducing. I It ? 
review it with such fullness in “Science.” 2 
‘Was a great surprise and disappointment not 
enjoy greatly what say about the to see you at Atlantic City.“* _ Everyone 
Psychologists and their “ jargon.”** If they — poke with regret of your absence, an 4 
had been sensible and enterprising Prof. Small voiced ‘the general ‘sentiment 
would have snnexed soctsl psychology bog when he declared that without you none of a 
And if they had shown any ¢ capacity 
‘cox ha our meetings seemed to have official valid- 
never ity. The Atlantic City sessions were not so 


successful on the whole as the sessions here — 
Sal am much pleased that you like the last at Madison. The reason was that altho - 


chapter. It must be ; gratifying to you to see 
4 has “absolutely my conclusions reached topics for the several sessions were chosen 
early { as Aug. 1, Veditz didn’t take active - 


Science NS, vol. 28, July 10, 1908, 54-56. steps to secure participants till October. 
ae _* Ward had said in his review: “Very little of was then too late to get the right people — 
= the peychologsts and so some of the papers and discussions 
proper en they approach it [social psychology wars ae 

they load it with such a mass of technical terms, weak. The subject for next is 

ss Jeetic, ego, alter, socius, eject, project, subject, ec, Ward had noted that in the a on 
innumerable derivatives of these terms, that Compromise” John Morley was not mentioned. 
however commonplace such ideas may be, the § “The third annual meeting of the American 
_——- yeader’s mental stomach is so turned by their — Sociological Society was held in Atlantic City, De- 
pedantic iteration that it is of cember 1908. The general was: 
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TH 1E ‘WARD- -ROSS CORRESPONDENCE IV, 1906-1912 
“Religion in Society” and Giddings ‘This y year I have written very little. 
who is chairman of the Program Gemeiies sis. of mine on “The Significance cf — 


promises to get the program framed \ up Increasing Divorce” will appear in the Cen- 


early.... tury for May.“ I wrote at Gilder’s 


This winter has been terribly busy for “request an article on “The Falling Birth 

me » altho I have produced little. I have Rate” but when he came to read it he found . 

“given quite a number of lectures some ne as it had to tread on to more delicate ground = 
~ far west as Idaho. Between the — than he had supposed and he felt it wasn’t — 


g one time. It is essentially pot- -boiling but 


to contribute on some other subject. I have - 

I am doing it because I have a big scheme 

the acting editor likes it but has sent it to 

shall have earned half a year’s “leave of England to see if S. S. McClure will O.K. 

absence. .. . After considering where on the it.‘’ The article contains little that was not 
_ globe the sociologist can learn most—Rus- in my “Western Civilization and the Birth | 
. Turkey, New Zealand, Japan, China— ag but the figures are brought down | a 
concluded that China is the place to visit. date and the style is a little lighter. ye” - 


York I visited ‘Macmillans and was 
astonished and pleased to learn that 36 
to take articles on “China at School” >and — institutions had adopted it as a text the 
“The Yellow Peril.” ” The Century wants first semester and that 1672 copies had been - 
©The Industrial Fue of China” and “The sold in a little over six months. And yet it 

of Christianity in China.’ ” The is an awfully inadequate book. I feel that 
4 pay for these articles will help materially I know only certain provinces of Social Psy- 
sl meet the expenses of such a trip and after chology and when I look into a book like 
making these arrangements I went ahead om “Social Organization” ’ which has 
and applied for my leave of absence. I plan just come to hand I am mortified to realize 
to leave early in Feb. and to return at the how little I know and how much a single 
- end of September. I shall cut out Japan be book i in my line is able to teach me. i; 
entirely—don’ t want to spare any time for Thanks to some good word from you 
s, I hope sometime Rosy can penny me I got an invitation last month 
“enjoy Japan with me and paint it. I figure from the editors of the Monatsschrift 


“tury and map for two articles about 


for re each of them. Everybody's are 


China and feel ‘that if I utilize my time review American ‘sociological literature 
v § ‘diligently in observing and in questioning since 1900. Alas, I had to decline, having 
= who have lived longest in China and — too. many irons in the fire. I had also to” 
Chinese I ‘ought to an invitation to contribute ‘to the 
return with some light on China’s social Hibbert Jo 
evolution and some power of forecasting the 
when she comes into possession of Ward to ‘Ross, ‘Providence, RI, , April 
estern learning. It is possible that I shall 1909. 
venture a little book on “Potential China” letter was a feast. You complain 
—but that depends on many things. oe a that it relates chiefly to “yourself, but that 
-—‘Thave felt that I ought before long to is the interesti But I under- 
a “ g ore long to is the interesting part to me. But I under 
venture a text or treatise on Sociology and _ stand the feeling, and that is the real reason — 
1 believe it would be best to undertake the I have not written. I had nothing to write >. 
preparation of it right after a period of ~ wan. 


extensive social such f = vol. 78, May, 149-182 
na 


7 I can spend six or six and a half months in Soziologie to prepare f from their monthly a cy 


I was absent on a lecture trip for 12 i wise to put it in the Century. He wants me ty 7 
sent the ill-starred article to McClures 


- While in New ‘York during the holidays I My “Social Psychology” seems to be __ 
i saw) the editors of Everybody’s and the Cen- < the best of all my books. ‘While in 


““The Significance of ‘of Increasing Divorce,” 
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"except I do not ‘like ‘to their ld do ‘hope you you will { feel 
do that. In fact there is little of that and — you can come. I think you would be greeted a 
that little not pleasure. I was sick all the by splendid classes. Your fame is great in 
7 fall and round to the holidays, and had not the West and there would be plenty of first 
the: ‘energy to go to Atlantic City. But I class material to work with. One of an i 
: to! have been very well for three months now courses ought to be open to most anybody © 
hope I have gotten out ¢ of it. is past th the Sophomore year. The other 
~ eo ‘was very anxious to attend the 7th could, if you think best, be confined to — 
asi Congress of the International Institute of graduates. Still the fewer restrictions oo 
* Sociology at Bern. I know Ludwig Stein * better for it isn’ t as if those debarred from 
well, who has been instrumental in having it ie pa you one summer might hear yc you the 
“meet there and will be the local next. 


There is to be a anniversary at ‘oa: am stale intellectually and 
of Geneva, beginning July 7 7, and a need year off. 


I may do so. Details i in matter not you were going to China, and 


¥ 
_ yet transpired. I could easily get round to | heartily congratulate you on the oppor- 


Geneva in time. I return by way of bata 3 I have ‘no ambition th that way now, | 


pool in the middle of August. pit 


Tam - greatly interested in your trip to > seeing the world. The feeling still exists, but | 
China, but of that anon. I would rather be in a civilized country 


whose language I could speak. In fact = 
4 


Ross to to Wa ard, University of Wisconsin, never cared much tr the Orient. My youth- — 
Madison, October . 29, 1909. | ful ambition was to visit wild unexplored 
‘If all goes well I expect to take n my leave "regions, and this spirit of adventure 
of absence at the end of the first semester— haunts me. But since I heard Jenks tell his 
early in February. I want to go to China’ experiences — in China I have not had the 
and shall not be back before the end of least desire to go there. I should think he 
September next. Our summer session here is $ would be a good man for ” to consult on 
attended by eleven or twelve hundred stu- the subject (Jeremiah W. ) 
dents and they are the sort that appreciate — And now as to the ‘summer cinta 
sociology. Now Prof. Sellery, the Director Madison, there seems ‘to be “nothing | but 
of the Summer Session, after securing health that could possibly prevent 
approval of Pres. Van Hise, authorizes me me from accepting so flattering an invita- — 


by 3 to invite you to give courses in Sociology tion. Next year is an “off” year for me, a 


q a en next summer. The sessions open June 27, oI have been wondering what I should do in 


| = and last six weeks. The salary would be the the summer. I had pretty much concluded 
a to stick right } here and work. I have begun 


$500. The the rules of the Regents, work. hav 
viz. §. 500. The “usual work of a sumener a big. job that will take me a year, and I can 


you would "prefer 2 lecture less than the editing of all my 
ok for the students here will be eager published writings in a series of volumes for 


to hear - and one lecture course wouldn’t — Senate possible republications. As the mat- _ 


lo 
ly 
th 
$0 
vi 
owe 
but would enjoy it all the more for and greatly hopes you will come. When you in 
- ___send delegates. President Faunce has asked Ward to Ross, Providence, R. I., Nov. om 
re me 
_ 
yo 
bo 
i 
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Soc 
duy 
| 
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) 5 hours a week. One such course and a sem- should think I am writing another book If 4 = 
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THE WARD. CORRESPONDENCE 1V, 1906. 1906-1912 

“ter i is all printed it might seem sim- Whether to go > at valli into the A pplied 

ple and easy, but I am cranky about how — a Sociology is also a question. And apropos of 

to bring it out (chronologically and histori- that let me ask you what use you are making 
cally) and it is going to | take much time to - of the elaborate and complete series of ques- 
look everything up. Such 1 a work would tions on my Applied Sociology that you 

_ never be made to pay, and the question of drew Up. . - - _ You certainly must have given 

_ publication is a serious one and may defeat that | book a minute inspection and per- 
the enterprise entirely, but so many have formed a a great labor on it. I am appalled at 
: demanded it, and the papers are so terribly your industry. And was it worth it? Not a 
scattered, my reprints all gone, and the need ; unless you use it in your classes. I infer that = 
so imperative (from my narrow point of you do. If so, and your students are to hear pre 
view) that I have resolved to get them ready — me, there would be no use in my touching 
anyhow and take the chances. There is a that “subject. There is an abundance in = 


- wealthy lady in New York who is deeply lines, and the main problem v will be hy be how to 


= 
way.* a You ask me to tell you about my Euro- 
a But there i is n no — hurry in this that pean trip. My letter is too long for that, and | 


4 I might not interrupt it at any time to do I can only say that of the five times that I - 
something n more important. Certainly it is have now crossed the . Atlantic, that was the ; 
more important to give the lectures “you most interesting and pleasant both at sea cg 
"mention, and I can just as well do it asnot. and on. shore. There are a thousand things 


am very y sorry you cannot be there, but I want to tell you, and it would almost 


j _ you heard me at Stanford and have read my hopeless to try to write it all. I have been 
: ‘books, and have no need to hear me. I would hoping to see you in New York, but you do 
have much more need to hear you. beaddaaings: not mention the meeting. If you come, do 
_ As to the lectures. I note your suggestions — let us not get into a rush, but devote some _ 
‘ and will carefully consider them. Have 1 days | to going over matters together. I shall | 
ever ‘sent you a Brown catalogue 1e describing have nothing to do there but enjoy myself. — 
by courses here? Any date will do, and = _ Tam sending you a little sketch I wrote of 
nothing has been changed except to itso, the Geneva affair.“ Out of modesty lof 
3 duce a course on Social Theory to alternate course put my colleague’s name ([John F.] © 
each year with the one on Education. — Greene) first, but I was the senior delegate 
Neither of these would be appropriate for a and had ‘everything to do. He is only an ; 
‘summer course out there. My pet course is id _ Assistant Professor, a Catholic, but a pretty — 


_ the one on the Origin and Development of good fellow. i aren 
4 


a. ‘Society. It is in line with my books, but I sent you a Program of the doings in . 


= 


a d goes farther in many directions. I should 


a certainly want to give a part of that. The — anything on the trip. I would like to tell - a 


Social Philosophy course is important, andI you all about it. The Bern Congress w wasa ; 
_ have succeeded now in getting these two ; grand success. I had no papers to , 
courses separated that there is very little 
_ duplication. If the same students are to hear "where highly honored. My travels from Na- 
iq all my lectures I would like to know it, as > = were also varied, new, and intensely 
I would then arrange the subjects d differently bs interesting. Climbed Vesuvius and looked — 
-, from what I would if there were to be : ‘two: e down into the crater, did Pompeii and Her- 
courses to culeneum, Rome, Florence, Venice, Turin, 
“Ward here refers to Mrs. Emily Palmer Cape Geneva (15 days), Bern (oh the Alps!),_ 
_ who assisted him in the publication of Glimpses of _ Metz, Ghent, Bruges, Coane, London, Ox- 
the Cosmos, 6 vols. (New York, Putnam, 1913-18) 
and later published Lester F. Ward: A Personal — ~ ““The Geneva Jubilee,” Brown anne 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1922). Alumni vel. 10, October, 1909, 


interested, and she he may assist me in some condense it. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 1 REVIEW 
ford, Lin rerpool (excursion to the Isle of I have decided not to ‘Applied | 
; ci Man) and back on the Cymric to Boston Sociology at all. I will give all I can of the 
whence I started (so much more convenient and 


We are delighted that you will be able shall assume that they will be there on tap 
. There is no )ques- i in the library and | I can get them. This 

4 tion however that one . of your courses ought ; 
to be “Origin and Development of Society.” surely be there. There are a few books that 
% The other course ought to be different so you might have placed within easy reach, 
that those who wish can take both courses. “such as Morgan’s Ancient Society, McLen- 


ri For instance, if you reserve one course for _ nan’s Studies in Ancient History (it includes - 


graduates some of them will nevertheless his Primitive J Marriage, but I make most 
want to take the other course. If I were you of the later parts), Keane’s Ethnology, Wes- a 
a oe I would let into each course as many as are termack’s History of Human Marriage, 
likely to benefit to carry on the work. Sumner’s Folkways, Spencer’s s works if pos- 
had my class in “General Sociology” sible wd 
study and summarize your Applied Sociol- aN. As I have sent you all my papers, if you 
ogy last spring. As none of the class were could get them all together in one place I | 
s ; below seniors they will all be graduated | by could go to the file and hunt out the one 


‘ah the time you come, so you can just as well I want at any time. = nities 


a as not give Applied Sociology if you like. A great many people write me that — 


be the more advisable. 
Compare the two and let me know 
decision. Or if you are perplexed send met that I am to give those courses many would 
cf _ for all three courses the announcement you make an effort to come. If there was a 
wish h to insert in the Summer Session cata- printed announcement that I could help - 
- Tog and I will | choose between A pplied _ tribute T I would be glad to do s¢ so. Not that I 
Sociology and Social Philosophy. . suppose that the ‘University of “Wisconsin 


pe is a splendid thing for you to edit your as any special interest in getting more 


essays and papers and I do hope an avenue students, but that I wo I would like to have the © 
publication will be found. Certainly the classes as full as possible, and would ‘not 


best way to find such an avenue is to get ‘like to have any tell me afterwards oil 
them ready.... they would have gone if they had known of 


be on hand in 1 New ‘York during 

holidays" and we will talk things over. 

“4 I shall lecture 3 or 4 times in New York that Ward to Ross, Providence, eM I. Jon. 8, 8 
for going to China is quite an expen- 
sive undertaking and I must make what I _I have drawn up new titles to ao i 


the summer courses, giving fuller descrip- 
tions, as you suggested, and e1 enclose the 


Ward to Ross, Providence, 


As we are to meet in New York, I shall — [Enclosure] : 


only of things that you ays to » Co ourse 4, Historical 1 of ~ 


a think about 
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d This. course will trace two ‘principal an original and majestic line of ‘thought, 
a of social development. Starting with the” and produced in me the uplifted sense which : 
primitive social group, it will first treat the I so often feel on coming in contact with 
= of mankind over the earth, the - philosophy. I don’t wonder hear- 
4 formation of human races, the union or ers were wildly enthusiastic. oy Ve 
gs could be here and wit- 
* cultures, and the development of states Ss ness the impression your lectures are sure 
nations. Returning then to the original con- to make on the students. Perhaps President _ 
~ sanguineal group, it will deal with kinship — Van Hise is the only man here who coordi- 
Telations, the development of the “fates things over a wide field are 


blending” of races, the cross-fertilization o greatly with I co 


To the above will be added, if time atone 


tener with a sense of panorama and mastery. 
a survey of the ages and stages of culture. ¥ don’t doubt the students here will hang 
Course B, Scientific 


on your every word and I believe you will 
ogy <link very beautiful here in the summer. 
_ This course will deal with the relations of 


’ = to other sciences, the psychologic 


Ward to Providence, RI, Oct. 9, 
basis of sociology, and the cosmic principles - 
“applicable to in common with 


I learn that are back in the land of 


want to mention, I cannot prop- 
—_* ‘erly answer, your most interesting letter from 
~ Courses A and B are 1 independent of each China, written on a boat floating down the 
other, and those desiring the maximum in > ‘Yangtsi. It certainly is thrilling—all the 
sociology are ate to | both, circumstances and the images it gave rise 
to in my mind. But it is also full of philoso- 
‘Ross to Ward, University of = q d 
“Madison, Wis., fim. 1%, 1010. _ phy and sociology, and was an eye- Opener 
to me. I ‘imagined things would be some- 
— * want to thank you for that hog | what that way, but it was “all imagination.” 


address ¢ of yours on “Spain and Ferrer. tol You have transferred it from the “faint” . 


and Ferrer,” The Truth Seeker, vol. 37, ‘the ‘ ‘vivid” series. 
January 8, 1910, 17-18. This is an address delivered You wrote the ‘einen: so carefully, and = 
_ at a New York protest meeting against the “judicial stated so many facts of direct observation, — 
4 _ murder” at the instigation of church authorities, of _ “that I thought perhaps it might be of some 


the Spanish educator, Francisco Ferrer. (For an 
account of the case cf. William Archer, The Life, t 
lat Trial, and Death of Francisco Ferrer, London, 1911.) _ 
of ; i” In his address, Ward declared: “It is the intelligent — 
2 classes, the well-informed, who are opposed to those 

spiritual influences, mainly, the Catholic church in 
Spain, which hold back civilization. Now it is the — 
_ dread which this spiritual power has of this intel- 

Jectual power, small as it is numerically, which 
rouses passions and makes these things possible. . . . 
_ The religious and ruling Classes live on the scenaags 
masses. ” < < 
equipped. But we are living in quite a different 

_ world view, viz, the one that I have characterized as 
the oligocentric world view, the view that the few 
are all there are of any consequence in society, that 
- everything should be done for the few, that the great 
Mass are no to mankind but a are 


; use to you, unless it is simply an extrac 
> _ from your 1 note-book, where you have it all 
down. If so I will willingly return it to you~ 

: either to keep or to use and ‘return. I feel . 

that so that valuable a document is 

4 I will mention here only one of the many | 

subjects that your letter brings up. That is 


simply used and exploited by the few, the idea which 
Ps has come from antiquity that ‘humanity was made — 
for the few’ (Lucanus). We are still living under | 
_ that error and we must get rid of it. Ferrer worked 
© This letter is missing. For some of Ross’ later 
observations on his China trip, “see his _ Seventy 
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of “family feuds. ” It seems as perenne and we took the work 
% Bt pg we have it there almost in a pure F along. She rented a typewriter and my 
ia and it reminds me of an example that room on Francis Street was a ‘regular work- a 
I quoted in Pure Sociology, also Asiatic shop. We got a heap done there. Iam 
(pp. 556-7).°? I believe that the family _ cranky about it, and make so much work. 
feuds in the United States are survivals of a You would not be interested in my elaborate — 
general condition that existed y of doing it. 
But there i is fi food i in a that letter { for chap- Ross” to Ward, University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Dec. 4, ‘1910. 


_ Well, I went out into your on 


3 interested parties whose tales ing six lectures to be given at Depauw Uni- a 
be discounted. If I left anything versity in F ‘ebruary and at 
— do done that I can do I am ready to do it, April. So I had to work up all my China 
socialist named Jones, is very in magazine articles in three months. 
anxious to convert me, sent me a book while So I have been awfully busy. I have written 
I was there in your = that I did not get. four and have still two to write. Three of the _ 
Tt is by Untermann.” If you see it ying four have been accepted with enthusiasm 
_ round you may open it and need not send and the fourth has just been sent off. The 
it to me. If you have already read it, and it | Century takes two—one on the “Struggle 
is worth my reading, some time when I have _ for Existence in China”** and the other 
bee to read it I will get it in some way. ar “Christianity in China.”** The former will, 
hageurg! no end of — that I want to | think make an impression on sociologists. 
bore you with, but I know how full all -Everybody’s has taken one on “China’s 
must be of business now. I am doing nothing Grapple With. Opium Evil. 
but work on my biography, as I explained sending off to Hampton’s Renta on 
you. I have now been at it more than 2 ~“Unbinding the Women of China”** which 
4 year, and it is still far from finished. Y a interest you because the evidence of — 


knew that M ‘Mrs. helping me. She -androcentricism is so clear. That doctrine 


"The passage 2 refers to description the yours helped n me greatly i in | what I found. 
-demoralization ensuing from feuds among north- [| have still to write on “The New —- 
a 


4 


“eastern Afghan tribes. tion in China,” and “The Industrial Future 
_ ®™ The book was Ernest Untermann’s Marxian 


” “ 
Economics (Chicago, Kerr, 1907). _A letter to Ward of China. Then there i Is &@ paper on Socio- 
from Henry T. Jones, dated New York, September logical Observations in China” which I am 


4 


16, 1910, indicates how Ward responded to the to offer in our St. Louis meeting. we There is is ; 


Jatter’s efforts to interest him in socialism: “I was. = HA 
much disappointed,’ Jones wrote, “on reading the Struggle for Existence in China,” 
contents of your letter... . As you had told me ‘tury y Magasine, vol. 32, July, rorr, 430-441. Bou, 
that you agreed with the ‘Communist Manifesto,’ I “®*Christianity in China,” Century Magazine, vol, 

assumed that you had from a different point ‘of 3%) March, 1911, 754-764. lial 
4 view completely recognized the class struggle, and I _ ™China’s Grapple | with the | Opium Evil, 4 
perhaps assumed too much when I believed that you Bverybody's Magazine, vol. 24, April, 1911, 435-446. _ 
had recognized Marx’s version of ‘surplus value. " The article “Unbinding the Women of China r 
You say that you decline to be robbed of ra appeared in Delineator, vol. 79, April, 1912, 283- a 
_ independence. So long as your philosophy does not _ ™ “Sociological Observations in Inner China,” 
; 4 interfere with the present vicious order you will not - American Sociological Society, Papers and Proceed- 
be disturbed. . . . You have done grand work in ‘a ings, Fifth Annual Meeting Held at St. Louis, Mo. a 
_ your Pure and Applied Sociology, but you are de- a December 27-30, 1910 (Chicago, University of Chi- 
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THE WARD-ROSS CORRESPONDENCE IV, 1912 


an possibility I may eventually find the a oe volumes of "essays is the historical 
to put out a little book “Social Forces in sketch that precedes each article, telling just — 
China” embodying all these articles and when, where, how, and why it was written. 
- two or three besides. Of course it wouldn’t | ‘The § great labor has been to prepare these — 
come out till several months after the maga "sketches. Mrs. Cape has done most of the 
zines had appeared. ‘Test. | I am nearing the end. In “fact, I 
Pe come on interesting traces of your stay done two months ago, so far as my original - 
here this summer and I guess you made a plan went, which, of course leaves out my 
grand impression on your big classes. Pro- books, and also my large illustrated official 
fessor Sellery says you made a big hit. . memoirs. But, in order to increase the labor 
I am greatly interested in how the autobi- and prolong the consummation of the task, 
: ography comes on. It is a splendid idea. I took another cranky notion into my head, 7 
Make it one of the great autobiographies. of introducing a complete historical sketch vo 
7 Spencer’ s was disappointing; he let so little of each and every book, memoir, and other — 
of his personality show thru; or was his per- excluded work, so that, although these will | 
| sonality lacking on the emotional and tem- not be repeated i in the volumes, there will be 
== side? If you succeed in ie a full account of their origin and execution. > 
_ into a book a portrait of your personality such It will therefore really be a complete bibli- 
iy as your friends have of you you, it will be a fasci- Ms _ ography of everything that I ever wrote, the 
eres conditions being just these two, 1) that 
I wrote it, and 2) that it got printed. I went 
‘ard to Ross, to the beginning of this new plan, 
1970. A has taken me a month to write the history 
ag suppose you know by this time that . of Dynamic Sociology! And I will say, that — 
not going to St. Louis. never did a piece of literary work that 
Your China work must be intensely in- interested me more. I had forgotten every- 
teresting. I have never cared much thing. ‘But it is all pure - egotism. 
China, but your articles will | give me 2 anew | hope you will have a big time in St 
know. I shall be with you in spirit. I see 
I really did not know whether my Madi- that Professor Hayes is going to eradicate 


son lectures were a success or not, never social So there cannot any 
hearing any but interested parties speak of China, 


=z I am glad to know that Dr. Sellery a... 


was pleased with them.... ‘ 
W ‘ard to Ross, , Providence, R. 1. Oct. 31, 


to give a course ‘at the summer session 
of Columbia next summer, and I have a. Changing,” yes, and faster than you 
agreed to doit.... ting thought. The book comes on a tidal wave, 

‘d _ You speak of the “Autobiography,” which © -. may you ride on its crest to immortal 
shows me that I have never explained to you fame as the Prophet of the Orient. ay 
the nature of the work I have undertaken. With all ‘congratulations. — 

It is not an autobiography, nor a biography 


at all. My life would not be worth writing. : Edward Cary Hayes, “The 


; Error,” American Sociological Society, Papers and 
It might be called a a bibliography, but it is Proceedings, Fifth Annual Meeting Held at St. cs 


. much more than is commonly understood by Mo., December 27-30, 1910 (Chicago, University of — 
- that word. It will be, if it becomes anything, Chicago Press, 1911), vol. 5, 77-89. The paper was — 


a republication of lesser published writ- discussed by Jerome Dowd, Carl E. Parry, Maurice — 
ich on of » the oh le Parmelee, Albion W. Small, and Edward A. Ross. | 
8 ich are now scattered over the ole =“ The title of Ross’ book was The Changing 


earth and inaccessible to people. | The special ome Oriental and Western Cultures in China 
it from other (New York, Century, 1911). 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Ross to Ward, ‘Madison, Wis. Nov, + git I don’t for a moment lose sight 0 of the scien- _ 


book ot on 1 “The Changing Chinese” tific object. 
which I had sent to has doubtless Just now I am doing some more work 
reached you and when you look it over you | the Century—4 articles on “The Middle 


will understand why I have been so bad a — West” to begin in the February no. How I 
_ correspondent. I have been a galley slave need you to talk them over with! Alas, I have 


the past year for my stuff was in | demand — to pound it out as best I can alone. I have 
and then the Century proposed making a just sent off the MS of the first article “The 
_ book of it, and that meant rounding it out rege. ™ "68 The other numbers in the series — 
g ‘additional chapters I had not, originally, & are ‘ “The Reaffirmance of Political Democ- 


intended to write. Then they began to hurry __racy,”** “The State 


ciety and Culture.’ 


self drawn, as if into the cogs of a machine. — hypnotized when I tell you ‘he i is a, 

Well, the job is done and I hope you will me saa for them a long series — 
like it. The publishers took a real interest that. 


in the book and have built a handsomer pe anti ‘ard, rd, Madison, W Wis., Nov. 11, 1911. hs 


volume than I ever expect to call my own. 
_ Your namesake has ouie d into a ver 
Isn’t it a coincidence that just as the book 


comes” out all this turmoil should shove handsome boy with poise and level head 
_ China into the spot light? I tell my friends 
I plotted the Chinese Revolution as an ad- * 
rs from us. We had hardly pir a boy so 
rational, deliberate and obstinate. He is a 
y articies on “bins more than paid tie strong character and will make his mark. 4 
expenses of the trip and the book royalties — ‘The University work keeps expanding at 
ong t to give me some reward for my year — ¢ t 
heed work. iy toned great ral rate. >. This : semest er I have 225 stu- 


out so well I look forward to other leaves 
_ of absences which I may be able to utilize by © 


 ~ by that date until I found my- = 


‘ five years ago when I first came. I have a 


class in Elementary 
visiting and writing about other parts of the ? lectures—of 143. A class of 58 in Social 
world. It occurs to me that six months in 


Psychology and a seminary of 23—in “Ci- © 
ties” —of whom all but five are 


_ the opening of the Panama Canal might lay 
the foundation for a series—later book—on 
“Social South America.”** There ought 

_ be an awakening of interest in Spanish Amer- 
ica after the Canal is open. You see I have 


it is becoming apparent that the time has 
come to put a man alongside of me to take 
_ charge of the practical side of ‘sociology— 


charities and corrections, social work, etc., 


so that I can be left free to devote myself i 
to think of the salableness ot my literary — to the systematic and general aspect of the 
wares if I am to pay expenses. _Iam willing 


to work hard with little reward if only I subject. hoping they will give 


a man for next year. 
able to “see the world” and extend my —— 


_ knowledge of “the cities and tribes of men.” _ ““The Middle West: The Fiber of the People,” a 

_ course the ultimate object of it all is Comury ge de 
to be able which to write a mocracy,” Century Magazine, vol. 83, March, 
of Sociology which shall be true and vital. 686-692. 

Ross went to South America between July, = Influence,” Century Magazine, vol. 83, April, 1912, 

January, 1914. As a result of this trip, he wrote 74-880. ms 


articles for the Century Magazine which later ap- 
peared under the title of South of Panama (New Middle. ‘West: Societ y and Culture, 


York, Century, 191s), Century Magasine, vol. 84, May, 1912, 142-148. 
Principles of Sociology (New York, © Robert Underwood Johnson was the of 
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The to grow at your review in “Science” of m “Changing 
y 


‘aioe rate. There was no increase of Chinese. 70 T always take more pleasure in 
the Freshman: class this year but there is your comment on my books in any 
an increase in the number of advanced stu- ‘ 
dents coming from other states. Our depart- cause I feel as if my work were cles com- 
_ ment was never more flourishing and we templated sub specie aeternatati as Spinoza — 
have been able to make a new departure by would say. That is, as if it were being sized 
making an arrangement whereby we offer up by a wise man living five hundred years 
incumbent supporting himself by working > a wish you as epitome of Western wisdom 
half his time in some of the state commis- could have a heart-to-heart talk with some of — 
sions at $600 a year and giving the rest “7 the wise men one comes across out in the 
‘his time to study. We think it is going to 


bring a fine lot of fellows here.... find remarkable agreement 


—- You will be surprised to learn that with about many things. Of course they are > ig- 
a friend I spent 12 days September 
if tramping about in Vermont and New Hamp- logical bases of the world, but when it ¢ comes _ 
bie _ shire, seeing the country and studying cer- to Lebensweisheit insight into the human 
a tain decaying rural communities. I was after soul and notions as to the foundations of 
- points of comparison for this “Middle West” collective happiness you would be charmed 
series. On Sept. 15 I was in New York and with the extent of the agreement. eh 
Junched with Roosevelt. In your ‘comment on the missionary ap- 
preciation in my book I don’t think you 
: Ross to Ward, ‘ard, ‘Madison, V Wi be -” allowed for the very big difference in aims — 
The Century editor wrote me the other missionaries. The Catholics deserve what 
a I could have three months more time in P you quote about them from Voltaire.”* It — 
4 preparing my series of twelve Papers ‘on was evident that they craved power. How- 
“The Immigant in America’®* and I am ever noble and heroic the priest Mission- 
sg oing to celebrate my respite by writing to cary, I saw underneath his work Rome win- So: 


a friends. For months I have been a good ning new subjects. On the other hand, the _ 


deal more of a galley slave than I care to be. Protestant missionaries—most of them at , 


= ‘Besides my “Middle West” series I had to > least—were not 7 seeking power—nothing > 


supervise coming « out of my “Changing more than influence. They were | trying to 
a a get into the Century a build up the Chinese converts to the point 
_ couple of the numbers of the Immigrant | of running their own affairs as a separate — 
series. There is such a thing as having too congregation. T here would be no ny 


“many stimulating opportunities. Now that tion, financial or political. Their work there- > 


_ my series will start i in the fore amounted to a man with 4 high and 


n’t yet expressed by ¢ appreciation of a eltanschauung. In cases, where 


- no question of self interest, I am for the 


The series on immigration which appeared in bigger Weltanschauung every time—al- 


q Contury % 19%3-2914 wes puted as _ though neither may be scientific and true 


a book under the title The Old World in the New: er 
Significance of Past and Present Immigration to to reality. 


the American People (New York, Century, 1914). ‘The past tnenth~estile: from nine days son 
The book provoked considerable critical controversy, ————- = | 
' ce Ross acknowledges that this book “helped build up § “Science, N.S., vol. 35. January 12, 1912, 64-68. 7 
the public sentiment which resulted in the quota ™ Ward had quoted Helvetius, not Voltaire, to say 
laws of 1921 and 10924.” Seventy Years of It, 223. “Christians are lambs when weak, tigers when — 


Americe York, Century, 1912). 
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we AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL R REVIEW 

a trout stream in Northern Wisconsin, I dreds of people. It is my ine by skill- c 


ate been investigating the immigrant: on ful questioning to draw out of them their — 
the Iron Range in Northern Minnesota, in own observations and then ‘to assemble, 
Duluth and Superior and St. Paul and Min- a compare, criticize and interpret them in the , 
 neapolis. Ina few days” I expect to strike light of sociology, s statistics and my own 
again and investigate the alien all the way observations. 
from Chicago to New York. You see my a It is now settled that I am to go to South — ; 
series of 12 articles in the Century will later America at the beginning c of August ext 
- appear as a book and I want to make the > --year—just after I have finished teaching in 
book solid throughout. What want more the summer session. The Century t takes: five 
than anything ¢ else is authoritativeness. “articles ar and that will defray the expenses of — 
The immigration problem is two sided and the trip. I shall be gone a little over six 
whatever ‘policy I shall ultimately decide months and will confine my studies to the 
_ I want to do, in my book, strict justice West Coast of South America. I am reading a 
the reality. novels all my spare time now and 
_ Up North I have been wonderfully for- hope to go there well prepared. . prey» 
and in getting help in my investigation. q Ward to Ross, _ Providence, R.L, Oct. 7, 
interviewed mine bosses, R.R. presi- 1912. 
dents, educators, insurance agents, street iT am dina: you _ one at early 
_ commissioners, captains of police, priests, “Glimpses of the Cosmos,” in the form of 
_ bishops, civic reformers, ward bosses, settle- a duplicate plate proof, which relates in q 


ment workers, physicians, visiting nurses, way | to your present work. I do not suppose — 
1s - librarians, insurance solicitors, bankers, city you will want to make any 1 use of it, but as 
missionaries, editors of foreign papers, al- mere matter of history, I thowght it might 
“4 dermen, lawyers, public prosecutors and interest you, at least you seemed interested ) 
judges. Of course I don’t ask many general day I told you : about it in Washington, 
after the distinguishing characteristics of mi ation. 
races and nationalities and so I ask the in- 
surance agent about the lapses of insurance — Ross to Ward, University of Wisconsin, 
- among Irish and Swedes and Jews to get Madison, Wis., Oct. 13, 1912. Pua Se 
light on the stability of different elements. Twa was perfectly ‘amazed to learn from the 
From the visiting nurse I inquire the com- proof you sent me that you were the author ‘ 
parative demonstrativeness of different of the estimate ‘of f 250,000 immigrants 1 1776-— 


= 


4 


> 


= 


= 


 stu- 
controlled. I am getting a kind of ot holl 7 dents a at “Columbia hes worked up a doctor = 
for eliciting social facts, which very well dissertation on “Immigration — from 1776- ; 
supplements what history and statistics offer. 1820” and it will probably “appear in the 
is a development of the method I used 
_ with some success in China. I go on the ___ "Edward Young, Special Report on Immigration — 


re Statistics compiled and estimates made by Lester F. 
i ul hypothesis that the facts that I could obtain bi Ward (Washington, ” Government. Printing ‘Office, 


first hand only by years of observation are — 1871). For the history and reprint of the article, a , 
already in in the minds of some scores or hun- see Glimpses of the vol 175-201 
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toll 
attention. How oiten I wondered 

z __ educator on the comparative performance of _ Spring how it was arrived at and whether fj 
; . q _ their children in school, the civic reformer was the estimate of a careful reliable man ide 

ps discriminates them in respect to political And it turns out to be from my own family! mF iu 
.. __clannishness and the ward boss tells me New Jet me tel] vou this which vou may not 

1} 

| 
L 

a 


Columbia University y Studies this winter. statistics of ‘Iate el have been 
He moused around the lofts of the i inet so carefully! Of how ‘many things 
house at the old ports and dug out the orig- you can say “Magna pars fin!” This great 

inal manifests of f the arriving vessels. From __ series you are soon to bring out will be - 

_ these lists of passengers he has compiled his ; literary monument recording the great vari- 
tables and Giddings tells me his results ety of movements and activities in which | . 
agree very closely with | your you have been a factor. It is the ideal way 

ooo. Isn’t that fine! for a great intellectual worker to 
How strange that when was an 1 infant the completion of seventy years... . 

4 No later letters between Ward and Ross 
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REPORTS and PROCEEDINGS 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY AND : 


4 "FIRST MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 


reads as follows: 


That the “Committee of the 
American Sociological Society establish a 
‘Committee on Reorganization to investigate 
and make recommendations concerning 2 
paid secretariat for the Society; to negotiate 


with other sociological societies concerning 


COMMITTEE ON DECEMBER 27, 1948 


_ The Executive Committee of the Society met Mal 
with Carl Taylor, Katharine Jocher, Margaret — 
Hagood, Louis Wirth, Herbert Blumer, 
Good, Robert Angell, Raymond Bowers, Harvey — = possibility of and bases for unification; 
"Locke, Kimball Young, Florian Znaniecki, pres- to investigate and make recommendations 
and President E. Franklin Frazier presid- concerning other matters of organization and 
ing. The following actions were taken by the - functions deemed necessary and proper to 

Executive Committee: ’ the conduct of the Society's 


Paris of UNESCO at which time a plan was |  @) That the report of the Committee on Re- 


proposed for forming an international associa- organization be submitted to the Administra- 
‘ _ tive Committee sufficiently early in the 


tion of sociologists. Mr. Wirth moved that these 
year so that necessary action, including con- 


stitutional amendments, can be completed 


plans be endorsed by the Executive Committee 
in principle. The motion was seconded by Carl 
_ Taylor and adopted by the Committee pending 
_ approval by the Society’s Committee on Rela- an Louis. Wirth ‘moved that the President, Sec- 
with Sociologists in Other Countries. -retary-Treasurer, and Raymond Bowers be ap 
Kimball Young moved that the present com- ‘pointed as a Committee to find a Secretary- 4 
mittee on Monographs be discharged with thanks — at an institution where he would be 
and that the J president appoint another = in the and + 
committee. Robert Angell seconded the motion bac ‘the Executive Committee. 
and it was approved. Locke seconded the motion and it was 
es Robert Angell moved that the Committee « on Herbert Blumer moved that the Executive - 
Classification be authorized to make more rigid elect a committee on re-organization 
“4 the requirements for student membership. The in accordance with the recommendation of the 7 


motion was seconded by Alvin Good and ap- ad hoc committee on a permanent secretariat 

proved. that this committee consult with the 

Louis Wirth presented the report of BW. Secretary-Treasurer regarding funds necessary 
_ Burgess for the Committee on Budget and In- for the running of the Secretary’s office and j 
vestment. This report recommended that two- . the operation of the Re-organization Commit- 

#5) thirds of the present surplus of the Society be tee and report back to the Executive Com 

invested. Mr. Wirth moved that a committee 4 mittee. Harvey Locke seconded the motion and ts 
be appointed to advise the Secretary-Treasurer it was approved. 
on investments, this committee consisting of | Herbert Blumer moved that the Executive — 
three persons in the area of the Secretary’s Committee by unanimous consent elect E. : 
Be ay _ office; one a member of the Society and the _ Franklin Frazier, Chairman, Carl Taylor, Ray- . 
other two to be experts on investment. In the _ mond Bowers, Margaret Hagood and Conrad 
interim, available surplus should be placed in a Taeuber as a Committee on Re-organization. The 
savings account. Carl Taylor seconded the il motion was seconded by Louis = and ad ap- 
tion and it was approved. proved. 
Raymond Bowers presented a report of the Robert Angell ‘moved that in view of the 
‘a hoc Committee to investigate the feasibility : Social Science Research Council’s by-laws, the 
4 a paid secretariat to be set up in the area of x Society is not at this time reiterating its request 


W Vashington, D.C. Louis Wirth moved the _— of | last ‘year — the method of sclecting a panel 
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a “a candidates be changed, but that the edie organization, and the transfer of the Office of 
would appreciate it if the Council would consult Secretary-Treasurer to a new person, at least 
with the President of the Society before choos- $1000 of which is to be offered as a stipend to 
ing future panels. This motion was seconded by the new Secretary-Treasurer. This motion was 
Kimball Young and approved. seconded by Kimball Young and approved. 
a The panel of candidates presented by the |= Kimball Young moved that the report of ‘the 
Social Science Research Council for selection Society's representative to the Social ‘Science 
" of a representative to the Council was presented Research Council, Leonard Cottrell, be accepted. — 
to the Executive Committee and voted upon by The motion was seconded by Carl Taylor and 
secret ballot. Leonard Cottrell received a approved. 
jority of the votes and was accordingly elected Louis Wirth moved that the ‘report of Alfred 


stigate to represent the Society on the Social Science — - Morris on the meeting of the American Prison 
ing a Research Council. be accepted. Kimball Young sec- 
rotiate P = _ By unanimous consent the Executive Commit- onded the motion and it was approved. bet. 
erning tee re-elected George Lundberg to represent the Kimball Young moved that Conrad ‘Taeuber, 
ation; _ Society to the American Association for the Ad- Philip Hauser, Louis Wirth and E. Franklin © 
ations = - vancement of Science; Albert Morris as the Frazier be elected members of the Committee 
a Society's representative to the American Pri- on Relations with Sociologists in Other Coun- © 
slety’s son Association; Frank Lorimer as the So- - tries, ‘Mr. Wirth to serve as Chairman. The mo-— My 
: anes s representative to the American Docu- tie tion was seconded by Carl Taylor and approved. 
n Re- | 
jistra- - resent the Society ¢ on the Dewey Decimal Classi- and Robert W inch be 1 re- e-elected for three-year 
» the fication Committee. This motion was seconded _ terms to the Committee on Research; Nathan 
scone by Kimball Young and approved by the Execu- Whetten to serve as Chairman of the Committee. “4 
nleted — tive Committe. = Alvin Good seconded the m motion and 
Herbert Blumer moved that’ the. Society pay "approved. 

in. — the expenses of the Secretary to the Annual Louis Wirth moved to re-elect the Commit: 
Meeting of the American Council of Learned tee on Statistics consisting of Margaret 
tary- Societies. Kimball Young: seconded th the motion, good, Howard G. Brunsman, and P. K. Whelp- 
and was approved. the latter to act as Chairman. Kimball 
utive SECOND MEETING OF — EXECUTIVE _ mittee on Public Relations of which John W. 
ON DECEMBER 28, 1948 Riley is Chairman be continued. Carl 

‘The the Society met seconded the motion and it was approved. 


with Carl Taylor, Margaret Hagood, Katharine Louis s Wirth moved “that Donald Young, 
_Jocher, Raymond Bowers, Harvey Locke, Louis — Stuart A. Rice and Frank Hankins, the latter to 

= Alvin Good, Robert Angell, C. C. North, | >. Chairman, be elected to the Committee on 
Florian Znaniecki, Kimball Young, present, and Budget | and Investment. Kimball Young sec- 


E. Franklin Frazier presiding. onded the motion and it was approved. 


following actions were taken by the Executive _ Raymond Bowers moved that Eldridge Sibley : 
Committee: and Thomas McCormick be elected members _ 
7 Kimball Young moved that the ‘subscription 2 of the Classification Committee with Mr. Mc- & 
e of the American Sociological Review be Cormick as Chairman; Mr. Sibley to serve for 
raised to $4.50 per year to both libraries and = years, (the remainder of ‘the unexpired 
an -non- -members as of February 1, 1949. The mo- re" from ‘which James Bossard resigned) and E. 
seconded by ‘Robert Angell. and ap- McCormick to serve the full three-year 
proved. period. The motion was vas seconded b by Kimball ball 
Upon the presentation of the budget for the Young a and approved. 
= of the Society for 1949 by the Sec- Kimball Young moved that Arnold Rose, Rob- 
- retary-Treasurer, Louis ‘Wirth moved that the ert Faris, William L. Kolb and Paul W. Tap- = 
total _ budget be increased from $20,825 to pan, the latter as Chairman, be elected to the 
825 to take care such additional was second on Contributed Papers. The motion 
d 
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Kimball —_— moved, and it was seconded from the normal | policy of the Society i in the 
by Raymond Bowers, that the name of the Com- choice of the time of the annual meeting. The 
mittee on Contributed Papers be changed to e | was seconded by — 
the Committee on Papers for the . Annual Meet- approved. 
: ‘ing and that this committee in addition to its Kimball Young moved that the tlie ac- 
_ other functions continue to prepare the program cept the invitation of the World Federation for 
_ of contributed papers of junior members as it Mental Health that the Society apply for es 
has done in the past. = = bership in that organization. Carl Taylor am 
_ Kimball Young moved that George Lundberg — onded the motion and it was approved. 
and Stuart Chapin be elected on the ‘Carl Taylor moved the acceptance of 
Committee. The motion was seconded by Carl presented by the Committee on Statis- 
7 _ Taylor and approved. eae tics calling upon the Federal Government to 
1 Harvey Locke moved that the Society meet — conduct a nation-wide test of registration com- 
in Denver in 1949 during the Christmas bol pleteness of birth statistics in conjunction = 


days. Carl Taylor seconded the motion and it | ‘the 1950 census. Kimball Young seconded the 
Raymond Bowers moved that Carl Taylor submitted, 
Br be elected a member of the Administration age ERNEST R Mowner, Secretary 


“and it was approved. FOURTH MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 


Harvey Locke moved that the Society approve met wit he 
xecutive Committee met wi e fol- 


4 


Bureau. The motion was seconded 


Kimball Young and approved. _ ball Young, Louis Wirth, ‘Alvin Good, 
Kimball Young moved that the Managing Thomas, Harve} Locke, Mar garet Hagood, 
= of the Review be authorized to negotiate E. Franklin Frazier President Frazier presided : 

new contract with the George Banta Publish. the following actions were taken: 


Company. The motion was seconded by Robert Angell moved to accept with 


‘Louis Wirth and approved. the resignation of Ernest R. Mowrer as manag- 
Respectfully submitted, ing Editor of the American Sociological 
Ernest R. Mowrer, Secretary Louis Wirth seconded the motion and | 

‘THIRD MEETING OF Taylor moved that Irene Taeuber be 


= COMMITTEE DECEMBER 29, 1948 elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Society and 
Managing Editor of the Review, the latter period 


ii The Executive Committee met with the fol- of election to include the unexpired term of — 
lowing members present: Katharine Jocher, Ernest R. Mowrer. The motion was seconded j 
Alvin Good, Margaret Hagood, Carl Taylor, by Louis Wirth and approved. St” 

Robert Merton, Kimball Young, ‘Talcott Respectfully submitted, 


sons, Robert Angell, Raymond Bowers, and E. RNEST R. Mowrer, Secreta 
Franklin Frazier. President Frazier presided and 
the following actions were taken by the Execu- — FIRST BUSINESS MEETING OF THE 
tive Committee at this meeting: = SOCIETY DECEMBER 29, 1948 
moved that the action pre- Minutes of the first Business Meeting wot 
_ viously taken by the Executive Committee re- the American Sociological Society, held in the 
the date and place of the next annual Congress Hotel, Chicago, at II P.M., December 
meeting of the Society be regarded by the Ad- 
ministration Committee as advisory only and _—=~President E. Franklin Frazier in the Chair. 
‘not binding v upon the Committee. Robert Mer- ‘aad President Frazier called upon Ellsworth Faris 
tt seconded the motion and it was approved. — to read a statement memorializing the late Ar- _ 
_ Robert Merton moved that the Secretary poll - thur J. Todd. Upon the conclusion of this read- 
=f & members of the Society regarding their i ing, the Secretary read the names of Eduard . 
preferences for holding future annual meetings Benes, T. W. Cape, and Cc. A. Fisher who also” 
Christmas _time or in _ September, and also died during the year, ceased. the 
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OFFICL AL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
T he Secmtery read the minutes of the first — made in ) conjunction with the 1950 Ce 


“meeting of the Executive Committee. Ellsworth Population, =— 


Faris moved the of actions of ‘The Resolutions ns Committee presented its re- 
Executive Committee reported in the minutes. __ 


= t and thi d. The text of thi 
Chapin seconded the motion. The > Society ext of this 


report follows: j= 
The Secretary read the minutes of the Second _ * Resolved, ‘That the American Sociological Society 


Meeting of the Executive Committee. P. K. hereby 
Whelpton moved their approval with Talcott the forty-third annua! meeting in Chicago: 
To the Committee on Local Arrangements, 
Parsons seconding the motion. The ap- | Hillman, Chairman, Buford H. Junkers, and 


reports, respectively, of the Secretary, amenities and conveniences provided all our members" 


Treasurer, and Managing Editor were presented. = To the Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest R. Mowrer, 
‘Stuart Chapin, with Ira De A. Reid seconding, for his tireless efforts and efficiency in office, and 
moved the approval of the Secretary's report; To the Management of the Congress Hotel and — 
Robert Angell, with Theodore Abel seconding, its staff for their hospitable reception and accom- — 
moved the approval of the Treasurer’s report; 


A. B. Hollingshead, with Florian Znaniecki sec-_ F. Stuart Chapin 


moved the approval of the report of the 


Managing Editor, the Society voted acceptance "Talcott Parsons reported his appointment of 
4 each of the three reports separately. eis 7 the Committee on Nominations for 1949 as 
The meeting adjourned. lows: Katharine Jocher, Chairman, Kimball 
Respectfully submitted, oung, Harvey Locke, Delbert Miller, Raymond 
‘Ernest R. Sletto, Charles P. Loomis, Logan Wilson, Harold 
 Hoffsommer, John W. Riley, Raymond Ken- 
4 SECOND BUSINESS MEETING OF THE © nedy, Harry Alpert, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Kings- 
_ AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL see ¥ ley Davis, Noel P. Gist, and Austin L. Porterfield. - 
_ DECEMBER 3 ‘Faleott Parsons reported upon the new role 
“Ss The Minutes of th the First Business 1 migeting of of the Committee on Contributed Papers which iJ 
4 the Society were read and approved. Ba aed i now becomes the Committee on Papers for the 
The Minutes of the Third and Fourth Meet- Annual Meeting and becomes channel 
-_ ings of the Executive Committee were read and through which members wishing to present = 
approved including the resolution of the Com- papers at the Annual Meeting may express their ae i 
mittee on Statistics, presented by the Commit- desires to the Program Committee. | t ; 
tee’s Chairman, P. K. Whelpton and reading as Secretary-Treasurer, Ernest R. 
follows: reported a registration of arecord 771 persons at 
ae Waereas, as, Birth statistics. and census enumera- the present annual meeting and expressed his 
a tions are essential for understanding and evaluating — appreciation for the generous co-operation of 
such factors as trends in family size and population the members of the Society i in the conduct of its 
and are required for developing and evalu- affairs, $= |. = 
g social, health and welfare programs; _ The President, E. Franklin Frazier, expressed 
_ Watereas, The 1950 decennial census of popu- - his appreciation for the honor the Society be- © 
“tion provides the opportunity (a) to conduct @ stowed upon him in him chief ef execu- 
uniform nation-wide test of the completeness of tive for the year. <i 
4 birth registration and of the enumeration of a | Th P 
een e meeting adjourned. 
children and (b) to determine the extent of under- full d, 
registration and underenumeration on a local, state, espectiully su mite —_ 
and national basis for various groups in the popu- ERNEST » Secr 
Such measures of underregistration ANNUAL REPORT OF THE | SECRETARY 
g underenumeration would not only provide for = Membership i in the Society has increased over 


more effective use of birth and census statistics but _ 
would also furnish the basis of intensive efforts to as the fol Pe 
_ improve registration and enumeration; OWING 


; Resolved, That the American Sociological So _ Membership i in the Society increased in a ‘6a 
acd urges that a nation-wide test of the complete- by slightly under 25 per cent over 1946; the 1) 
ness of birth registration and child enumeration be 1948 membership was an increase over 1947 of 
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‘slightly over 1g per cent. The increments in considerably to the routine of the Secretary’s — 


__ membership for the two years were 406 and cat both . The Classification Committee has been 
respectively, a total of 799 for the two- -year _ both judicious and considerate in its interpreta- 
= The stationary character _ of this in- tion of the Ma -laws. There have, of course, been — 
some “comp aints upon the part of a few p persons 
ed its period of most rapid growth for the _ who have felt that their qualifications met the 
requirements for “active” membership whereas 
Increase i in | is attributable to the Committee did not. These cases, however, 
conscientious work of the Committee on Mem- _ have been extremely few in number. Neverthe- 7 
P bership under the chairmanship of Gordon Tess, each member of the Society sponsoring aan 
_ Barker which was responsible for the recruit- applicant can do a service to the Society by | 
ment of 324 new members, and the unfailing aie to the person the process through 
cooperation of the Society’s membership which — ~~ all applications must go and the by-laws 
recruited 208 new members. In addition under which the Secretury and the 
applications for membership came in through Committee must operate. 
various channels to the Secretary, bringing the submitted, 
total new members to 762 in comparison to 512 ER» M 
we in 1947 and 331 in 1946. This represents an 
increase in new members of | 54 per cent in 1947 _ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TREASURER 7 


1947 of 50 per cent. Financially, the year 1948 has shown consider- 


_ Nevertheless, in spite of the excellent show- able improvement over the previous year. Total 
ing in the recruitment of new members, active receipts amounted to $20,698 in comparison to | 
membership in the Society eclined by 112 $17,875, for 1947 and $13, 357 for 1946. Total 
through the failure upon the part of a cons ider- : res 


expenditures also increased to $17,997 in com-— 
i able number of active members to pay their = parison to $14,157 for 1947 and $10, £73 for 
since 106 new active members were re- 1946. This brings the ‘surplus funds of the 
lee during the year. In addition to the an- : Society to $13, 005 as compared to $10,254 in 
m= “dues notice the Secretary sent out remind- . 1947 and $6,936 in 1946, an average annual in- 
es upon two occasions to each person who had < crease of approximately 44 per cent for each of 
= at those times paid his dues. This sug- the two years. AY 
gests that active membership in the Society has §_ The most significant increase in receipts has = " 
reached its peak for the present unless ‘some been of course, in view of the increase in mem-— 
aA new recruitment method can be devised. eae bership, in the receipts of dues which have in- 
a _ The Society lost through death the following. S, creased to $11,773 for the year 1948 in com- 
* members: A. J. Todd, Eduard Benes, T. W. parison to $10,379 in 1947 and $8,050 in 1946, 
Cape, C. A. Fisher, and Maynard Cassady. ep an average annual increase of slightly in excess ais, 
Society has ‘operated for two years 23 per cent. Income from subscriptions has 
the amendments to the by-laws concerning quali- increased to $4,101 in comparison to $3,045 in . 


- fications for membership have been adopted. te 1947 and $2,450 in 1946, an average annual 
By increase in excess of 34 per cent. Another = 
increase is that of advertising re revenue 
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om ICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
has shown an average annual increase of agency subtracts its ten per cent 
80 per cent for the two-year period as indicated _ the library rate of $3.00 per year. Likewise _ 
in the Annual Report of the Managing Editor. student members are handled at a loss of ten — 
_ There has also been a substantial increase in a per member so far as the Review is con- 


7 income from book exhibits held in connection cerned. Nevertheless it has been possible - 

with the Annual Meeting. Receipts from ‘this: the Society to operate without raising dues and 
source for 1948 total $765 in comparison to to complete the year with a surplus of $2,751 
1 $369 in 1947. . There was no exhibit held in above the cost of operations, representing _ 
~ connection with the Annual Meeting in 1946, slightly over 13 per cent of total ul 


although a registration fee was charged which Respectfully submitted, 
netted the Society $601. Sales of publications ERNEST R. -Mowrer, Treasurer 


les of publicati f the Societ 
= fons of Socie AN "ANNUAL REP( REPORT OF THE HE MANAGING 


ariso EDITOR 
an annual increase of 160 per cent over the 1946 ‘The year 1948 has seen a continuation of the © -" 
sales. A good part of this increase in 1947 7 belt trends as reported for 1947 and can best — 


to the unusual circumstances pro- Marked is 

vided by the special sale price of copies of changes have taken place with regard to cir- 

Review and of the Proceedings. Neverthe- receipts and will 
less income from sales in 1948 was more than — be discussed in that order. iy 

~~ double that for 1946 although the special “a. _ The average circulation per issue for the bt 

vas discontinued lat half of 1948 was 3,756 copies in comparison 

by — 7 Expenditures have also shown a marked in- with 3, 123 for the same period in 1947 and 

ugh co &§ crease for the two-year period. The major items 2, 698 in 1946. This represents an average yearly .- 

ing and mailing the, Review, and in clerical ai er 1948 issue went to 3,800 subscribers. __ = 

to the Secretary-Treasurer and Managing Income from subscriptions has of course 

- Editor. The cost of the Review has shown an pace with expanded circulation. Income from “4 

average annual increase of 41 per cent as is con- __ subscriptions was $4,101 in comparison with — 

tained in the Annual Report of the } Managing — $3,045 in 1947 and $2,450 in 1946. Thus — 

1948 in comparison to $798 in 1947 and $886 source has been slightly above 34 per cent. 
in 1946. This item, accordingly, has shown a. Income from advertising has also increased ~ 

slight decline in the two-year period of | 6 re Seductng Net i income from advertising afte 


~ 


cent annually. Clerical aid for the Secretary- deducting discounts was $2,888 in 1948 in com- 
Treasurer and Managing Editor cost the Society parison with $1,599 in 1947 and $1,115 in 1946. 
$2,888 in 1948 in comparison to $1,810 in 1947 Avertising income has, accordingly, increased 
sg $1,459 in 1946. This represents an average at the annual average rate of 80 per cent, the 
annual increase of 60 per cent and undoubtedly income from this source in 1948 being more © 
would have been larger except for the difficulties than two and a half times what it was in 1946. 
involved in securing sufficient competent help. = Expenditures have also increased in compari- — 
 Curtailed services to the members have of neces- _ son with 1947 and 1946. The total cost of print- > 
Ee developed out of this shortage. ing and mailing the Review was $11,742 in = 
Another appreciable item has also shown an comparison with 762 in 1947 and $6, 421 
increase, viz., printing and stationery. These ye ann 


1946. Thus the average annual increase in the — 
7 _ costs were $810 in 1948 in comparison to $640 cost of the Review has been 41 per cent since 9 : 
: ‘in 1947 and $546 in 1946, an average annual 1946. In part this increase represents increased - 
increase of 32 per cent. number of copies printed to take care of an 
Fortunately, increased membership has aug- expanding circulation, and in part an increase 
mented the income of the Society along with in printing costs. The number of pages in the 


advertising revenues. Library subscriptions have 1948 volume is the same as in 1946 although the © 
not paid for themselves since for 1948 it has 1947 volume was hernia: smaller than these 
cost the Society $3.10 to print and mail the  -  . 
Review to Libraries for which the Society "Respectfully submitted, 


_ceives a net of $2.70 after the subscription -. a R. Mowrer, Managing Editor 
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— ont Trust Illinois, 


ro THe FiscaL YEAR ENDED (3) Compared all checks cleared by bank with 
entries i in cash journal for payee and amount; 


all 
Noveaper 30, 1948 age examined checks for signature, “endorsements 


3, Illinois and bank perforation. 
Committee 
‘securities owned and traced receipt to check- 


4 
18, Accounted for consecutive numbers of checks 
American Sociological Accounted for interest and dividends due _ 
In accordance with we hove Examined securities at the vaults of the State 
Sociological Society for the fiscal year ended Decembe 8. 
y lor y on 23, 3968 


on State Bank and Trust Company, 
1822 Sheridan Road 
‘Evanston, 
-Refooted cash receipts and cash disbursements 
amined the available records of the American a Bank and Trust Company, Evanston, Illinois, 


= 
Particulars Exhibit accounting for cash receipts and disbursements; 
ee Cash Receipts and a is no journal or ledger. Hence the usual 4 q 


_ ments—Fiscal Year Ended November 30, rae income statement and balance sheet were d 

Inventory of Securities November 30, 1948 - _ were submitted on January 2, 1948 but they — 

have not been put into effect to date. 
P DE ATI 

: SCOPE OF ‘DETAIL VERIFIC ON ie We express our appreciation of the courtesies 


The extent of our verification is outlined below: "1 extended our representatives during the course — 
(1) Reconciled all cash receipts and disbursements — 4 of their work. ayia ie 


as shown by cash journal with deposits and 7 a 
withdrawals on bank statements. truly yours, , 
Reconciled | balance in checking account with -Davip & Co. 

n received directly from the State Certified Public Accountants 

STATEMENT or CASH RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 

Active or associate membership 


Book exhibits at annual meeting . 
Royalty income 
- Collections on subscriptions to other magazines to be entered for members ........ Ms 
_ Use of mailing list stencils 
American Council of Learned Societies—Refund of Secretary’s 2 expense fronted. 
‘* Sale of one share Consolidated Natural Gas Co. of Delaware— Mail 


$22, 926.03 


7 
a 
&g 
q 
4 
q 
— 
— 
= $11,773.00. 
St 
— 
te 


llinois, 


ed to 
nents; 
usual 
ments 
they 


rtesies 


| 
ost of printing and mailing Review - 
‘Clerical aid to Secretary, Editor and Managing: Editor ‘x 


4 Public relatious 


Postage, telephone and telegraphic expense 


. ‘ot 
"4 expense (contra) 
Audit expense—1947 
Refunds 
Miscellaneous expense 


Payments f for to other magazines for 


$33,180.91 
20,175.13 


‘Par Value Re Reported 


American Telephone and stock $100 par 
a United States Steel Corpo- 7% Cumulative preferred stock, $100 


5.00 


3 
Standard Oil of New Common stock, $25 ‘12 
Penn Electric Com- 7% Cumulative preferred ‘stock, $100 par par 
Consolidated Natural Gas Common stock, $15 par (A) 
Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- sock, 


e rr Note (A): 1 share Consolidated N Natural Gas Co. of of Delaware sold resold June 28, T0482 ; 


ain — 


otal receipts ( Exhibit ) 
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with 
checks 
check- 
| 4 
— a 
7 
| 
Balance November 30, 1948 (State Bank and Trust Company, Evanston, Illinois) .. $13,005.78 a 

Received 

‘United States Savings Bonds Series F, due 6-1-57 $1,480.00 | 
093.02 
888.18 — 
277.02 
6745 
8792 
26.92 
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REPORT OF THE AD HOC COMMITTEE © this period of increasing business. However, the — 
ON A FULL-TIME SECRETARIAT FOR _ lag of institutional organization behind the dew 
es Rak, THE —T_ mands upon it has reached a point where change 
Authority. At the Annual Meeting of required. Such institutional deficiency seems 
the Society held in New York, 27-30 Decem- particularly visible in comparison with the rec- 
ber 1947, the District of Columbia Chapter ord, for example, of the American Psychological _ 
oe submitted a resolution to the Executive Com- - Association whose full-time paid secretariat, lo- 
=| mittee in favor of establishing a Committee to 3 cated in Washington, has “a so useful to the | 
study needed modernization of the Society, psychological profession. 


particularly with reference to the The Committee realizes, however, that this 
eed fo mo 
r more adequate ‘Management of the 


of a central full-time secretariat. 


_ of the “First Bieeting of the Executive Commit- , lem of the reorganization of the Society’s for- 
tee on December 27, 1947” (American Socio- mal structure. The past fifteen years, while 
logical Review Rod 1948, p. 205) the Execu- ra “characterized by an unprecedented demand for 
_ tive Committee “Recommended that the incom-— - sociological skills, has, at the present time, wit- _ 

ing administration appoint an ad hoc commit-— + nessed an equally unprecedented organizational © 
“a tee to study the matter of a paid secretariat for 2 fractionating of the profession. Rural sociol- 
the Society.” This minute was approved at the _ ogists, demographers and others have estab- 
First Business Meeting of the Society, Decem- lished their own societies. Many sociologists 
; ber 29, 1947. The Ad Hoc Committee was not have found other societies more congenial and 
appointed, however, until November 1948. - productive than their own. The psychologists 
2. Considerations Underlying the and statisticians faced similar situations by | 


that the Society needs greatly expanded secre- ? one society, and the frat since the union has | 
tariat services,’ and is equally convinced that — been impressive indeed. A similarly unified My 4 
expansion can only be effective if the sociological profession, combining its resources. 

secretariat is headed by a full-time paid official. for professional advancement and national serv-— 
‘The Society cannot expect to obtain ‘more ice, is the greatest present need. ACommitteeon 
than stand- by service on the present volunteer — Reorganization is thus called for and shall be 0 7 § 
_ basis. In the first place we have been and still recommended in section 3 below. _ ang > a 
are dependent on locating the central office at © However until such reorganization is effected — | 
institutions willing to make facilities and serv- it seems imperative 1nd possible to provide more | f 
ices available. In the second place the secre- adequate secretariat services for the Society on 7 
 tariat does not have time for more than the at least a modest pilot basis. Moreover, it is not 
a, routine work such as collecting dues, managing — unlikely that this could be arranged in the — 
- 3 the Review, paying bills, arranging for the an-— - Washington area, which would perhaps be the 
meeting and trying to keep up with the most desirable place for the Society’s perma- 
_ in-coming correspondence. Normal coordination nent national office. 

and follow-up of the committees of the Society a Such a pilot project | should be concerned 
have been maintained only on a minimum level, , primarily with getting the present business of Z 
as has staff work for the annual Business and the Society done more efficiently, keeping track — " 
Executive Committee meetings. There has been the work load involved and hence providing 


formational services to the membership, estab- advisory committee should be appointed to 
_ lish liaison with the newer sources of research work with the staff on details of the program, 
and fellowship funds, provide adequate liaison | and to make recommendations to the Society 
with the older sources, develop a roster of soci- or its designated agent with reference to the 
clogists and a file of job opportunities, etc. The future of the experiment. 
_ Committee, of course, appreciates fully the con- x Ideally, this pilot project should have a ‘full- 

- tributions of such institutions and of the officers _ time professional head with adequate secretarial © 
= have directed the affairs of the Society in and other assistance. Actually, the Society can 
afford little if any additional central secretariat i 
i services other than what it now has unless dues 
aa are or should be done by the office of the Fe raised, and dues would have to be raised sub- 


stantially | to provide for the ideal office. As 
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compromise arrangement the ‘Committee be- 
lieves that for this interim pilot vane ol 
~ secretary- treasurer and managing editor might 
continue to serve on a volunteer basis but that 
$5,000, in addition to present allocations, should 
g made available to him for secretarial and 
junior professional assistance. Moreover the 
Committee believes that this additional expendi- 
- ture should be covered by an increase in dues 
since a national society must be _self-support- 
— Recommendations. Thus, in summary, the 
7 ‘Committee believes that the present administra- 
tive arrangements for conducting the Society’s — 
business are inadequate to handle that business 
= properly in the interests of the members. It 
believes further that more adequate manage- 


- ment would not only yield increasing returns to ; 


- the profession but is also in the national in- — 
terest. The effective use of scientific knowl- 
edge and skills is as important to the nation | 
as to the individual scientist and a national — 


- scientific society has by its existence assumed 


Finally, the Committee believes that the prob- — 
i lem of more adequate management is but one 


part of a much needed integration and reorgani-— 
‘sation in the interests of the sociological profes- 


the Committee recommends : 


investigate and make recoiamendations con- 
= a paid secretariat for the Society; 
- to negotiate with other sociological societies 
: x concerning the possibility of and bases for 
. unification; to investigate and make recom- 


a tional amendments, can be completed at the 


; That, with reference to a paid secretariat, 
_ Committee consider the following func- 


(a) That the American ‘Sociological Society 
establish a Committee on Reorganization to a 


mendations concerning other matters of or- — 


3 ganization deemed necessary to the more 

effective conduct of the Society’s affairs. 

_ (b) That the report of the Committee on Re- 

al _ organization be submitted to the Administra- 
. tive Committee sufficiently early in the year 

that necessary action, including constitu- 


(d) Tht the treasurer be authorized to approve 
: det travel and related expense funds up to $2,000 
7 Seah for the proper performance of the duties of 
bwwty the Committee on Reorganization during the 
calendar year 
(e) That, as an interim measure to provide ex- 
perience for long-range planning, an 
panded national secretariat be established 
and located preferably in the Washington 
area; that the expenses of this office be allo- 
pee cated $5,000 in addition to the expenses of 
the office of the secretary-treasurer and 
managing editor in 1948; and that the pro- 
gram of this office be planned in association — 
ar with an advisory committee which might be 7 
a a sub-committee of the Committee on Re- 
organization, 
That, to support (d) and (e), the dues of 
Aetive members be raised to $10 
Associate members be raised to $3 
Joint members be raised to $12 
al Student members be raised to 
This increase in . dues, if ie present mem- 
_ bership is maintained, will provide the sums 
specified in (d) and (e). Past ‘experience shows 
that a sustained membership drive results in 
Conrab TAEUBER 


Less 


~ REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON é 
BUDGET AND INVESTMENT | 


With a surplus of funds of about 
t two-thirds to four-fifths of it should be invested 
unless the Society has use for these funds in 
In investing these funds, the Executive Com- 
mittee should decide upon the purpose or pur- 
poses for which these funds are held, since this _ 
_ decision will determine the type of investment. hy 
‘The purposes considered here are as follows: 
», 1. Increase in the principal of these funds. This a ; 
policy has recently been adopted by the Social 


a Science Research Council but is not recommend- 
next annual meeting, 
over a period of years. It requires 
constant supervision by a committee of financial 


ed for our Society. It frankly involves speculative 


_ tions: business management of the Society experts and involves the risk of temporary 


(secretary-treasurer and managing editor), 
establishment of a personnel roster and 
Placement service, ‘establishment of a usable 
file of research projects and facilities, estab- 
lishment of an informational service for 

_ those inside and outside the profession. 

Moreover the Committee should give seri- 
ous consideration to Washington, D.C., 


permanent losses in the Value of in- 
A moderately high i income with 
reasonable security of principal. The typical in- 


-vestment of this type is in preferred stocks 
whose market value fluctuates less than that of 


_ common stocks. An excellent illustration is the : = 
—U. Ss. Steel preferred 7 per cent cumulative. Its 
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soon thereafter. I wrote Thin 
ae Telephoe and Telegraph) ae sometime during the spring and again this = 
at a low market value that has yielded better but received no answer to either r inquiry. 4 
than 9g per cent in addition to an appreciation of — other things I had asked for a a list of present 
a little over "50 per cent in its market value. hall holdings of the Society; also how much would — 
_ likely be available for investment. I assume that 
and to wide market fluctuations, most, if not all, the $15,000 mentioned by 
— Security of the principal. If the object of is mow available. £2822 
the Society is security of its invested funds me have at my side the Wall Street Journal and 7 
” that the principal may be available in an emerg- * recent issues of the “Outlook” issued by _ 
ency then bonds and particularly U. S. Govern- -‘Standard & Poor Corp. The latter of December 
_ ment bonds are indicated for investment. The 20 ) contains their “Master List” in three cate-_ 
latter” are unquestionably the safest and yield gories: 1 > Conservative; 2, Stocks for Income — 
e returns of about 2 per cent to 2% per cent. = 
& a 4. Mixed purposes. If the Society wishes to Appreciation. I ‘would suggest ‘the following, all ; 
a pursue a combination of these objectives then it es Group 1, except the last: nina 
may want diversification of its investments. This Income 
is the policy of the Rockefeller Foundation and 7 $3000 Northwestern ‘Bell Tell 3% —<So 


he egie Cor ration nd of our privat he ef 
t Carn gie Corpo a J 3090, | 


«4 


commie recommends the securing of expert 
advice on its investments. Our funds are not 40 Stand. Oil @ 73. 
large enough to employ an expert. Other organi- , 60.00 
zations have been able to secure volunteer ex- 1770 135.00 
3; vise the Secretary-Treasurer on investments The figures for both cost and income are _ only | 
whose chairman should be a member of the So- approximate. This list on the basis of present 
_ ciety resident in Evanston and two other ‘ dividends and interest rate produces an income 
- 4 members might be a financial expert serving i. of 5.4% on the sum invested. This is a very 
Northwestern University and the _ secretary-— high rate for so conservative a list, but as you 
treasure of the American Economic Associa- know stock prices are now in a good buying 
~ ton who has problems similar to those of our range. Standard Oil does not often pay 6% but 
_ Society and who is also resident at Northwestern y, it has a way of appreciating over the years and — 
University. extremely sound. I consider the Atchison the 
se In the meantime, especially in the present un- c best buy in the list as that road is now in very 
-f certain financial situation, the funds of the - fine condition as regards road and equipment 
Ss should be invested in savings bank ac- 7 _and is earning this year around $22.00 per share — : 
counts yielding rest. the common stock. Union Pac. is of course 
. BuRGEss e< the premier investment rail. We would make no 
monte nf the mistake in my opinion in buying the ol 


5 ‘Siriaas are the lists of investments of the 
- 4 Rockefeller Foundation and Carnegie Corpora- 7 of the preferred of this road. Another 
af uon and the financial pages of a recent copy of 
nn New York Times. (Omitted from publica- 
= _ tion to save space. On file in the office of the 


‘Secreta Attached also is letter just received 
H. Hankin, equipment installation and is benefiting by new 


industries in its territory. This would give us, 
= Tel. & Tel. 336 of 1973 @ around 102 
Penn Power 50. pid @ 107; 4 


rail stock that ranks about the same as an 
inv vestment is Norfolk & Western, recently split 
_ two for one and earning around $7.00 per share; 
it has just completed a vast program of new | 


4 d — 
_ present market value will yield a return shghtly with Mowrer at the N. Y. meetings last year and _ i 
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Vac or Texas Gulf Sulphur common. Series E the Council nearly ago, I was 
U.S. bonds pay 2.90 to maturity. impressed with the consistency of its scholarly — 
ic; As I shall not be able to get to Chicago, may aims and also, by only a seeming contradiction, 
T take this means of communicating my feeling the consistency of its _ Critical attitude 
' that the handling of the investments ought now | 
7 to be put on a more efficient basis. Under pres- — "paper + was entitled “Where do the ‘meets 
ent arrangements little or no attention is paid © 4 go from Here? A Program for the ACLS.” The — 
to the investments except in those occasional — program was in brief, “that once a number of 
_ years when some surplus has accumulated. areas of Council concern . . . have been deter- d 
_ Meanwhile one or more of the holdings may ~ mined, panels for ‘continuous consideration of . 
_ have gone a bit sour. An illustration is the each one be formed, in the first instance by 
Ces stock bought two or more years ago on members of the Council, with the right to coopt | 
my recommendation along with Union Pac. The | - others as needed, and that these panels be in | 
-€ & O will continue to pay dividends and in each case activated by a member of ad Execu- 
case should not be sold now, but if there Staff.” 
had been an active committee in charge of the Such a n 
investments with some power to act, that The spirit of the thing i is 


could and should have been sold six months — revitalizing to those (may their tribe increase) 
ago. who are ‘striving to reconcile scholarship and 
In other words the Committee on Budget and action ina dynamic and perplexing world. _ 
Investments should have some power to act _ Still more specific were reports on the work 
within limits in the interim between sessions. If of UNESCO and the participation of American 
this $15,000 is now invested the list of holdings _ scholars in international intellectual cooperation; 
will become great enough to require more or a highly informative account of prospective pro a is 
* supervision by a Committee that can act cedures for utilization of the funds made avail-— 
with more promptness than present. arrange- able under the Fulbright Act; and 
ments make possible. I recall that when I of the program for translation and publication of 
: recommended Union Pacific common two or important works obtained from Eastern Europe. 
“more years ago it was selling at 120. It was 7 Further information on these and other interests 
‘finally bought at ten points higher. That makes of the Council may be obtained from its Perma- 
little difference in ten shares but in fifty shares Office at 1219 16th Street, N.Y W. ashing- 
it amounts to a sum worth consideration. ton, D. tea, D.C 
REPORT OF THE REPRESENT 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF 
_ LEARNED & 


REPORT OF A TO THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


_ As the Society’s alternate to the alternate to | _ During the past year the Social Science Re- 
3 - of its Delegates to the American Council - search Council has conducted or sponsored a 
of Learned Societies, I had the pleasure of broad range of activities of great importance ~ 
: attending the Council’s Thirty-first Meeting at : to all the social sciences. Since it is not possible — 
other the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, to cover all of these activities within the limits i 
us an January 2 29-30, 1948. For which one of its Dele- | of this report, only those activities of special 
split a gates I substituted, and through what channels interest to the sociologists will be mentioned — 
hare; [I inherited the authority to speak for the So- here. In this connection it should be said in — 
ciety, are questions to which the answers are Passing that a very effective way of 


q ~ ever, if a legitimate occupant of the Delegate’ s | Counc is doing i is to get on the mailing list for — 
office be present at the Executive Committee’s Items, the SSRC periodical devoted to articles 
meeting, he should be informed, to his possible and reports on the Council committee work and 
chagrin, that the cocktails and cuisine provided related matters. 
_ by the Council were excellent. rr cme _ The following is a brief summary of selected 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Selection, and Training of Research 


q 


d the analysis of social structure, ‘social 
1. The Committee on Social Science Personnel all To attempt to stimulate university 
has been quite active during the past year not graduate schools to study ways and 
in reviewing applications and 


‘This policy of greater activity on the part 


‘ment, selection and training of better ‘qualified + 
invasion of the proper functions of the faculties 


‘during the problem and offering to lend its assistance to 
- cae i the year to review applications and make — their solution. It should be to the advantage of 
awards. . 43 fellows were newly appointed — sociologists to use this aid to the fullest; 
during the year, 5 of these being in Area Research Fellowships 
_ sociology. In addition there were 12 ex- eal A special committee on world area research = 
tensions of previous awards, 3 of which — = training has been established to administer a _ 
were in sociology. On the whole my fund for Fellowships | in this field. 
pression is that the number of applicants _ __‘This committee had, up to September 1s, a 
of quality from ny was made 13 awards of Fellowships and 9 
small in proportion to the amount o travel grants. Thus far no grants to sociolo- __ 
study in this field. Part of the been made. There are doubtless a 
explanation is the heavy demand for --—s number of sociologists who are qualified and 
assistants and instructors in the various take advantage of the opportunities 
_ sociology departments. This takes most offered by these resources. 
the top-quality students. Other Training Activities 
a Study of the Problems of Recruitment, a a. International Exchange of Personnel == 
Selection and Training The Council, through its 
_ The Committee has sponsored a study of . Pate on the Conference Board of Associated 
problems of recruitment and training ie Research Councils is cooperating in the 
of high quality personnel. This study re- administration of the Fulbright program. 
(sated in the publication of Social Science nll The principal function in this connection — 
ection, a raining of So —— ‘officials in the government as to the 
Sibley. social — qualifications of applicants and 
 faterest in research training of gradu- —_* bility of proposed programs. This work 
ate students should study this bulletin who have pro- 
é carefully and encourage their colleagues to gressed beyond the graduate student 
review their training programs in their _ ag 
own institutions in the light of the Natural Science—Social ‘Science Fellow- 
ings and recommendations of this report Board 
_ Policy and Practice in its Fellowship Pro in the award of Fellowships designed — 
Principal changes have been: “natural scientists in related social science 
his (1) To attempt to have more interview- '~< eet fields and vice versa. Thus far no soci- - 
ing of candidates by Council staff or -_ologists have been awarded such Fellow- 


tt, help can be secured. This is not anew Research Facilities and University 
policy but simply an effort to restore for Research in the Social Sciences 
old practice as far as present The Council has been increasingly 
resources ant available volunteer help in the problems of providing more adequate 
To take a more active role in sug- Science research. Ths indi- 
: for Fellows and in making more 1. Grants-in-Aid” 
explicit and adequate = The Committee on 
for research guidance, supervision and — pa ‘J a total of 41 grants, 6 of them to sociolo- 
__ apprenticeship for Fellows. __ — gists, during the past year. These = 
(3) To exert pressure to see ‘that : * are necessarily small, rarely in excess of : 
Fellows have or get some training in $1,000, ands are designed primarily to sup- 


means of providing a more adequate 
es. program of training and research. «= 


of the universities. The Council is pointing _ 
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= local funds for aiding individual — recent issues of Items. Inquiries te additional — *. 
__ scholars in completing research undertsk- _ information should be addressed to the Com-— 
ings on a small scale. The Committee has -. mittee Chairmen listed in Items or to the — 
= increasingly aware of the need r _ cil offices in New York | ae 
€ a review of the whole problem of a ae _ 1, Committee on Research in the Family 
facilitating research by individual scholars 2. Committee on Social Adjustment _ 
through a more adequate Grants-in-Aid Committee on Measurement of 
_. In line with this concern the and Opinions and Consumer Wants. ory 
Council is participating in a study of the Committee on Analysis of the Experience 
problem conducted under the joint spon- i the Research Branch, I and E Divisi 
‘sorship and joint support of the Council a Department. 
itself, the American Philosophical Society, — 5. Committee on Source Book of Historical 


on Organisation ad Research in Committee on Housing Research 
the Social Sciences 7. Committee on Historiography 
_ The activities of this Committee represent — 8. Committee on World Area Research 
one of the most important functions of te 9g. A Series of Committees on Special Wor E. ' 
a ence of various institutions in organizing 10. Committee on International Relations Re- 
to facilitate social science research. It is 
’ * promoting the exchange of ideas on the a” Committee on Social Implications of Atomic Zz ; 
-_ problems and issues and arrive at some _ or. Committee on ‘Studies of the Impact of the _ 


4 such organizations in universities. A very IV. 
q 


= 


good summary of preliminary findings is _ Aside from its formal program of "work, th 
found in the June, 1948 issue of Items. —— staff and its committees are called on 
iq The Committee has also issued mimeo- ——_ constantly by government agencies, foundations, 
ss reports on replies to some of its } iol universities, and other organizations for advice _ 
a questionnaires to universities and has also _ and consultation on a variety of problems a 
issued a useful directory of social science i a affecting the social sciences including policy 
research organizations in “universities. matters, appraisals of research programs, and 
. Other Activities Gi projects, personnel selection, planning and de- 
cs Other activities in the field of research _ velopment in a new fields of research. The most — 
facilities and organization include the — q recent call for help resulted in a special Council 


following active committees: _ Se al committee to determine what happened to ) the 
Committee on Government Records polls in the last election. 


and 


b. Committee on the Federal Govern- : 
ee e n conclusion I should like to point out that 


"Both of these Committees are concerned ine Cees feels strongly the need of an in 
‘with the utilization of government re- Ce active interest and participation in 
‘sources both in government records and its work on the part of all social scientists 
possible future government finances for who have research interests. Sociologists should | 
aiding in the development of and facilita- actively seek to keep informed of the work of - 
tion of social science research. Summaries — the Council and should not hesitate to make 
their activities can be found in recent suggestions to it related to 
Research Development and Planning in Special mit 
In addition to its interest and activity in the 


facilitation of social science research and 
selection and training of social scientists, the _ REPORT OF THE REPRESENTATIVE TO 


Council has through its numerous committees THE AMERICAN PRISON (‘ASSOCIATION — 


= a great of The 78th Annual Congress of Correction of 
anning work in a wide range the American Prison Association was held at 


4 
- fields of interest to social scientists. Of 
special concern to sociologists are the following Hotel Statler in Boston from August 29 to 


> “ ‘committees. Space and time allows only for their _ ‘ September 3, 1948. This meeting brought to- 
listing. Anyone interested in getting further the members of the American Prison As- 


inforn.ation will find brief in the various 
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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


gs nd these ~ land who read a paper on “Correctional Work— 
possibly a a ‘score of university teachers, _ A Profession.” 


several of whom are members of the American As former representatives — of the — 
Sociological Society. Sociological Society have pointed out, it. would 
The general theme of the Congress w was “ “Uni- ~ seem to be desirable that academic teachers of 
~ fying the Correctional Process.” As might be 4 Criminology and Penology have a reasonably — 
expected at a conference attended primarily by wide | acquaintance with the professional view- 
those charged with the immediate responsibility and the concrete problems of those whose — 
for dealing with offenders, the sessions were daily task it is to administer penal and cor- 
devoted largely to considerations of the daily rectional agencies. A more general participation : 
_ problems confronting workers in the field. A of academic criminologists in the Annual Con- ‘ 
_ sample list of topics may be of interest to gress of Correction would not only contribute © 
members of our society not familiar with the 3 that end, but it might also lend invaluable _ 
work of the American Prison Association. The assistance to a much needed a a 


following is such an illustrative list: sss of correctional work, 


_ Evaluating the Results of Probation Treat- Respectfully ‘submitted, 


Techniques in the Treatment of OF THE MEMBERSHIP 
quency: An. ‘Application of the Rorschach 
Method to Problems of Individual N 
Group Therapy. Erg ew w memberships i in 1 the Society during 1948- 


- What Constitutes Insanity in Criminal Cases. 49 totalled 850. Of these new memberships, 348 
were secured by the Membership Committee as _ 


How Effective is the A. A. in Prison? 
_ The Constitutional Psychopath and the Law over against the very creditable showing of the 


Tuberculosis in Penal Institutions, = = Membership Committee of 1947-48, which wes 

_ Is Youth Authority a Design for Children? a 262. It is quite possible that 243 members spon- 
_ Let’s Be Frank—How can We Solve the Per- sored by members of the Society other than 
sonnel — ee those on the Membership Committee were the 


7 Relationship ‘of Law Schools to the Field of esult of the efforts of this Committee also. 
Correction. Forms were sent out to other persons who 


_ Presentation of a Recorded In-Service Train- Placed their names on the applications as spon- 
=? ing Course for Prison Officers with Visual S0rs who would not have done so except for _ 


= efforts of the Committee members. This indirect 
Teaching God’s influence of the Membership Committee is diffi- 
- Coordinating the Correctional Process with — cult to measure, but it is substantial and real. 
the Courts and Law Enforcement. sree The work of the Committee for 1948-49 has - 


Changi riso licies. _ resulted in the largest increase in membership — 
— any year. Credit is due the individual mem-— 
Quantitative Aspects of Qualitative Cire bers for their good work in recruiting 
_ Journalist’s Impression of Training Schools. AS Chairman of this Committee I am going to 
7 Members of the American Sociological So- — take this opportunity to thank the members a 
+1 ciety might have found of special interest an the ‘Membership Committee for 1948-49. The 
—_ able report by the Honorable Sanford Bates, _ work of some of the members of the Committee 4 
Commissioner, Department of Institutions and was outstanding and the Executive Committee is" 
os "Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey, and President fully aware of the achievements of these indi- 
of. ‘the International Penal and Penitentiary viduals. The reward for these good workers and zB 
Commission, on “A World View of Penology the others whose good work may be indirect and 
and Rehabilitation.” therefore not appearing as a specific sponsor, is 
Two members of the American Sociological their pride and satisfaction in their own achieve- 
Society were on the program of the Congress: ments in the ‘furthering of the cause of their 
_ Dr. Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State Uni- ~ national professional society. For this reason the 
versity who presided at the meeting of the Specific individuals not mentioned 
- National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, — a separately from the total membership of the 
Dr. Peter P. — of the of ‘Mary. tte, which consisted of: theodore Fe 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND -PROCEEDI 135 
‘Abel, Henry L. Committee consists of Paul W. Tappan, Chair- 
Brewton Berry, Leonard Bloom, Charles Bower- man; Robert Faris, William L. . Kolb and Arnold ne 
= L. Guy Brown, Marshall Clinard, W. “Rex Rose. 
€ 
Geisert, Herbert Goldhamer, a prospectus or full paper which 
Alvin Good, A. H. Hawley, Clifford Kirkpatrick, — _ would like to present at the 1949 sessions. This 
b Samuel Koenig, Ernest Manheim, Simon Marc- | ~ Committee i is empowered to receive and examine | 
son, Henry J. Meyer, M. H. Newmeyer, i “these papers and submit those approved to the — Ea] 
_deA. Reid, H. W. Saunders, George E. Simpson, foe Committee and the respective section 
Donald R. Taft, Paul Wallin, Wellman Warner, 5 chairman. From these papers, the Program Com- 
Robin M. Williams, - Arthur Wood, Walter = mittee and section chairmen will make up their a 
Watson. My gratitude to these Committee mem- _ programs so far as this is - feasible. However, — 
bers for their co-operation and the gratitude of the Program Committee and Section Chairmen 
the entire American Sociological Society i is ex- are free to request any additional papers they 
pressed herewith. may feel necessary to fill out their plans for the 
It was suggested by the Secretary that the program of the 1949 annual meeting. gaa 
a several sectional Sociological Societies might __ The Program Committee will attempt to have 
oP offer a source of potential new members. W e _ its plans sufficiently advanced to publish a notice 
therefore contacted these Societies and about the general character of the program 
_ membership lists of most of them. These lists the April issue of the Reviews. 
compared with the membership list of the corr Parsons, President 
_ American Sociological Society, and where indi- 
viduals were not members of the national Soca 
but members of a sectional society, it was felt 
_ their interest was thereby indicated. These indi- ry appointed at the annual meeting of the 
viduals were contacted and d many joined the American Sociological Society held in —— he 


From time to time the Chairmen of this Com- — ~ Katherine Jocher, Chairman (University of — 
mittee have submitted recommendations for the North Carolina) 


consideration of the Executive Committee "Harry Alpert (Queens College) 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS | 
The following Committee on Nominations 


7 Kingsley Davis (Columbia | 


tied through i in the main, n, and the Executive Com- Noel P. Gist (University of Missouri) = 
_ is to be commended on its co- -operative . Harold Hofsommer (University of Maryland) 


‘spirit. In line with this custom, I would like to” _ Raymond Kennedy (Yale University) i," 
make one suggestion for the more efficient func- Clifford Kirkpatrick (University of Minne-— 
of this Committee. [think experiencehas 
- pointed up the desirability of appointing the _ Harvey Locke (University of Southern Cali- 
Membership Committee and the Chairman of 
“this Committee as soon as possible after the new Charles Loomis (Michigan State) 
Executive Committee goes into office. It is con- _ Delbert Miller (University of W ashington) i 
ceivable that the Chairman and the Committee ; "Austin Porterfield | (Texas: 
could have achieved even more success in recruit- 
ing members if their appointments had been _ John Riley (Rutgers University) | ) 
made as suggested. It may be that such a situa- Raymond Sletto (Ohio State) 
oh tion is beyond the control of the Executive Com- _ Logan Wilson (Tulane University) — <= 
mittee, and in that event the new Membership = Kimball Young (Northwestern on 


_ Committee will recognize it and do its best as it _ _ Members of the Society who have suggestions a 
mr for nominations for officers to serve in ro g 


“Respectfully submitted, yer are invited to send such suggestions to any mem- 


NEW PLANS FOR PAPERS FOR E MARRIAGE AND | DIVORCE STATISTICS 


1949 At the 1947 annual meeting of the Society, 
= — action of the Executive Committee, ap the officers were directed by a resolution of the 
op proved by the Society, a “Committee on Papers Committee on Social Statistics, approved by ae a 4 
for the 1949 has The the executive committee and by a general 
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ness meeting of the Society, to make known 2 a resolution directing the shite to } make 

. the Society’s support for more adequate na- known to the Appropriations Committee the con- 
tional statistics of marriage and divorce (see cer of the Society over the need for such appropria-_ 
bet “Official Reports and Proceedings” in the Re- tions as will permit a program of more — 
“April 1948, pp. 205-7). Vital sta statistics of marriage and divorces.” 


In accordance with this action, the fy 


have sent the following letter to the Appropria- _ In addition, a letter was sent to the —- 
tions —— of the House of Representa- Security Administrator, notifying him of the © 
-Society’s resolution, and commenting as follows: 
hs “The American Sociological Society, composed of —* of the efforts of your Agency, through 
_ more than two thousand sociologists engaged in a its National Office of Vital Statistics in the Public : - 
teaching and research in the colleges, universities, Health Service, to provide statistics on marriages and — - 
and research centers throughout the nation, has long divorces, and because of our recognition of the 
been concerned over the fact that adequate informa- _ necessity for expanding this program to make possi- __ 
tion is lacking about marriages and divorces in the | * ble adequate detailed national statistics on marriages _ - 
|e _ United States. Although this nation is in the fore- and divorces, comparable to those which have been 2 7 
—— sory ~ front in achieving knowledge about many aspects _ developed for births and deaths, we are hereby | 
: of health, welfare, economic and social life, it lags — _ notifying you of the Society’s support of efforts 
behind many other nations in the matter of detailed — _ Of the Federal Security Agency to undertake this ~ 7 
__- vital statistics of marriages and divorces, so neces- essential expansion of the project. Enclosed is a 4 
ai: sary for studying and understanding the changing , copy of a letter we are sending to the Appropriations 4 


society in which we live. == == ~~. Committee of the House of Representatives of the 


by. “The Federal Government, through its National Congress of the United States 


Office of Vital Statistics in the Public Health Service 
the Federal Security Agency, provides useful but The attention of members of the is 
if _ very limited data on the numbers of marriages and : directed to this comment in the report of our 
- divorces occurring. There is an urgent need for ex- - Committee on Social Statistics: “The Commit- 
- panding this program to provide adequate statistics — tee emphasizes the fact that action by the Society q 
pit an organization may have less weight than 
duration of marsings prior to divorce, the individual action of an important proportion 
_ children in divorce cases, causes of divorce, and other _ of its members, so that the passing of these — 
information related to the general welfare. wane Sigh resolutions does not relieve each member from 


me its Annual Meeting, the Society the of 
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SOVIET OF AMERICAN (Collected Works 
_ [The following is a somewhat condensed version ™ In the magazines under review are reflected 
of an article that appeared in Bol’shevik, which the basic tendencies of bourgeois sociology which _ 
SS as the “theoretical and poiliti- consist of affirmation of imperialism and of its 


cal journal of the Central Committee of the All- : i” 
Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks).” This article po 
similar to numerous others attacking Western of talist ty. the ‘bili 
social science; it represents the official Party line, ° capitalist society, the impossibility of there — 
as was pointed out by Barrington Moore, Jr. in =m being any society other than the capitalist in 
earlier paper.* That this view is now standard is America ©0000 

further evidenced by its repetition in the article, The more the ground sways under them the 
Bankruptcy of Bourgeois Sociology,” by 
“Aleksandrov, which appeared in Bol’shevik No. 5, to the defence of the imperialist system. The | 
_ March 15, 1948. The paper by M. Baskin is reprinted — _ depth of the crisis now shaking capitalism makes — 


- here with the thought that it may be of interest to it impossible for the bourgeois professors to pass 
American sociologists to learn what the Soviet 


“author regards as our distinctive emphases and 
_ fallacies. One can only hope that other European 
sociologists have a more adequate comprehension a 4 
the current state of American sociology. The paper is = 
: § revealing of the state of affairs in the Soviet — ae of articles and books on sociology are 


the sociological | especially in the 


Union where social scientists take their theoretical ¢ occupied with the elaboration of the question of __ 


article the reader will note instances where state- “disorganization” and of ways to overcome it. 


“ments are lifted out of context and remarks twisted _ _ How do the bourgeois professors define “s0- 


7 from political authorities. In the Baskin methodology and methods of studying this — 
in the interest of Party propaganda. Among the more | cial disorganization,” in what do they see its 


egregious blunders are the palpable misstatements and 


essence an if 01 do 
of Powdermaker’s writings on the Negro meal and bow do ‘they 


propose to combat it? $= bey 
and of Bogardus’ report of prevailing stereotypes of ae. 
—— groups. It seems incredible that such on __ In the American Sociological Review was pub- 


extreme degree of misunderstanding could poesibly | be _ lished a report by Ernest Mowrer, “Methodo- — 


4 ra, logical Problems in the Study of Social Dis- im 
M. Baskin, “American Sociological Journals, 
Bol’shevik, No. 1, January 1947, pp. ~64. 
_ [From the section “Kritika i Bibliografiya” 


the attempt to. define what constitutes 
disorganization two divergent philosophical premises 
operate: one leads to the definition of social dis- 
organization as a condition; the other to its defini- 
tion as a process. The consequence is that the con- 
ranslated by Joun K. MUSGRAVE ception and definition of social disorganization 
Wale University radically in terms of the basic assumptions wit! with 
_ 56] The words of Lenin on the diplomaed regard to the nature of social reality.” * Ae bs ie 
representatives of bourgeois science are com- 
pletely applicable to contemporary American The | disagreement of American 
- bourgeois sociologists: “In general and on the | ciologists as to whether disorganization should 
whole, the professors of economics are nothing be considered as social pathology or whether — 
but learned salesmen of the capitalist class, and : it should be seen as a normal phenomenon aris- 


the professors of philosophy, learned salesmen ing out of e8 specific and concrete conditions 
historical development does not prevent 
the Soviet Union,” American Sociological anton, 
137 


June 1947, pp. 349-351. 


more energetically the bourgeois professors rise LS 


over completely in silence. Consequently, 
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“a of them from : agreeing on one thing: the asser- the spirit of the Hitlerite ‘ ‘raceologists” "preach | “5% 
tion that this disorganization is by no means an the racial “defectiveness” [nepolnotsennost’] of 
jade of the unfit character of the capitalist — different peoples. Thus, for example, a certain 
system Dr. Hart, relying upon statistics, attempts to 
_ When speaking of the ulcers of capitalism, the _ ~ demonstrate” the biological inferiority of the 
bourgeois sociologists never think of a real criti- ¥ Negroes. In these sociological publications the © 
_cism of the capitalist society. They write about ‘following figures | on the mortality of } Negroes — 
the disorganization of capitalism not to con- are adduced: “The average number of white — 
_ demn capitalism, not to combat capitalist so- males in the age group of 20 to 34 who die 
ciety, but to discover new means and methods | during a year is 19.62 per thousand while the — 
of stabilizing capitalist society. rate for Negro males in the same age group is. 
[57] A number of sociologists recommend §9.01 per thousand.” And thus the death of 
emus measures for the curing of capitalism. Negro men, arising out of the unspeakable ce 
3 In this connection, in the first instance, is ploitation of the Negro populations by American — 
- proposed the strengthening of state capitalism and European colonizers, is regarded as the con- 
by means of special orders for the War Depart- sequence of biological weakness of the Negroes, 
ment, by the control of prices, by government — of their incapacity for “civilized life.’ a 72 
subsidies to individual capitalist enterprises. The | Thus is apparent the class significance of the 
ungirdled [raspoyasavshiesya] ideologists of so-called sociological “researches” of American 
American imperialism press for the suppression sociological statisticians: they seek in every way — 
of strikes, for the limitation of workers’ wages _ to conceal the fact that the so-called “civilizing” 
by the government, for the “defence” of the activity of the imperialists among the “colored” 
- ewners of factories and mills from the ‘ ‘illegal” peoples means in fact the annihilation of these ‘a 
demands of unions. All these very rectionary peoples. Having demonstrated the ‘ ‘superiority” : 
measures are “new forms of planning,” of * ‘so- of the white race over the Negroes, the Ameri- 


cial control over production,” etc. ss can students of race then proceed to establish — 
— considerable group of American sociologists _ the presence of higher and lower groups among 7" 
are turning to “ideological” measures for the 7 the whites. Bogardus* devotes whole pages to 


_ restoration of capitalism. According to them, the “defects” of the French, Italians, Swedes, — 
a “J the way out of the impasse lies in the Spreading ; Spaniards, etc. In contrast to the Hitlerite race : 
of the morality of “class solidarity.” A large students, Bogardus and those like him do not 
bee of sociologists propagate an ascetic : speak openly about the conquest and destruction 
- world-outlook which should persuade the masses _ of the “lower” ’ races. However, it is worth while __ 
of the impossibility of achieving worldly happi- to become acquainted with the “works” of these 
_‘Ress. sociologists, in order to be convinced of their 
Racism has a serious diffusion among reac- : to set up under scientific guise a program 
of tule by the American imperialists. 


maker and others). They compose triumphant [58] For of their reaction 
in honor of Anglo-Saxons and espe-_ ary imperialistic assertions the American 
cially of the “one hundred percent Americans.” ciologists turn to all “theories” 
_ [L. L. and J. S.] Bernard talk over and over — of the social process. = oe 
about the “natural” democracy of the American — _ Among American sociologists the psychologi-- = 


nation, about the “disinterested” efforts of all cal conception of society is dominant. This con-— = 
= is characterized by, first, putting forth 


imperialistic plans are turned into a a ne h 
method for saving humanity. = = these so-cal traits s and 


the sociological journals ‘under review fy, H. “The 
on a articles which cynically and and ine Negro ‘Passing’,”] The American Journal of Soci- 
and Race Atti 
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put forward as motives of the ‘fixing it in it the idea of ‘ 


of people, as the basis for emergent social os * “class peace” between the exploiters and the 


_ ments, of historical events. = 


It is not necessary to explain in detail that — 
the fundamental idea of this conception is to 


- “overcome” the only correct, the class point — 


of view in the approach to the phenomena of | 


exploited. For this purpose the bourgeois so- 
ciologists develop so-called “educational psy- 
chology” and the ‘ ‘psychology of propaganda.” 

_ They elaborate the question of the role of radio, 
movies, newspapers, pamphlets and speeches for 
the education of the masses in the spirit of im- 


‘class solidarity” 


> 


_ capitalist reality. The partisans of the “psycho- 
logical conception” attempt on the one and — rc perialism. They instruct the capitalists about ar 
to set forth the capitalist order as if it were the importance of education, reproaching them | 
the one which most corresponds to the “pri- for the underestimation of the role of education ~ : _ q 
mordial properties of the human psyche,” for and propaganda. [59] Thus John Nordskog® 7 
‘example to the “feeling and instinct for ‘prop- calls upon the industrialists, financiers and bank- “I 
erty,” on the other hand they attempt also to ers to give Primary attention the problem 
explain the defects and ulcers of capitalism as of education. . 
properties of the human psyche. The conclusion ‘In the journals under re review the abundance 
is then drawn that only by the removal of these — of articles devoted to the problems of psychiatry _ 
defects in the human psyche will come deliver- 7 is striking. Sometimes it seems as if we were ; - 


d 
iq 


from all evils and afflictions, dealing not with sociological journals but with — 

_ The representatives of this concept attempt _ publications of psychiatrists and doctors, pub- | 

from the psychological point of view to charac- - lishing the reports of | psychiatric and | neuro- 
 terize “social disorganization” and its manifesta- pathological clinics. I am not speaking of the 
_ tions—the second world war, fascism, the onl invitation to doctors to participate in sociologi- 

_ organization of personality,’ etc. Here is clearly al journals but of the refusal of sociology 

_ visible the tendency to hide the imperialist na- itself to study social phenomena. The - sociolo- 

- ture of fascism, to explain ‘the appearance of gist appears in the role of doctor or psycholo- — 
fascism by corresponding forms of the mass _ gist, not in the role of a scholar elucidating © 
psyche. Thus, according to the assertion of Social laws. 
Elliott and Merrill,> the spread of fascism is § The representatives of the ‘ ‘psychological _ 

connected with the “disillusionment of the popu- school” sociology are beginning to 

_ lar masses in reason.” Dewey sees we cause node ennai? that the sociologist must in the first 

in egoism. Place be a recorder of facts, a compiler of sta-— 

In the journals under tistical tables in which are given figures on mur- 

special monographs, the fascist war ders, infractions of property laws, on divorces, 
are declared to be simply mentally ill: the cripples, 


reactionary American sociologists “propose to The American sociologist Ross calls upon his 
‘eae to study the psychological bases of — 


keep them not in prisons but in 
hospitals and sanatoria. Such a “psychological the family, the professions, drunkenness, etc. | 
The representatives of social psychology study 


_ analysis” hides, obscures the real roots of 
fascism, which i is produced by the capitalist sys- prot problems as the “sociology” of oc 
tem. It substitutes for the struggle with fascism ful marriages in districts of Chicago, the “o 
the idea of “gradual psychological influence” on ciology” of divorce, etc. As a method of so- 
the fascists. -ciological analysis they employ above all the 
In this way the “psychological school” like questionnaire. In the American Sociological Re- 
all other bourgeois sociological schools fulfills view for 1944-1946 are such articles as 


“The 
the social demands of the reactionary classes in : Social Psychology of Fear,” “The Social Char- c 


acteristics of Schizophrenia,” “The Law of In- wt 
teraction within the Family,” etc. The special 
interest of bourgeois sociologists i in the problem 


America and busies itself with obscuring the 
- organic defects of capitalism, of the class nature — 
of the evils produced by ad! 
‘The active service of the interests of im- 
pataion by bourgeois sociology is clearly shown 
in the investigation of the forms and means of | Py 
influencing “mass psyche” with the aim of 


A. ond F.E.M rrill, 


tion,” and ad Rescarch, XXVIII, 
ganization, New York, 1941. 


that in the ordinary American family the gen- 
eral crisis of the: capitalist system tells with 
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unusual effect. American families show an un- — nothing in common mn with ‘science, since it is 
usual growth of so-called unsuccessful marriages _ false i in its foundation, in its very starting point, 
a ending in divorces. On the soil of the general — _ consciously and deliberately repudiating the only 
Es , of material conditions of the laboring — correct, the materialistic explanation of phe- 
ss masses the birthrate sharply falls. Bourgeois nomena. Only a materialistic analysis throws 


ae sociologists are forced to give serious a on all the social evils of capitalist — 


to such facts, However, in all the articles de- and, in particular, of capitalist America, and 
voted to this question, the problem of the fam- gives a true explanation of the class struggle, the } 
ily is handled as isolated from the capitalist break-up of the family, and the ‘ “disintegration — 

means of production which is dominant in personality,” etc. 

‘4 ‘America. = But to recognize that would be to recognize 

a It is well known, for instance, ice, that until now that only fundamental economic and political | 

_ the American woman has not enjoyed equal . cages are capable of freeing American society — 

rights with the man. For the very same work from the social maladies which are consuming — 

than the man. Women are excluded from par- __ The efforts of American bourgeois seciilenits 

- ticipation in government administration. The is consciously directed to concealing the way 
social and political inequality of the sexes, the leading to a correct understanding of reality. a 
subordinate position of women exercise a con- | For the sake of this deception bourgeois so- * 
_ siderable influence also upon the family. But the. ciology builds its psychological “science,” which 

y many authors writing on the psychology of the : only in derision can be called science. af.” aan 
American family deliberately avoid speaking of Psychological sociology has nothing” in com- 
the social reasons for the disintegration of the mon with science in its methods, since it bases — a 
American family, for the growth of prostitution y its conclusions on primitive empiric generaliza- 5 
in the U.S.A, etc. By them the behavior of tions without seeking or discovering the efficient — 
the American woman is looked at from the real causes, without ew laws of | 
point of view of an abstract “female psychol-— 
ogy,” outside time and space, outside concrete 
_ historical conditions. [60] In 1936 the American Besides en supporters of the “psychological — 
_ scholars Burgess and Cottrell’ attempted to School” who invoke education and propaganda __ 

_ work out a method for predicting the ability of ss means of curing capitalism of the illnesses — 
- people entering = upon marriage to “adjust to with which it is ridden, there are also sociolo- 

- family life.” On the basis of analysis of the _ gists who put forward economic and goveramen- 

_ behavior of 526 married couples, Burgess and tal measures for strengthening imperialism and 
Cottrell established a special scale of “married — its bases. Characteristic of the supporters of 
happiness,” that is, a table registering the differ- - capitalism is the exaltation of the role of “a 
ent details of successful or unsuccessful imperialist state, “curative” powers, ‘its 
life. In 1938 the sociologist Terman* published — ey capacity to lead capitalism out of 

the blind alley without touching the “sacred” 


an “investigation” devoted to the problem of 
forecasting happy or unhappy marriages; his bases of capitalist property. 
=. ‘work” covered 792 married couples. In Ameri- Before us is the article, “Our Times,” by 
can journals of 1941 to 1943, special attention "William Ogburn, published in The Americen 

is given to the work of Burgess, Cottrell and Journal of Sociology.® The author puts 
_a whole “theory” of the role of different ‘ ‘social 


= 


* 


= Thus the real analysis of such important so- be ane —the church, the family, the ate 
ee _ cial problems as the family is replaced by banal in the history of society ‘with the aim of “dem-— 
_ “psychological” discussions, reminiscent of onstrating” what a beneficent role the capitalist 
tracts from cheap novels. state compared with other social institutions has 
-. a It is scarcely necessary to show that the ‘ ‘psy- played in the development of society. 
Zz chological school’ ” of bourgeois sociology is as a . . It is quite clear what role this “quasi- 
far from science as heaven is from earth. It has é psychology,” this home-made theory of “social — 
—— institutions” plays. Its importance is its 
___tV, American Sociological Review, Vol. 6, No. 4. =~ the contemporary imperialist tate. - 
Avg. 1941 [Apparently refers to E. R. Mowrer, 
The American Journal of Sociology, 


+9 Dec. ‘Dec. 1942, , No. 6, PP. 
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under private management.” 


CW. 


it is like many other American sociologists 
oint, - in seeking for the means of saving capitalism — _ Stead, “Democracy and Social Controls in I 

only preaches the “interference” of the state in the dustry,” op. cit. , Vol. 7, Pp. 179.) 

phe- economic life [of the country] while retaining [62] Thus all the propositions of Stead come 
se the private ownership of the means of produc-— down, in the last analysis, to one: having com- 
ciety — ve tin. = = pletely retained the hegemony of the capitalist 
ands a Speaking of the future of America, Ogburn trusts and syndicates, he would permit the 
>, the - pictures a system under which the magnates of _ existence of an inconsiderable number of govern- 
ation a capital while remaining the owners of their en- ment enterprises which will complement the | 
terprises and consequently continuing to squeeze activity of the capitalists. 
gnize - cut surplus profit appear at the same time in _—‘ The author of these projects wants the prole- 
itical the role of officials of a strong and centralized _ _ tariat to give up the struggle with the capital- — 
ciety - government. They act under its control and thus - ists. He calls for the suppression of strikes, for 
ming 7 they appear not in the capacity of capitalists but _ the repression of the most revolutionary ranks 
the first “servants” of the state. OF the working class. Stead asserts that the in- 
gists = bankruptcy of such ideas long current  terests of the capitalists coincide with the in- - 
way _ among certain apologists of imperialism was terests of all society and therefore the struggle 
ality, and unmasked by comrade Stalin. for higher wages has, he says, an antisocial 
SO- In a to the congress of character. Stead says, “. . but failure on the 
thich 
alt 

‘ 
com- mS 


also to guide the national economy in a planned = Thus the system of measures proposed by 
order. No, comrades, such has not been achieved — Stead for the curing of capitalism contains noth- z ; 


and will not be achieved there so long as there jag bet demands to strengthen the rule of 
order to guide [an economy] in a planned so- American saitebeaiete are striving for the im- — 


iliza- 


cient 
of E 


exist in those countries capitalist societies. In finance capital. 


gical ciety it is necessary to have another, a socialist, possible; they wish to manage the national — 
anda not a capitalist system of industry. It is neces-— economy in a planned order and at the same 
esses a to have, at least , nationalized industry, time to have the capitalist system of industry, _ 
iolo- nationalized credit, nationalized land, a social- retain bourgeois rule, the exploitation of man 
nen- ist union with the countryside, the rule of the by 
of In the American Sociological Review, W. bourgeois sociologists absurd and 
the | Stead expands in detail on the influence of the unscientific projects for a planned capitalism. ic 
its | capitalist state upon the economy. He also The real class meaning of such “projects” 


try should move under the direction of the of the bourgeois government, to the taking away 
government. Along with this Stead emphasizes from the broad laboring masses ‘the already 
that even this limited interference by the gov- limited rights for economic struggle against the _ 
ernment in economic life should touch only capitalists, to the reduction to nothing of the 

_ those branches of industry in which the private activity of the unions and other workers’ or- — 
Owners cannot profitably maintain their invest- ganizations. Under the banner o “planned ge 
ments, The bulk of enterprises should remain capitalism” is hidden the idea of the inseparable 
in the hands of the owners. In the opinion of _ rule of a small group of financial magnates over 
the American sociologist, this is dictated by the : the whole economy of the country, the idea of 
special law of “balance of economic arrange- | the constant | and systematic growth 
ments” revealed to him. This “law” has in view 
such a policy that every act which destroys a > The growth of armaments, so bourgeois so- 
_ private capitalist interest should at the same af ciologists think, should be assured to heavy i in- 
time be compensated by another act strength- _ _ dustry by government orders and should free the _ 
a - influence of private capital. Says U.S.A. from the crises of overproduction. — 


_ Stead, “We believe it is essential to the mainte- af the conscious striving of reactionary American Lag 


agrees that some enterprises of American theo the to the strengthening of the functions — 


nance of balance in our economic arrangements, sociologists to exaggerate rumors of the proxim- 
the bulk» be _ ity of a new war. In the journals under review 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
of ‘ticles have “frightening” gle for the abolition of alcoholic beverages. 
_ the American philistine with the approach = Thus Bossard prepares public opinion for a new _ 
war danger. In the article of Ogburn, ‘published — war. In the articles of American sociologists — 
In 19467°, a project is put forward for the elimi- published in in esac Bossard’ s ideas were over-_ 
a nation of large industrial cities in the U. S. A. . praised. — ey eae 
for their replacement by small industrial ‘The significance of this uproar 
regions in order that atom bombs should not | proximity of a new war "was completely exposed 
_ destroy all of them at once. Sometime before in comrade Stalin’s answers to questions asked 
Ogburn’s article, there was published in the by the Moscow correspondent of the Sunday 
American Sociological Review an article by Times. Comrade Stalin unmasked the real a 
Berl Bossard of the University of Pennsyl- _ nificance of the talk by reactionary sociologists 
vania™' in which it was asserted that war is a and politicians of a “new war’: 
_ More natural and normal state than peace. 2 ‘It is chiefly the politico- -military ‘scouts and 
_ Bossard adduces a number of “arguments” their numerous supporters from among civil 
= _ defence of war. Isolating war from social rela- officials who are raising a stir about a ‘new 
tions, he first of all tries to demonstrate that — war.’ This noise is necessary for them in order e | 
war is a biological process. Bossard views war — 1) to frighten with the shadow of war some — 
aS a manifestation of the “eternal” struggle of © naive politicians from among their supporters . 
peoples and tribes for existence. Concealing the _ [Rontragentov] and thus to help their govern- 
fact that war is a continuation of politics, that to extract more concessions from the sup- 
— are unjust wars which are waged by the porters, 2) to hinder for some time the reduc- - 
exploiting classes for the plunder and enslave- 7 tion of war budgets in their countries, 3) to re- 
“ment of foreign peoples and that there are just tard the demobilization of armies and thus to 
-- wars directed toward the liberation of peoples ward off a rapid growth of nao in cs 
= the oppression of the enslavers, their countries.’ 


‘result of natural laws. 
He declares that wars bern the striving ‘to be linked more with the 
and always will be inevitable, that even the interests of the ruling exploiting classes, to 


aame of the defence of the property of the — 


” 


costly cannot prevent their occurrence. [63] 
“Recent wars,” writes Bossard, “seem to be exploiters sociologists put forward “conceptions” — 
unduly costly. As war becomes more mechani- knocked together from the debris of reactionary _ 
a and technical, the trend is unmistakably theories of the past, trying to establish their — 
toward greater relative cost. It cost about defence of imperialism on “sociological ‘sys: 
cents to kill a man in Caesar’s time. The price tems,” in order thereby to give this defence 
"Tose to about $3,000 in the Napoleonic War, greater weight and to make it more concealed, — 
to $5,000 in the American Civil War; and then obvious. 
_ to $21,000 in the World War. Estimates for the __ However, along with the above noted tenden- ‘ 
A present war indicate that it is now not less than cies of bourgeois sociology which try, in their _ 
- $50,000.”22 This rise in the cost of war, accord- : conclusions, to rely upon some = 


to should urge Americans to theoretical premises but nonetheless hostile to 
Science, we find sociologists who renounce 


4s that the waging of them becomes ever more . serve more diligently these interests. In the 


achieve with the -eralizing of departure it may be. In the 
took place in America for the so-called dry Sociological Review there was pub- 
_ (suppression of the sale of alcoholic beverages) — lished an article of Howard Becker under the 
, and with cynical frankness declares that it is not (title of “Supreme Values and the Sociologist. _ 
worth spending too much effort for peace as In this article the subjective notion is advanced — 
at one time there should not have been a strug- — that the results of sociological research — 
oe not on an objective process, subject to investi-— 
+A Sociology, ‘LI gation, but on a subjective tendency of the 
author, from his point of view, from the wishes 


and the and will will of ‘the observer. 
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: dictionary even the concept of objective _ factor plays a major role in socio-economic ~ 
formity. Hence the denial by a considerable achievement, but leading researchers in the field 
number of American sociologists of the possi- of mobility have laid heavy emphasis upon it as, 
g bility of scientific prediction of social events. aside from purely personal qualities of the in- 
— The laws of history in their conception yield ss such as health, drive, ambition, talent 


} _ place to a mystic fate, about which it is possible and intelligence, the one most significant vari-— 

ked  —— to construct fantastic guesses but which it is able determining the ultimate placement of the 
to predict scientifically. individual in the social order, 

sig- The renunciation of theory clearly testi- some data were secured in the | 
fists _ — fies to the incapacity of bourgeois sociology to riginal survey which bear directly upon the 
a _ - solve the real problem which arises before the issue, for not only was every individual of the 

and science of society. cross section asked how far he had gone in 
Only Marxist- Leninist science of social de- school, * but information regarding the educa- 
i velopment gives a clear and precise understand- r tional status of his father was also requested. _ i 
der “in of the contemporary crisis of capitalism, of _ However, because complete data could not be 7 a 
real roots and the social ills born of it and obtained from everyone interviewed on these 
ters shows the real way out of tiis crisis, which lies ‘matters: (many could not say definitely what 
m- + the replacement of capitalism by socialism. y the educational achievement of the father had — 7 
‘In the light of Marxist- -Leninist science is been), the numbers upon which generalizations 
luce “ sharply revealed both the nature of the con- must be based are small, and results should be — rn 
temporary condition of the bourgeois world- regarded as merely suggestive rather than defin- 
ne a also its distinctive character, the defence of re- An outstandingly pertinent question is: Does — 7 
| action against | the of progress. the amount of education the individual has had 
ris relative ‘to that of his father’s? Or, to put it 
the :> - another way: Do sons who are better equipped 


_ EDUCATION AND OCCUPATIONAL educationally than their fathers more com- 
the MOBILITY? ‘monly have better occupational stations than 
7 those not so well endowed? Quite clearly the 


€ ibis! of — at Los Angeles rm! answer is yes, as can be seen from Table lL 
Of sons whose education is better than the _ 


_In a recent article published in the American | father’s almost half also have positions better _ 
Sociological Review? the writer presented some than ‘the fathers, as compared to only 16 


findings with respect to the occupational sta- 
tions of persons of today’s labor force in com- 7 whose <odaaiena ‘station is superior | to the 


parison with those of their fothers, the parents’. The relationship appears rather strik- 
_ paper mentioned the author confined - gel ing, considering that education is only one : 


simply to depicting the extent and direction of — ceveral factors in, or means of, social elevation. 
the occupational mobility of a cross section of iin striking is the almost perfect balance in 
3 
urban males, point the percentage distribution of cases where fath- 
out anything in the nature 0 Ses oF actors ers’ and sons’ educations are equal; there are 
: conditioning such movement. In apparent con- 
sequence of this lack several interested col- 
leagues have inquired if some data had not been 
a garnered on this point, suggesting especially the 
_ value and need of information concerning the 
role of educational differentials in conditioning 
such — as is found. Not only has common 


| pnetiety as many cases wherein the son is 
= above the father as there are cases where he is 


_ below, with the most common fate being that | 


_ “The individuals in question were personally in- a 
terviewed by members of the field staff of the Office 
of Public Opinion Research of Princeton University — 7 
working under the general supervision of the writer. 
? The ere 1 for this paper was collected while ‘ae * The attenuation, though considerable, does not — 
i writer was associated with the Office of Public appear to have been in any particular sense sciective, _ 
Opinion Research at Princeton University. Saal so as to make the sample an atypical one. Neverthe- 
_ # “Occupational Mobility of Urban Occupational — less, it is is not claimed that the persons supplying il 
Strata, ” XII, (April 1948), 
is farm. 
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AMERIC: AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
_ where the son remains on the same level as thet better-edacated paren parents ts than did “manual work- 
of the father, sons, but had to compete for positions rela-_ 
‘4 Had a considerably larger sample been ob- tively higher in the occupational scale in order to 
_ tained it would have been interesting to see in _—~ their fathers, for which positions com- a 
detail how the progeny of those of various moreover, be Telatively keener. 


(with cases tending to fall in heaviest numbers variables as and demand for differ- 

_ into the combination where the son’s education ent skills and services as well as the education aD 

is better than the father’s), a two-way break- and training required for them at different times 
down such as ‘thet in II, is the must be considered. W /hereas some professions 


TABLE OccUPATIONAL PosITIONS OF FATHERS AND Sons OF 
Varrous Retative EpucaTions 


Per cent of Cases | Per cent of Cases | Per cent of Cases aa 
mi bs | Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi- a 


Education of Son 
tion is Better | tionisthe Same | tion is Poorer 
than the Father’s as the Father’s than the Father’s 


RELATIVE OccuPATIONAL STATIONS OF SONS OF Fart 


é Occupational Stratum of 


| Per cent of Cases | Per cent of cent of 
Father and Relative Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s Posi- | Where Son’s 


Education of Father ather tion is Better tion isthe Same | tionis Poorer 
: Than the Father’s| asthe Father’s | Than the Father’ 


Son’s Education Same wid 14 ics 


Manual 


’s Education Better 
= Son’ Education Same 
Son’s Education Poorer ia 


best the situation allows. Even so, certain addi- now require graduate training in a university, 
__ tional knowledge is gained, for education is seen for example, a generation ago a bachelor’s de- — 
to play a somewhat different role in the i gree, or less, might have sufficed. Such changes 
bility with respect to the two classes of occupa- as this would require a son to better the educa- __ 
tions treated there. of his father even though his occupational 
2 mia Though upgrading of sons originating in both 3 status would be the same. Inasmuch as the for- __ 
woe strata is clearly linked to educational superiority, mal schooling required for most manual work 
= the superiority appears to have aided sons of has traditionally been and still is small, this * 
manual workers distinctly more than sons of latter condition probably has no particular force 
a business, professional and white-collared people. there, so that betterment in the son’s education, 
# A reason, very possibly, is that not only did 34 if appreciable, is more “all to the good” as far 4 
Es sons originating in the latter stratum have to s betterment of status is concerned. = 
go farther in school to overtake their already 
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E OUTLINES FOR A SYSTEMATIC may be increased. It is that the 


resultant classification should be as close 
which exhibit, after all, the general development 
DeGrE 
of interest of sociologists in group typology, — 
College and are themselves a product of collective elabo- 
| The: main focus of interest of the sociologist — ration. It would seem that the results of this 
has been and continues to be the social group. procedure ¥ would be preferable to some of the - 
In fact, when it was still fashionable to deal _ Boru logical classifications that have been 
with the problem of the interrelationships and _proposed® which, although eminently ingenious, = 
differences between the various sciences: inor- a one as being somewhat artificial and lack- pe a 
ganic, organic and superorganic, it was pre- - ing in sociological relevance because of the 
_ cisely the orientation of sociology to the phe- * iolence which they do to traditional sociologi- 
_ nomena arising out of group life which usually cal concepts which have been slowly worked out 
provided the key for the differentiation of the within the corpus: of the science over many 
sociological from other realms of experience and _ decades. 
4 knowledge. The facts of social life, it was said, _, On the basis of these considerations, the 
f are sui generis, that is, they are irreducible to criteria selected have been those which 2 
biological laws or to the psychological elements already in common use, such as pen of or- , 
of individual consciousness. The determination . ganization, concrete- abstract groups, and ‘the 
of social facts, it was pointed out, must be differentiation between communal and associa-— 
_ searched for elsewhere, and that which makes tional groups. Other criteria, such as durability, — 
them sui generis is the crucial fact that they were experimented with and then discarded in 
have been collectively elaborated — by social - favor of some more general index such as the de- 
_ groups over space and time, and because of this 2 gree of abstractness. The criterion of the degree - 
; not only exercise a constraint over individuals, of mutual orientation was dispensed with, some- 

_ but also exist independently of any specific in- what reluctantly, when a few experiments indi- 
dividual taken at random. cated that it was too ambiguous and subjective __ 
If this is so, then the working out of a sys- to result in the relative uniformity of applica-— 7 
tematic classification of social groups according tion which was desired. Although these criteria 
to some readily identifiable set of criteria is a ., as well as some others were found to be less ~ 
project which should engage more of the atten-— appropriate in setting up the general classifica- 
tion of the members of the sociological pro- y tion of the main types of groups, it was antici- 

_ fession. There are several classifications avail- — "pated that they may prove useful in the differen-— 
able at present,? but nearly all of these tiation of sub- -types in a more extended 
based upon either a single index, an unrelated cation. 
group of indices, or upon a qualitative descrip- It will be seen that this research was con- 
tion of several discrete types which have come fined primarily to the combination of the various a a 
to the attention of their respective authors. criteria of classification now in existence, in or- ‘ 
- attempt will be made here to indicate a - to arrive at a general typology based on a 
- Possible approach to the problem of classifica- matrix of what appeared to be the most rele- — 
tion on the basis of a matrix of several inter- vant criteria. Inasmuch as quantitative indices — 


related criteria which appear to be sociologically are not as yet fully developed, it is fruitless 

relevant. From the viewpoint of method, it is to make any pretensions that the criteria em- __ 

desirable that the criteria selected should be ployed here have been mathematically derived a 
relatively identifiable and objective so that the or calibrated. The method employed has been | 


area of agreement between different observers _ ideal-typically dichotomous, basing each oo 


entiation on the relative presence or absence of 
‘Cf. Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological the specific criterion involved. This does not 


Method, (trans.) Chicago: The University of Chi- deny that more points on the continuum ‘ a 


cago Press, 1938, which renders more precise the 
Benet of this distinction which Guillaume _ organized- organized” ” might not be operationally 


DeGreef, in contradistinction to Comte, had already _ established with some degree of precision. For 

made clear in his Introduction a la Sociologie (Vol. 
1), published in Brussels and Paris in 1886. Bee *For example, Karl Menger, “An Exact Theory 
ee E. E. Eubank, The Goncepts of Socios, of Social Groups and Relations,” Amer. Jour. of 4 


1931. XLII, March, 1938, pp. 790-798. 
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a general typology of groups; and it is here 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
_— present, however, a dichotomous procedure torial groups), w which may be defined as follows: nl 
appeared to be warranted in order to make clear SO groups: 
i - differentiations between the main types of SOC—Abstract, large scale territorial group- 
group, before a relative position can be assigned —_ings, characterized by the probability that a 


doubtful intermediate types. significant degree of formal organization and 


first criterion to be considered is that of institutionalization is present. 
territoriality, which differentiates between areas SOc—Small, ‘relatively concrete, territorial 
of common living: communities, neighborhoods, groups, possessing a significant degree of <c 


-_Tegions, nations, ‘municipalities, etc.; and the mal group organization and public 
various non-territorial groupings which are tion. 
found within them: businesses, clubs, families, So 
_ churches, governments, crowds, classes, etc. It is  SoC—Large scale non- 
=> that the latter occupy space, but they — _-Titorial areas of common living, relatively — 
are not generally considered as being communal _lacking in corporate structure and formalized 
— territorial groups. These territorial groups will organization. 


be labelled as S groups (S for “space’’), as con- Soc—Small, relatively concrete territorial 


trasted to non-territorial groups will be Sroupings, lacking in any clearly defined cor- 


The second criterion found most useful is sO groups: 
of relative presence or absence of organi- sOC—Large scale non-territorial groups, 
gation, institutionalization and public recogni- — typically corporate in nature, and exhibiting 
tion. Those groups such as the business, the _—a relatively high degree of formalization, or- _ 
union and the municipality which imply the Sanization and institutionalization. 
_ probability of a significant degree of formal — ia” sOc—Small, non-territorial, face-to-face, con-_ 
organization and institutionalization being crete groups Possessing a significant degree of 
ent are classified as corporate ‘groups and institutionalization, recognition and relative 
a designated by the symbol O (for “organized’ > organization. (It will be observed that the — 
e ‘The non-corporate groups: crowds, social strata, as degree of organization present in this type 
regions and neighborhoods are symbolized by _is typically much tens formalized than is the — 


_ The third and last general criterion is ‘that — so groups: 
which differentiates between tie relatively sim- soC—Abstract non- collectivities, 
~ple concrete groups such as the family, the possessing little or no formal organization, and 
friendlihood, the crowd and the neighborhood; in corporate structure. 
and the complex, larger abstract groups which | oa _soc—Concrete, non-territorial, relatively ran- = 
are compounded of these smaller groups. Illus- aggroupments, non-institutionalized, not 
trative of these abstract complex groups are the _ ry publicly recognized, and lacking in organiza- 
 Targe- scale corporation, the Church (as con- tional or corporate structure. 
trasted to the local churches), the State, the — The use of specific examples has been avoided 
“Bourgeoisie” and other “abstract collectivi- — in the definitions given above so that the ap- 
ties” (to use L. von Wiese’s term for them). propriateness and applicability of the nomen- 
These latter are designated as C (for complex or clature might be judged on its own merits.‘ The _ 
compound) groups; whereas the smaller, rela- = of naming the main types is likewise. : 
_ tively face- -to-face, concrete groups receive ~f relatively unimportant as long as agreement on | 
symbol « a. | the application of the criteria as represented by 
——— next | step in the classification is the ; the formulas can be achieved. The designations 
~ combination of these criteria which results in a given in the following outline (Table 1), there- i 
_ where the , symbolism becomes useful in provid- _ * Before proceeding any y further the reader might 
ing “formulas” which designate and differentiate — be interested in making a preliminary testing of the — 


* applicability of the formulas by using them to desig- 3 


of combinations within the three dimensional International Cartel (SOC), A Nation 
matrix of dichotomous criteria are eight: Street Crowd ..., An Urban Family ..., A Village 
SOc (read “upper S, upper O, lower c”), SoC Foe A Social Class . ere Region Sieg : 
(four types of territorial groups); and Seininar ... , A Radio Public... , A Theater Audi- 
soc, sOc, types of non- terri- ence . ..,A Universal Church . 
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4 Taste SCHEMATIC OUTLINE OF THE CLASSIFICATION OF SOCIAL Groves 


= 


(so) Communities 


4 for- 


Pal 
(Soe) Neighborhoods. 
g-, The “Gold Coast,” 


(s0C) Supersociations. 
E.g., U.S. Steel Corp., 
Roman Catholic Church, 
The ‘Republican Party, 


(sOc) Consociations. 
Eg., The Family, 
The School, The Corner iceal 
The Friendlihood. 


E.g., Classes, Publics, 
Estates, Castes, Followings, 
Electorates, Citizenry,. 


Eg., Throngs, Audiences, F 
t “ @ 


€ adopted to designate non-cerporate communal areas. 
fore, should be taken as provisional, represent- (soC) differentiation may be made between 


ing a translation of the e symbolic nomenclature vertical collectivities (soCK) e.g., publics (a oF. 
into more familiar sociological language. = radio star’s public, the theater going public, Ps 
If it is found that there is general Semaes a the independent voters, etc.), nationality-minor- = 
on the application of these formulas, they can ity groups, ideological “fellow-travellers,” etc, _ 
be used to designate eight main types of social ! on the one hand; and horizontal collectivities or 

q groups (Ss) which can then be further refined F: strata (soCk) on the other: classes, castes and 
cd and subclassified yg the development of status groups. The problem of subclassification, 
Peery sub- indices: , j, k, 1, etc., under however, needs further research, not only from | 


“nade for “nucleated” (soc and “anmucleated” further refinement of the indices themselves 


- (soci) crowds; or “active” mobs (socJ) as con- “_ through the development of quantitative tech 
trasted to “passive” (socj). Under the _ niques for more proces of inter- 
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- based on the criteria of space, organization and © _ methodology and experimenting with the following | 
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POLITIES 


STRATA 


(Oo) 
Pr | 
{CORPORATE 
cxours 
2. Par ary Matrix: Typo.ocy or Soctat Grours (Ss 

present ‘classification emerged after matrix of the three indices in their interrela- 

period of experimentation with two, three and fn _ tionship. It is hoped that this kind of initial at- 3 


four dimensional matrices which had as its may provide an 
Search along these lines.® 
author is now engaged in outa 
lean of social norms, utilizing a similar 


= 


complexity described above. A three dimensional “criteria: Extensity, Institutionalization and Degree of 
graph follows (Table 2) which presents the full Social Constraint. 
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RADIO PRESENTATION OF a that the audience is a single 
who is only casually atientive to the 
program and who has little more background 
= comprehension than what he may have read 
= in his newspaper during the past several days. 
¢@ oust has such an intimate relation. to Consequently, one of the best known axioms is: 
r actions and tendencies of human beings “Tell the audience what you are going to tell 
that it would appear to be a matter of utmost them; then tell them; then tell them what you — 


importance to convey its more important con- 5 have ‘told them.’ > By following this guide for 
clusions to the public as a whole. We may ask _ repetition, the speaker is directed toward an- 
ws ‘ourselves, then, why so little good sociological other major principle: : Limit the - subject mat- 
intellignnes gets into general circulation? One 
possible answer is that men and women in the broadcast. 


field who have directed their energies toward 


looked their concurrent responsibility of teach- 
ing the public at largee = $= = quent qualifications have no place, for an n average 
- Radio and the press are the two most con- : radio audience can grasp cud the broad high- 
venient media for reaching great segments of lights of atopic. 
our population. Almost without exception, the - Too much emphasis has nen placed on voice 
press is an interpretative medium. The accur- - qualities. Timbre, regional or national accents 


_ acy with which reporters write their stories — and vocal precision are much less important : > q 


a grasp of the material. Even when the sociologist | with—rather than at—the audience. bares 
writes his own article for the popular press, it The most common errors in radio talks by = 
is subject to several editings by persons less ac- — academic men and women may be summarized B= 

Radio, on the other hand, brings the sociol- Weak openings. In preparing a 
ogist into direct contact with the public; there attention must be placed on the opening seconds © 
is no human intermediary between the speaker than on any other part of the broadcast. The 

and his audience. Neither his words nor the major portion of the audience is won or lost in 


weight and inflection he gives them will be the first 30 seconds. 


is necessarily a function of their ecg ih a friendly conversational style ‘of talking 


altered in the slightest degree. With the re- Excessive caution. Speakers -emasculate 


_ sponsibility for preparing a radio talk so fixed, their scripts and sacrifice thousands of listeners Seal a 
it becomes a professional duty to learn how nf in order to mollify any hypercritical experts that 
use the medium to the best advantage. Informa- may be listening. 
radio programs generally adhere to one of 3. Poor “selection of topics. Especially in 
- five patterns of presentation: dramatic, actual- sociology, the scope of many topics is too great Rd 
ity, documentary, "discussion or straight talk. for a short radio presentation. As a result, the 
Discussion and talk programs are encountered _ speaker crams an unintelligible \ volume of ma-— 
most frequently by academic personnel ; these terial into his | script. 
are the only program types for which the “Reading” instead of “Talking.” 
sociologist may expect to prepare his own ma- — .- 5. Using statistical minutiae, — 
terial; and, as a result, they are the ones which Insufficient repetition. 
_ place upon him the chief burden of radio crafts- >. Detaching listener from topic. Academi- i 
‘manship. y cally, the objective view is sound, but a radio 
‘The effective use of radio is by no means com- audience must be brought into the discussion — 
_ parable to the scholarly ritual of presentation. Ss an intimate and vital part of the topic itself. — 
In return for unique opportunities for inter- 8. Use of strange words and references that an 
calating a message among the thoughts and are partially or completely unknown to the lis. 
places peculiar demands upon those who use References to preceding or following state- 
facilities, and any variation from these guiding “ments. = 
tenets will result in a diminution of impact or ‘10. Assuming ‘that each listener is as ‘inter. 7 
audience or both, im the subject as is the speaker. 
Many Principles of radio technique are based th conclusion, then, it be said tha ciol- 
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to present their views to the general public by Total number of children: Jomen ever mar- _ 
‘ radio. In order to do so successfully, those prob- — ried who were 45-49 in 1940. — ee 7 al 
lems unique to the medium must be considered — _ The women in the first group “reached the gic 
and proper allowances made. age of marriageability between 1892 and IQII, 


COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINION - 1940 with the great majority reaching age 16 


Vol those i in the second group between 1910 and al 
A NOTE. oN GLICK’S FAMILY after 1930, those in the third group 


Dr. Paul Cc. Glick’s ; analysis of the J American No hesitation is shown in deriving the time ‘a 

family cycle, based upon recent census data,  jnterval between marriage and first birth 

and published in the Review for April 1947, has © _ subtracting the median age at marriage from on 

attracted a great deal of interest among students the median age at the time of birth of first child _ le ae 

of the family. The potential utility of the family _ in 1940, although it is probable that some of - 

. cycle as a reference datum in studies of familial - the women in the group on which the first figure 7 n 

7 nteraction, , demographic trends, , mobility, hous- is based were the great grandmothers of some ff a 
7 — ing, g, and related topics can scarcely be exagger- of those who determined the second figure. a a 
ated. The present critical comment acknowledges There follows the solemn comment that “this al 
importance of Dr. Glick’s contribution in interval has not varied greatly since 1917” (p. 
attempting the first systematic formulation of 167, 


kind; in fact, it emerges from an Similar complications beset the 1890 cycle. 


standard for the comparison of certain local ent upon aged 70-74 
~ populations. This attempt disclosed certain in- surviving in 1910.° Aside from the dubious valid- a7 ee. 
consistencies in the published cycle which of using so advanced an age group for the li 


it unsuitable as a standard. The most striking measurement of comparative fertility, it is dif- 


‘ of these are: ficult to see how this represents the number of 

F A. Data for the 1940 cycle are actually drawn children born to the average woman of “two. ¥ 4 
from a number of periods ranging as far back as — jemi ago” (p. 168, col. 1). The child-bear- - * 

the 18g0’s, and from different populations, so ing experience of this group largely antedates the _ 7 g 


that it is impossible to define the statistical 
universe to which the 1940 cycle pertains. The — 
same objection applies with even quater 


Civil War, whereas their risk of maternal mor- 
tality is computed into the survival rate on the © 
basis of conditions obtaining in 1890. —> 


— 
— = 


(B) It is assumed throughout the paper that = d 
B. A number of the calculations are based difference of medians is equal to the corre- 4 


- the mistaken assumption that a difference sponding median difference. Thus, on the basis 
as of medians is the same thing as a median —<e of a three year difference between the sexes in — 
"ference. median age at marriage, it is stated that “ “the 
s C. The analysis of survivorship is factually y average married man of 1940 was his wife’s 
inaccurate, and internally inconsistent. = sa senior by about three years” (p. 167, col. 1). A. 
__D. No distinction is drawn between averages - moment’s reflection will show that the difference A 
= different type. Throughout the discussion, the of three years between the sexes on median age 
"median is manipulated as if it were the mean at marriage tells us nothing whatever about the ¥ 
- interpreted as if it were the mode. ‘typical difference between husband and wife, 
(A) To obtain median age items in the 1 1940 except that since the distribution of age at 
cycle, the following populations, among others, marriage is more widely dispersed for men than — 
were used: for women, it is probable that the median dif- 
_ Median age at marriage: Women ever married + ference between husband and wife is less than 
The same error occurs in computing the aver- 
age (presumably median) time lapse between a 


d the birth of the first child, which — 
Page and column references are given in parentheses. iage an 
* See Wilson H. Grabill, “Age at First Marriage, 
‘Bureau of the Census, Series P-45 #7, May 28, — ii * Bureau of the Census, Differential Fertility, 1940 “ 
1945, which is and 1910. Washington, G. * 0. 1943. Table 4. 


Sociological Review, XII, (April 1947), 164-174. 
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mother at time of first birth. It has been ‘shown “of each spouse at the time either dies. Accepting + 
above that the two base populations are not 22 the validity of this somewhat strained arithme- 


4 
4 
a 
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comparable in any case, but even if they were, tic, it is still unjustifiable to use the median 
- . difference of medians tells us very little age of the wife at the time the marriage is — 
about the median interval between marriage and ; broken by death as the median age of wives who 
parturition taken family by family. Given a__ lose their husbands. The latter age is — 
sharp enough differentiation in fertility among ably higher. = = = = | 
- sub-groups, it would be quite possible for the | The ov erlapping error arises from a proced- 
median age of married mothers at the time of ure reported in a footnote, “The ages at death 
the birth of the first child to be lower than the — reported in this paragraph are based on chances 


median age of brides. of survival of each spouse from the median age 
(C) The analysis of ‘survivorship ‘presented at marriage” ” (p. 169, footnote 10). Since the 
in the paper confronts us with certain im- discussion concerns the survival of the widowed 
"mediate difficulties. We are told that, “For the ‘partner, the appropriate expectations must be — 
average couple who married in 1940, the chances _ based on the chances of survival at the median — 
are 50-50 that, under mortality rates observed age of widowing. To do otherwise is to take into 
= at that time, they will survive jointly for about — account risks which have already been avoided — 
39 years.‘ At the end of that period the wife in the life cycle of the individual. <5 7 


would be 61 years old and the husband 64” (p. - (D) Throughout the discussion, the median a 
168, col. 2). There follows (p. 169, col. 1) a is made to assume the characteristics of both — 
discussion of the “typical situation” in which the — the mean and the mode. We have seen that a 
husband dies at 64, and the “less common situa - medians are casually added and subtracted as if a 
tion” in which the wife dies at 61. But note the a were weighted means. Equally” serious is _ 


given 13 years of survival, although the U.S. “with the median rather than with the mode, 
i Life Tables give women of her age 16. 2 years. _ Some implicit recognition of the mode is found cs 
The widower is conceded only six years, in con- in the use of such phrases as, “For the av 
= to the average future lifetime of 12.6 years couple who married in 1940” (p. 168, co a, 
given in the tables.6 (U. S. Life Tables use mean and in the restriction of the study to famu-es 
length of life, which is always less than median of the husband and wife type in which both 
length ~ of life. If, as may be the case, Dr. members of the couple are living together in 
= is using median life ‘expectations, ‘these _ private living quarters. -— ae 
differences would be even sharper.) To cap the —_—sIndeed, it is difficult to see see how any m measure _ 
anomaly, we are told that the typical widower _ central tendency but the mode can be —_ 
of 50 years ago Lad an expectation of life three in describing a typical life cycle. We are told 
é - years greater than that of the typical widower — that “characteristics of the average family vary — 
today, surviving his wife from age 57 to age 66 weny from one stage of the cycle to another” — 
_ There seem to be two overlapping err errors sophisticated reader to avoid some identifica- ? + 
here: The first is the failure to distinguish be- tion of average in this context with modal, in 
a “tween. the median age of the “median” wife spite of a qualifying footnote. eel 
which either she or her husband would be ‘The insistence on having the ‘median 
likely to die, and the median age of all such sent iypicality also produces a special difficulty i 
wives who ‘do survive their husbands. With discrete distributions. The typical family 
median survivorship of wives alone is greater is thus described as having 3.1 children | 
than the joint survivorship, since almost ea how: can be no doubt that the graphic figure 
the risk of each age has been removed. What — of the 1940 cycle (p. 166, Figure 1) in effect 
4 apparently has been done is to add to the median — y _ shows the typical mother having that extra 


“ 
This statement is 10 of a child at the age of 27. Statistics 


"probably refers to median joint life expectation. I an on children by order of birth indicate that 

have been unable to find the source—T.C. these 3.1 children were born about two years. 

"Thomas N. E. Greville, United States Life apart” (p. 167, col. 2). Again, an overlapping 

Tables and Actuarial Tables 1939-1941, = error arises from the failure to interpret the — - 
Particular average in “meaningful terms. 
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a _ Women of completed fertility by date of mar- more defensible values for ages at the succeeding = f 


median’ age of the mother at which the last ber of aiid ever borne by women 45 to 49 
child—or tenth of a child—is born is obtained "years old in 1940 to represent the average num- > 
ih adding the mean number of children ever ber of children per completed family as of the 
born multiplied by the median or mean = most recent date available seems quite defens- : 
_ specified) interval between births to the median ible. The fact that these women married at — 
age at time of first birth, various times and bore their children at vari- 
vl coherent formulation of the family cycle - ous times does not seem particularly relevant. 
in terms of modal values, or properly qualified Similarly, the use of data for women 70 to 74 
median values, , offers many difficulties, not the years old in 1910 as a basis for estimating the 
least of which is the problem of ‘combining average number of children per 
= with vastly different dispersions a family in 1890 seems defensible, although it 


a single sequence. Whether or not sufficient data must be granted that doing so does not provide 


; « exist on such aspects of the family as relative as reliable an estimate as statistics from an 1890 _ 


age at marriage and child spacing to permit the census question on the subject would have 
construction of a cycle of known accuracy is -given—but no such statistics were available. 
SS | Nevertheless, the concept of the _ Third, the alternative life table procedure recom- > 
family cycle is presently useful, and Dr. for estimating the critical points in the 
_ has shown how it can be employed. In the sec- later phases of the cycle seems quite debatable. _ 
ond half of his paper, he abandons the unwork- Such a would show results only 


wy siders families enumerated in 19q0—clansified would have the effect of elongating the overall _ 


by age of head. This procedure makes possible length of the cycle by an unreasonable amount. _ 
analysis of family size and composition, ‘The only point at issue in this connection seems 
_ residential shifts, home ownership, rent, income, to be the phrasing of the interpretative re- no 
and employment, whose results are consistent, marks made about the ages presented. On this _ 
comprehensible, and highly significant. “i a point, the writer agrees that a a rewording is i 7 
of ota Finally, the reduction between 1890 and 1940 
aa this reply to Dr. Caplow’s note, it will not + be so surprising because the improvement in 
ui be feasible to make remarks about all of the survival rates at the older ages has not kept 4 
_ detailed points he has raised. Some of those pace with the improvement — at the younger 
points were not debatable. To illustrate, the | = greater gains have been made, therefore, 
writer did use the terms typical” and “average” _in the period of joint survival than in the period 
in a popular sense more freely than he would of lone survival after the death of the spouse. — 
_ have done if he had visualized his audience as es While granting that the paper was based in e 
_ comprised entirely of seasoned statisticians. part on indirect information, the writer | tee 


_ wife after the death of the spouse should not eS 


_ Furthermore, Dr. Caplow’s remarks about the the alternative of using those materials at cer- 

analytical inferences drawn regarding the differ- tain points or withholding the paper from publi-— 

ences between median values for successive cation for indefinite period. Whether 
_ phases of the cycle merit further consideration. rightly or wrongly, the decision was reached * 
‘Ss Attention should be drawn to certain other present the results on the basis of the best data _ 
- points, however, which leave an _ impression e~ could be assembled from the sources that 
. had come to his attention and on the basis of : 
don not seem to. warrant. First, in preparing a ‘measures of central tendency that could be em- 

paper, the writer was cognizant of the fact that _ ployed most feasibly. It was then, and is still, 
would have to be. aceapted.in the wriler’s impression that these results rep- 
ah many places where direct measures were not resent reasonably close approximations to 
available. For instance, it was stated at one true results in most instances. By that, it is 
“sd point in the original paper that “An intensive meant that about the same sociological ‘infer- 
ud analysis of child spacing on a national basis ences would probably be drawn from ideal data 
awaits the compilation of detailed data on as were drawn from the data used. If new and | 


riage and by date of birth of each child.” (Page a stages 0 of the family cycle are produced which 
167, 5.) Second, using the average num- disprove the the writer 
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te 49 will be to see them in circulation. soso's ‘But in this forecast we did 

» num- ; ; ly Improvements can now be made, as a matter not rely on a projection of just the curves of past 

of the of fact, in the description of the interval be- Passenger traffic that Professor Hart citcs, but on 

, etc., ook into consideration the fore-— 
ied at on the basis of new data on duration of marriage te was only 


by the Census in its trend. six may be well 
Series P-20 reports. In fact, the writer’s re- trend.” 


quest for the collection and tabulation of those 
data was prompted i in part by the difficulties en- The chart referred to in my review is -dis- 7 
“cussed in a section running from pages 118 to 


countered in locating needed information for 
= preparing the family cycle article. lees pads - of Dr. Ogburn’s book. The title of this sec- 


"At the same time that new data become avail- tion is “Estimate of Future Passenger Traffic.” = 
able which throw light on the subject, the writer In his index the only page reference under “Air — 


lable, welcomes suggestions regarding possible im- ‘Traffic: Estimate of F uture” isto 
ecom- provements in the measures of central tendency this regan . However, on page 469, ‘in ‘Table 
n the and life table procedures that might give us ae the “predicted volume” for 1953 is given _ 7 
table. better results. Constructive criticism is obvi- “6,000, 000, ;000 to 8,000,000,000 
‘only ously an important means by which succes-— =. a rate of 3.5 to 4 
and sively closer approximations to the truth can Mule. 

ecms presi ential election has led to a arrage 0 


Pre 


= PASSENGER MILES FLOWN ‘ science. Unless we are prepared to retreat en-— 
| Hust tirely from the attempt to establish vertifiable 


pan social predictions, based upon quantitative re- 
iz University search, it would seem wise to reconsider search-— 


with by F. OcBuRN, _ ingly and dispassionately as many as practicable 
University of Chicago of our past predictions, in order to gain what 
7 following 1 research note seeks to ex- _ wisdom we can from our failures and our suc- 

vali ate cesses. It is in that spirit that the following 
plore some creative possibilities of an Pp ing 


controversy. In the June issue of the Amer- analysis “2 

ican Sociological Review the present writer I understand Dr. Ogburn’s book and his 

made the following comment on Wil- -Teactions to my review, he believes that the 
_ best predictions i in social trends can be achieved 


OV 


: dictive power & illustrated by the chart on pag ge tive studies of the aa within these constitu- ¥ 


119 of this book, entitled ‘Future Passenger-Miles + ; d finall h 4 
‘ on United States Domestic Airlines’, showing data — a ent elements, and finally attempting the soundest 
combination of these trends for predictive pur- 


from 1930 to 1943. Three different mathematical _ 
~ equations fitted to these data are projected to 1953- ‘poses. This same general method is usual in — 
For the year 1946, Ogburn’s logistic curve pre- attempting to predict future population figures, 
- dicted approximately 3.3 billion total passenger — by studying trends of birthrates, deathrates, and 
miles; his second-degree parabola predicted approxi- - migration rates, and by calculating what popu- | 
2.8 billion; and his straight-line trend pre- Jation totals will result from the combination — 
dicted approximately 2.4 billion. The actual number — of the most likely values for each of these a 
of domestic passenger ‘miles was 5.9 billion— —ie, constituent factors. 
about seventy-five per cent greater than Ogburn’s 
ighest forecast.” contrast with this approach, the present 
Bi writer has been exploring leads provided by such 
In on this review, = as Raymond Pearl, Simon Kuznets, 
Davis (under the guidance of Howard 


th Odum), Stuart Chapin, and William F. Og- 
‘" = that I forecast air passenger-miles +s All of these have pointed out the fact that 


1946. I did not. We did forecast for the early social change has shown marked tendencies to 
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Trend Fitted, 99- Percent Zone of Error, in with Dr. Osburn’ 


ee: Trend Curves and Prediction (Data from Footnote 1. one’ 

conform to two types of mathematical trende— determine whether these curves fit more 
namely, logistic surges and continuously ac- closely than can be explained by chance, and 

~ celerating curves. Under this method, the in- (3) to try to find out the underlying reasons — 
= seeks (1) to discover the closest | fit- for such close fits as seen clearly to be beyond _ 


4 = mathematical curves for various trends, (2) random ‘fluctuation. This is not blind empiri- 
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 ponential gave an high 
the ‘verifiable regu Jarities of cast, fitted (and graphed in his Figure 12) three 
‘many social trends. other trends to his data—a logistic, a second- 
If the reader will lay a sheet of paper over > degree parabola and a straight line. In Chart 1 
all of Chart 1 from 1944 onward, he will have of the present research note, the predictive por- iq 
before him, on the left portion, the data avail- tions of the two most nearly valid curves are 
- able to Dr. Ogburn, and to any other predictor a to the semi- logarithmic grid. aa 
at the time when Ogburn’s Figure 12 was cal- | When a time series is plotted on semi- loga- 
- culated.t If such a series of data approximate Z ‘rithmic paper, if the points fall into an approxi- —_ 
ao straight line (when plotted on semi-logarithmic mately straight line (as do both the o’s and the aan 

f paper) they can be described by an exponential x’s in Chart 1) they can be fitted with an ex- 

formula. Such a trend is represented by the solid ‘d ponential (logarithmic. straight-line) trend. If 
diagonal line, fitted to the logarithms “of the they curve upward from such a "straight 
data from 1930 to 1943 by the least-s “squares 2 they can be fitted with a loglog trend. If they — : 

criterion. The formula for this trend is: aa ‘Ta curve away from the straight line, toward the 
future, they often can be fitted with a logistic 
Log Ye= 9242 +. 110673 (ds 1930) trend. The series from 1930 to 1943 shows no 
where | d. is any assigned date during the period — obvious tendency to curve away in either direc- 
for which the formula is valid, and Ye is the tion. Dr. Ogburn did not publish the formula a 
calculated value for that date. The corrected — for his logistic curve, but the closest-fitting - 
correlation ratio around this trend (considering trend of this sort by the present writer 
only the data from 1930 to 1943) is .9926. The js represented by the following formula: . 
standard error of estimete of Log Ye is .0546. 
The zone within which 99 percent of the data 
may be expected to lie is represented by = 1163(1948. 45- -d 
dotted ee parallel to the exponential trend. correlation ratio around this 
s Such ¢ a trend was rejected as unrealistic by trend, for 1930-1943, is 9926, which is exactly 
, on the grounds that it would fore- the same as for the exponential trend. But the — 

cast 30,000,000,000 passenger miles in 1953, and subsequently observed passenger-mileage for 
Be this would be “approximately equal to the — 1946, instead of falling within the 99-per cent 7 

4 total scheduled intercity passenger travel on prediction zone (as it did for the 
_ busses, railroads, and air-lines combined in the forecast) lies 3.7 standard errors above the 
_ immediate prewar years” (p. 118). But vies Oc departure which would not be ex- 
& data for 1944 to 1948 (represented on Chart ceeded by chance as often as once in 4,500 times. _ 

1 by x’s) are considered, it is found that they Jp brief, whatever the common-sense or auxiliary 

all lie in the 99-per cent zone of prediction. (The “factual reasons for fitting a logistic curve, the - 

figure of §,903,000,000 for 1946 is 2.55 stand- air passenger-mile data of 1930-1943 gave no 

_ ard errors above the trend—a deviation which _ justification for such a predictive trend, and the — 

would be exceeded by chance only about once in ~ subsequent data have ‘thus far failed to ste ahs it. 


been as follows (in millions): = = —- parts: 1) the fitting of curve to existing data and 
Year and Mileage: 1930, 84; 1931, 106; 1932, a 2) the extrapolation of those curves for predic- 


127; 1933, 173; 1034, 188; 1035, 314; 1936, 436; purposes. 
1937, 4773 1938, 558; 1939, 750; 1940, 151475 1941, In fitting curves to existing time series, I am 
1,492; 1942, 1,482; 1943, 1,643; 1944, 2,264; 1045, not as enthusiastic about goodness of fit as Pro- 
u" 313625 1946, 5,003; 1947, 6,008; 1948 (yearly rate _ fessor Hart appears to be. In fact, a curve can 


based on first six months), 5,840. (For sources, see — 
Statistical Handbook of Civil Aviation, December, ‘ be fitted so well to a time series that i — 
1945; Aviation Week, November 10, 1947, p. 50, _ through ony point. The fit is perfect, the cor- 
a April 12, 1948, p. 44, and August 23, 1948, p. 36; . relation is 1. But the predictive value of such 
™ Civil Aviation and the National Economy, Septem- 4 perfect fit through extrapolation would be 
worse in general than a line with a Poorer | fit. 


> 
| 
| 
| altering the previously established trend, the The foregoing part of this research note was 
correlation ratio is actually increased to .9950. _ ta andhe 
= 
— 
0 
ons q 
f 


In the analysis of time series for on the basis of the hav 

_ purposes, the procedure should be to separate foregoing statements has led to the joint formu- pra 

_ the trend from the cyclical or other fluctuation =. by Dr. Ogburn and Dr. Hart, of the - rep! 
around the trend. Two series may have the same following oF rep) 

identical trend but in one case the fluctuations AGREEMENTS» 
around it may be twice as great as in the other, -, Both of us agree that progress toward de 
amd hence the fit twice as bad. === prediction of social change depends upon 
Pe __ The trend, though, is not unrelated to the fit, exploring, by rigorous statistical methods, the : : a 
a a, for if the trend is a curve and a straight line is _ significant regularities which appear in a ‘wide | a 
used to measure the trend, the fit will be bad. variety of social data. 
3 : , a But it is the eye and not the correlation ratio ao 2. Both of us agree that | closeness of fit is an 4 Pro 
tells whether the curve or the straight line important criterion in the scientific analysis ‘Du 
_ is the better measure of the trend. trends, especially in series where the ‘ his 


- poses by extrapolation from time series is to _ - sometimes common, as in S-shaped curves, we 
determine the trend, not to get a good fit. For «agree that closeness of fit may aid in extrapola- 
_ one does not predict by extrapolation from the tion; but we also agree ‘that the most Geely 7 
original data but from the trend line. 


As to extrapolation of a trend line, it will the: true trend: for instance, a ; fourth- —— 


What we are interested in for predictive | pur- pattern is repetitive. Where the sequence is 


not coincide with the actual trend as revealed Be parabola might yield a much closer fit for some i vers 

_ when the future has become the past. So there — short time series, whereas some other curve, or nati 
will be an error. This error is greater, on the aq straight line, with a poorer fit for this period, a Cou 
average, the further into the future one extra might represent the real trend much more truly. = 
— polates. Since mathematics does not eliminate = 3. Both of us agree that qualitative wisdom 

__ the error, one does well not to rely wholly on js unsafe as a method of prediction; but we both — ak 
- _ the mathematical extrapolation. I say this even agree also that tested statistical relationships are a 

c = the trend can be shown from a long enough not wholly safe either when the correlation is fF cou 
series to be cyclical or logistic. than one. Both of us believe in relying on Eng 
a Because there is necessarily an error in extra- _ rigorous statistical methods where they are avail- Brit 

- polating, it is desirable to consider both the able, and on searching for significant regularities; e ern 

_ limiting factors to avoid extremes and the vari- _ but where such regularities are not forthcom- _ cour 
causative factors (often time series them- ing and the statistical coverage is not ade-  teac 

_ selves) which make the trend go the way it is quate, we both believe in making analysis, set- the 

c going. I do not think a mechanical extrapolation — ting up categories and factors which may ae q : = 
7 _ from a ‘mathematical equation is necessarily day lead to adequate measurement and which ff a 
“scientific” nor that to consider the factors in the may be helpful 
shaping a trend is only “common sense.” tions. as the: 
As to passenger miles flown I was not partic. tions 
ularly interested in a prediction for 3 or 4 years, ar NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | oe 
I was interested in the social effects of ‘Imternational Congress of Criminology. 
aviation on the family, the state, second International to The 
= want to extrapolate free so short a time sions of the International Psychiatric Congress. Pro- 
series for more than ten years, because of the Donnedieu de Vabres is Chairman of the 
increasing error. Iv was ony projecting trend Committee on Organization. nal 
lines anyway. The Congress will be particularly concerned by 
Professor Hart extrapolates his exponential with international consideration of research, with 
curve which fits so well to 1948, up to 1955, £3 the problem of a distinctive methodology for crimi- Carr 


— 
is three times the total Pullman traffic today. — - ‘International Center of Criminology, = 


Major topics for discussion will include (1) spe- | 
sciences; (2) the distinction between types of crim-— 
tion and income, the competition of the rail- inal ideas and the individual and environmental fac- fre. 
roads, , and possibly a business recession won > tors affecting the appearance of such ideas; (3) con- a 
_ make his straight line trend (on - log paper) cepts of degrees of dangerousness of crime; (4) fu- 7 3 
bend d downward b before 1955. “ture steps in the development a 


Welf 

were 
cond 
mak 


and gets a figure of passenger miles flown which nology, and with the proposal of establishment of an x 
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prepare for the six committees 


represented. It is hoped that each country will be — 


ary § in Paris. The Revue de Science criminelle et 
de Droit penal comparé is the official organ for 
preliminary work of the Congress. The Secre- 
- tariat is located in the Institute of Criminology, 12 
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; have been established which represent the many | funds allocated under the Acts. Provision was _ 
practical and theoretical interests which will therefore embodied i in these Acts up to 


= x represented at the planning meeting to be held Janu- _ Kingdom funds for research and enquiry into matters — 


ry 
this purpose could rightfully be by 


calculated to promote the development of the 
British Colonies and the welfare of their peoples. 
_ In 1944 the Colonial Social Science Research 
Council was established to advise the Secretary 


Place du Pantheon, State in respect of all schemes of a sociological | 


4 anthropological nature. The Council has ap- 


_ Sorbonne. Georges Gurvitch has been appointed pointed Sub-Committees to deal respectively with 
matters concerning East and Central Africa; West — 
Africa; the West Indies; and the recommendation + 
of candidates for social science research appoint- vin 


Profesor of Sociology, occupying the chair held by 


Is an 
i Durkheim from 1902 to 1917. He is continuing with _ 
his administration of the Centre d’Etudes Sociolo-— 
Hautes Etudes under the de L’ Education 


Nationale. 


Summer Schools in Britain. Encouraged ae 
ie - their success during the past two years, British Uni- 


_giques and the editorship of the Cahiers, and is also _ ments. A number of research projects have already 
: teaching at the newly founded Ecole Prxtique des been financed in various Colonial territories 


overcome the difficulty of shortage of trained __ 


personnel, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on the Council’s recommendation, has recently taken 
the following action: first, the provision of funds — 


—_versities, in cooperation with the Institute of Inter- _ for a limited number of Post- Graduate Studentships 
- national Education, New York, and the British _ for Social Science Research, tenable at a university — 
- Council, are expanding their program of summer bi in the United Kingdom; nearly all the awards under 


iod_ 
rul aa | _ schools for overseas students in 1949. The number of . 
an ill be increased and de f 
dom courses wi incre: and provision made for 
t a larger intake of American students. Nine univer- 


this scheme have now been made and no further 
applications. are being invited at present; second, 
_ provision of furds to enable a small number of 
—* American sociologists or anthropologists _ 


sities are arranging schools for the coming The 


’ to be held from July 10 through August 20. The _ to pursue a six-months’ preliminary course of study a : 
n is i courses will cover studies of English social life, at a university or similar institution in the United ; ; 
on literature, democratic government in Britain, Kingdom preparatory to the undertaking of a re- 
vail- f 4 British industrial development, town planning, mod- search project of not less than two years’ — : 
ies; E ern European civilization, and ancient Greece. The in one of the British Colonial territories, probably a 
om- courses are intended primarily for graduates and in Africa. Candidates for these awards are expected 
ade- teachers who have made some previous study in to have obtained a good degree in which sociology : 
set- subjects offered, but in some cases advanced anthropology figure as major subjects and 
ome _ undergraduates with good academic records will be have done some postgraduate work in these studies, : 
“a able to attend. All inquiries should be made to not necessarily in the field, which has demonstrated _ : 
hich ey c the Institute of International Education, 2 West 45th an aptitude for research. Candidates are required to 
oa | ; Street, New York, N.Y. The Institute will make furnish a curriculum vitae, satisfactory testimonials, _ 

4 _ the final selection of successful applicants. Applica- two. personal references, and an indication of the _ 
tions must be received by March I, 1940. particular problems in which they are interested. 

The The Colonial Social Science Research Council. now considering applications for awards under 
d to. The British Colonies present a great variety of scheme which is at present a “pilot” scheme of an 
late = problems which demand investigation by persons of experimental nature. Address: P. H. Canham, Sec- 
+ in the techniques of modern ‘retary, Sanctuary Great 
social science. Up to the beginning of World War II London, S. W. 1, be 

had been undertaken had been mainly sponsored Carnegie of New York. The finan- 
ned by British Universities and had, in many cases, cial resources and leadership of the Carnegie Corpo- 
“ith _ been financed from private benefactions such as the _ ration of New York, one of the largest foundations — 
mi- _ Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Rockefeller " in the country, are being increasingly devoted to 
= _ Foundation, and the International African Institute. 4 the critical problems of human relations, world 
4 affairs, and the revitalization of democratic values, 


‘Under the British Colonial Development and hs 
Welfare Acts of 1940 and 10945 substantial sums 4 Charles Dollard, president, states in the Corpora-_ 
were made available for the betterment of social  tion’s thirty- seventh annual report, just published. 
conditions throughout the British Colonies. It was ___ Reflecting the Corporation’s growing concern 
apparent that research in the social sciences could with these problems, grants amounting to $3,421,000 _ 

_ make an invaluable contribution to this betterment, a were made in the fields of social science and world 
and that the limited resources hitherto available for ‘affairs during the fiscal year, ended September 30. f. 
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‘The report reveals that ; per on of the funds be addressed to Ronald Lippitt, President the 
voted during the past year involved the ‘ “utiliza- — Society, Research Center for Group Dynamics, Uni- _ 7 al 


tion or development of the social sciences.’ This versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ee 
compares with 28 per cent granted for the same 3 ws 
purpose in 1945-46. For grants designed to “bridge “The | Urban Community in America’—a 16 
the gap between the universities and the world of | mm. Kodachrone film with sound script, time —_ 


tas 


_ affairs,” which include many of the social science te minutes, designed for use in undergraduate courses - 
= i _ projects, the figures are 64 per cent for the current i in urban sociology and city planning, has been 
% year as against five per cent for 1945-46. The Corpo- _ prepared by the Department of Sociology, University 
: _ ration’s income during the past year was $5,700,190, 2s of Illinois. The pictures were taken in the cities 7 

according to the annual report. Its total assets at of Chicago, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Peoria, rq 


- book value amounted to $170,787,520. St. Louis. Also included are extensive views of ¥ b 
; Pi Lambda Theta, National Association for urban community. It is planned to modify this film — a 
_ Women in Education, announces the granting of two _ or make an entirely new one in the light of sug- dg 
awards of $400 each for significant research studies gestions from sociologists and planners who see - 4 al 
on “Professional Problems of Women.” Studies r film in its present form. The film is available on " F 
Should be submitted by June 1, 1949, to Alice H. 4 rental basis; prints may also be purchased. Ad-— 2 St 

Hayden, Chairman, Committee on Studies and dress: L. V. Peterson, Director, Bureau of Visual 4 H 
Education Hall, University of Washington, Aids, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois, or 


a Research and Development Board of the Na- 3 meeting will be held on April 23-24 at the Hotel 
tional Military Establishment. Dr. Raymond V. Commodore, New York City. It is proposed that 
_ Bowers has been appointed Executive Director of two concurrent Saturday morning sessions be de- 
the Committee on Human Resources. During the voted to papers on current sociological research if 
past year he served as Deputy Executive Director. oe sufficient number of meritorious papers are sub- 
The other civilian members of the Committee’s full- _ mitted. Dean Nathan L. Whetten, University of Con- — 
time staff are Dr. Dwight W. Chapman, Deputy —_ necticut, Storrs, Conn., is chairman: “of the Com- 
Executive Director, and Dr. Henry S. Odbert, on “Tet, 
Panel Director. The Committee has planning, co- 
_ ordinating, and evaluating functions with reference ed 7 Sociological Society. The fall meeting _ 
to the psychological and social science research pro- of the Michigan Sociological Society was held on — 
grams and needs of the National Military Estab- November 17, 1948 at the Michigan State Normal — <a 
lishment. This work is performed by the above College, Ypsilanti. Papers were delivered by W. W. _ ba So 
staff, by civilian and Jr., of the University of Michigan, (‘ ‘Ef- 
‘sentatives. fects of Varying Group Membership upon Expres- 
ci sions of Attitude”); by Harold Sheppard, of Wayne 
Social Science Research Council. The Commit- University, (“Unionism in Managerial Sociology”) ; 
to of nationally known statisticians and social and by Chester Hunt, of Western Michigan College 7 
scientists appointed | by the SSRC to study the (“The Relation of Protestantism to National So- 
failure of public opinion polls to forecast the 1948 Galism 
election has issued its report. The Council's address A’ panel discussion on the national polls was 
is 230 Park Avenue, New York City. may ‘led by Theodore Newcomb, of the University of 
= The American Journal of Sociology. Attention son, of Michigan State College; Floyd Mann, of 
- should be drawn to the fact that the subscription the University of Michigan; and Richard Ouderslys, — : 
_ rates of the American Journal of Sociology are $3.50 = of Commercial Services, Inc., of Detroit. . ] 


3.00 to students, and not the higher rate shown on - Normal College, and formerly State Superintendent 
= es cards of the American Sociological — of Public Instruction under seven different = 
Ya of “Problems which Confront an Incoming Gover- 4 
The the Psychological Study of or” 
Social Issues announces two awards: the Edward a New officers of the Society were elected as fol- 
OL. _ Bernays Intergroup Relations Award for the * lows: President, H. Warren Dunham, of Wayne — 
year 1948-49 and the Edward L. Bernays Interna- _ University; Vice President, C. Loomis, of Michigan 4 
tional Tensions Award for the year 1949-50, for the State College; Secretary-Treasurer, Elmer Akers. A 
best “action-related research” on some aspect of = 
the problem of improving intergroup relations within _ The Midwest Sociological Society will hold its” 
the United States and the problem of reducing ten- annual meetings on April 28-29-30 at Hotel Lorraine — 
sions in relations a nations. Inquiries should — in in Madison, | Wisconsin. The meeting is being held held 
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of the University of Wisconsin. President Ray E. 
| Wakeley and Vice President George E. Vold are in “pane of research, and additions to course offer 


Club of Pittsburgh elected the following officers for wate assistantships. For further information and 
1949: President, Kusiel Channin (Jewish Social Serv- - application forms address: The Chairman, — 

te Bureau); Vice President, Dr. Mabel A. ea Student Committee, New York State School of 
& (Pennsylvania College for Women); Secretary- — -‘Tndustrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, — 
_ Treasurer, Dr. Verne Wright, (University of Pitts- ~ Ithaca, New York. The School also announces fel- 
burgh); Dr. Joseph H. Bunzel continues as program lowships in industrial psychiatry, available only to 
s, made possible by a grant of $60,000 from 
a The 1949 series of discussions is devoted to prob- the Carnegie Corporation. Further information mn may — 
lems of Social Research and the Community. The bes secured from: Dr. Alexander H. ‘Leighton. ad a: 


F Fischer-Motz) ; Parks and Recreation (Howard §=§= Mount Holyoke College. The second session of — 
Stewart); Bureau of Social Research (Dr. Elbert — “the Mount Holyoke College Institute on the United 
- Hooker). Meetings are held in the University usually Nations will be held from June 26 through July 
on the second Thursday of the month. “Visiting 23, 1949. The Institute will again provide aa 
: __ sociologists are cordially invited. ast to eon? and women concerned with world affairs with an 
Hotel | i Upstate New York Sociological Society. The with United Nations leaders, officials of the United 
autumn meeting of the Upstate New York Socio- States and foreign governments, and other special- — 
_ logical Society was held on October 30, 1948, at _ ists in international affairs. Practical problems in 
Cornell University. fostering international understanding on the com- 
After the welcoming address by Dean Leonard munity level will be considered. Lectures and dis- — 


of American Values,” chaired by Robin M. Wil- es serve the United Nations at work are features of 
 liams, Jr., of Cornell University, was held. Partici- the program. 
F pants in the symposium were Arthur K. Davis of | ___ Address all communications to: Mary J. Levy, a. 
; Union College, Morris Opler of Cornell University, i Executive Secretary, Mount Holyoke College In- ‘ 
and Louis Schneider of Colgate University. mse) _ stitute on the United Nations, South Hadley, —* 
a A round table, “An Urban Community as a chusetts, 
Social Research Laboratory,” with William F.Whyte = ot | 


A Labor Relations presiding, and John P. Dean and chanic Arts, Dr. Laiten L. Camien has been ap- Be 
_ Edward A. Suchman of Cornell University, and Ray- pointed Assistant Professor of Sociology. For the a 
_j mond B. Stevens of Elmira College acting as par- | past two years, Dr. Camien has been instructor in — ‘ie 
ticipants, completed the afternoon session. Department of ‘Sociology at the University of 


presented a humorous skit entitled “A Sociological 
Revue.” It was followed by the principal address San Francisco State College. A in 
of the occasion delivered by Nathaniel Cantor of Europe is announced by the San Francisco State : 
z University of Buffalo and entitled, “The Teach- < College for the forthcoming summer. Under the © 
ing—and Learning—of Sociology.” == = direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, Professor of Phi- 
At a short business meeting it was voted to _ Josophy, and Dr. Louis Wasserman, Professor of a 
change the name of the organization from ——— Government, the group will study the functioning of _ 
i. York Sociological Society to Upstate New European governments, progress of reconstruction, 
a Sociological Society. The apring meeting ing will political party alignments, and the East- versus-West 
i. held at Colgate University. orientation of peoples. Countries visited will be 
Cornell University. On August 3, 1948, the Gen ‘many, Finland, and Sweden. Interviews have been 
Committee of the Graduate School of Cornell arranged with leaders in labor, _-busi- 
_University recommended that permission be granted ness, and other fields. 
¥ & Department of Sociology and Anthropology to ced Twenty-four persons will be selected to make the : 


degree. On October 29, 1948, by vote of the Faculty Fisk, San Francisco. State College, 124, Buchanan 
Of the Graduate School this recommendation was Street, San Francisco. isco, pate 

approved and became effective. Until now at Cornell 

_ Anthropology has been offered as ® major for the Tulane University. During the spring semester 


MA aad only. The new Ph.D. program is the and the summer of 1949 Dr. Clarence Glick will be 


wai Sociology Club of Pittsburgh. The Sociology of Industrial and Labor Relations offers fifteen grad- 7 


a S. Cottrell, a symposium, “Problems in the Study — z cussions and weekly trips to Lake Success to ob- = 


= of the New York State School of Industrial and me New Mexico College of Agriculture and oq J 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
7 _ away on leave as a visiting professor of sociology a sabbatical leave, as has Leonard d Bloom, Associate 
at the University of Hawaii. During his absence Professor of Sociology. Te 
Dr. Forrest E. LaViolette, of McGill University, will Professor Ralph L. Beals, formerly Chairman of 
, “3 be at Tulane University on a visiting professorship. of the Department, has been granted a leave and is 
7 ‘Under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, now making a survey of anthropolgical research and _ 
i which Tulane shares with the University of North teaching in South America. He will spend — 
Carolina, the University of Texas, and Vanderbilt _ months in Ecuador in the study of an Indian com- 
University, area study training concerned primarily - munity | and will return to residence in September, 
with Middle America has been expanded. An inter- 1949. 
_ departmental program leading to a master’s degree  _—~Philip Selznick, Instructor in Sociology, has been 
in Latin-American studies is now being offered. Dr. — _ granted a leave of absence to work with the Rand r 
Arden R. King, all members of the Department of 2h Ralph Turner, who completed his doctorate at 
Sociology and Anthropology contribute directly to the University of ‘Chicago in 1948, has joined the 
_— program, along with staff members in the De- i: Department as Instructor in Sociology, and John > : 
partments of History, Spanish, Political Science, James, candidate for the doctorate at the Uni- 
and Economics. Of special relevance to this pro- 2 versity of Washington, be been appointed Visiting — 
gram are two courses taught by Dr. Biesanz on in Sociology. 
_ the sociology of contemporary Middle America, one * ‘Two papers were recently issued in the University 
Dr. Wauchope on pre-Columbian civilizations Publications in Culture and Society: “The Adminis- 
; : nd the present-day Indians of Middle America, and _ tration of Justice to Minority Groups in Los An- 
one by Dr. King on South American Indians. = —_—sgeeles”:~ by E. M. Lemert and J. Rosberg, and “A  . 
ss Staff members in the Department of Sociology Controlled Attitude-Tension Survey” by Leonard 
and Anthropology now include: Professors Cute Bloom. Two additional monographs, one on the — 
- zB Glick, Robert Wauchope, and Logan Wilson; — TVA by Philip Selznick and the other on the socio- 
q - Associate Professors John Biesanz, Harlan W. Gil- economic aspects of the removal and aioe 
_ ‘more, and William L. Kolb; Assistant ‘Professor — of Japanese Americans by Leonard — and a 
Arden R. King; and Mrs. Doris Griscom and Miss Riemer, we be published in the - 
undergraduate majors in either sociology or anthro- of Michigan. The A Anti- Defamation 
? _ pology and to the master’s degree in sociology are League of B’nai B’rith has established a Sigmund 
offered in the Department. == Livingston Fellowship at the University of Michigan, 
7 ne Dr. Wilson and Dr. Kolb are collaborating on = for the purpose of encouraging research in problems — 
_— book, Sociological Analysis: An Introductory Case- of minority groups. The stipend is $2000 for the 
book, soon to be published by Harcourt, Brace academic year. Holders of the fellowship will be 
& Co. expected to do a research project in the general 
Wauchope has recently published a mono- field of minority problems. They may or may not 
Bee graph, Excavations at Zacualpa, Guatemala. It is take academic courses in addition. Candidates may q ; 


one of the series of publications brought out by be either at the pre-doctoral or post-doctoral level. 

the Middle American Research Institute of Tulane — Applications for the academic year 1949-50 should ¥ 

University, of which Dr. Wauchope is the Director. — be made to the Department of Sociology before _ 
Dr. Biesanz, who came to Tulane in February, — March 1, 1949. Dr. G. Edwin Swanson is holding _ 
1948 from the University of Pittsburgh, spent the the fellowship for the present academic year. __ 
_ summer of 1948 in Panama completing the research | Professor Theodore M. Newcomb will teach a 
for a social survey of Panama and the Canal Zone. ~ ‘the University of Minnesota during the Summer 


King taught at the University of 1949, teaching Social and Per- 


during the summer session of 1948. sonality and Culture 
Miss Apple, formerly of the University of Texas, rt 
joined the Department in September, 1948. University Mc- 
University a California, Los Angeles. The Sociology in September with the rank of 
: Regents of the University of California have fessor. He will do some teaching and conduct re- 
_ thorized the Department of Anthropology and So- search in the field of rural health. Sys + 
ciology to grant the doctorate in sociology, in Mr. John B. Mitchell joined the staff this fall 
and in the two fields combined. an Instructor part-time. He comes from Louisiana 
- number of graduate assistantships, carrying a ‘State University where he received the M.A. de- _ 
ame of $1200, will be available for the year Bree writing a thesis on the population of Arkansas, 
— 1949-50, and applications should be made to the his native state. He is teaching two sections of the — 


Chairman of the Department, Professor ‘Harry introductory course and studying toward the doc- 

Professor Hoijer has returned to residence after Dr. Lawrence Hepple is some preliminary 
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i "$100,000 payable over a period of five years, for 


Great Region” by Walter 
Rowlands; “The Upper Great Plains’ by Elmer | and appreciation of the talents and interests of car 


a 


social aspects of health and medical care. In addi- 


his second manuscript dealing with low in- and comments on his contribution 


come farmers in four Missouri counties. This one sociology. 


describes their contacts with sources from which 
scientific information on agriculture and home eco- = 


Mr. C. L. Gregory is studying certain changes ARTHUR JAMES TODD, 1 as 


_ the Wappapello flood control dam in southeastern — he passing of Professor Arthur James Todd 
- Missouri 8 years ago. He is also attempting to , in Boston, on November 21, 1948, removed a 


further refine the methodology used to determine “beloved friend and stimulating teacher from 
the field of American scholarship. Born in 


Plans are now being Jaid for an experimental California in 1878, he showed a persistent 


i study of general morbidity in the farm population youthfulness ; and usefulness to the " which YF 


of Missouri by the use of small sample ‘methods, — belied his years. __ ear) 
Field work will probably begin about April 1, He received his formal education at the Uni- 
1949. The project is a cooperative one with he versity of California and Yale University. He 


Division of Farm Population and Rural Life, also studied at the Universities of Aix-Marseilles, 


fA Itural Eco: ics, U. S. D rtment — 
of Paris and Munich. After five years in social 


work during which he became Chief Probation 


‘poo of North Carolina. Dr. Cecil Sheps Officer of San Francisco, he entered the teach- 
of the School of Public Health has been appointed ing profession as a member of the department 
Research Associate in the Institute for Research in i of sociology at the University of Illinois in 1911. 
Social Science. His field of research will be the s In 1914 he became professor of sociology and 

head of department at the University of Pitts- 
tion, it is expected that this appointment will facili-_ : burgh, after which he was director of the cur- — 
tate interdisciplinary research in such fields as hous- riculum in social work at the University of 
ing and urbanization. Dr. Sheps has the M.D. de- -Minnesota for four years. In “1919 he became 
gree from the _ University of Manitoba and the — 

director of industrial relations for B. Kuppen- 


M.P.H. degree from Yale where he engaged in 
urban ecological research under Maurice Davie. heimer & Co., a position which he held for six : 


_ The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant 4 


were residents of Hull Hous. = 


the development of an interdisciplinary research pro- of He taught in Northwestern University School — 

-gram at the Institute for Research in Social Science. of Commerce from 1919 to 1925, in which -_ 7 

he accepted the chairmanship of the new de- 
University of Wisconsin. As a part of its Cen- partment of sociology in the College of Li- 


celebration the University of Wisconsin  beral Arts and retained this position until his’ 
sponsoring a Symposium on American Regionalism 
to be of en Agel sees. The retirement in 1943. Under his leadership the 


major sections of the symposium include: The Con- staff to 

cept of Regionalism; Historic Regions of the United mem rs, exclusive of the staff of a graduate 

States; Regionalism in American Culture; The — - Division of Social Work, an outgrowth of the 
_ Regional Concept : as a Practical Force. Of particular _ department. His policy was directed toward . 
maintenance of a balanced program of teaching 

and research in theoretical and applied fields 

“The T.V.A.” by Gordon Clapp; q a and among the several schools of thought. He 


constantly strove to develop opportunities for 


Starch; “The Promise of Regionalism” by Howard h 
is colleagues. He encouraged community 
| Odum and “The Limitations of Regionalism” by a. by students and staff, and set an 
“Losi symposium is open to the publi example 
and interest cial scientists diall t 
« His special fields of teaching and publication 
Dr, A. John E. Owen, 466 were in the history of the family and in theories 

West 35th Street, Los Angeles 7, California, is pre- of social progress. During his year a ; 
paring a biography of the late Dr. Ellwood, and _ havigation, his volume in the latter field ex- 7 
requests that members of the American Sociological tended his reputation throughout the Orient. 
‘Society acquainted with Dr. Ellwood ond his Be Besides numerous asticies, his publications in- 


years. During this period he and Mrs. Todd cea 


= 


ociate i study of the rural church situation in Shelby county. send to the above address such biographical in- - 
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clude The Scientific. Spirs and Social Work, Club of Chicago a and as president of the Amer- 
_ Three Wise Men of the East, The Seculariza- ican Association of Amateur Art Clubs. 
_ tion of Domestic Relations, Industry and So- __ Following his retirement, he continued “his 
ciety. He directed a major survey of the Wel- active work as special examiner for the War 
fare Federation of New York City and of Com- Labor Board, and later became manager of the 7 
munity Chests elsewhere; he was editor of the Washington office of the Christian Science : Com- 
‘unique five- volume Recreation Survey of Chi- mittee or Publications. 8 
cago (1937- 40). His charm as a public speaker During all these years he maintained close : 
i a placed him under constant demands; he es- Aa ‘contacts with many of his former students 
_ teemed literary quality in students’ work and — throughout the world. There was no diminu- 
=f exemplified it in his own style. are Tee Wah tion in his loyalty to the ideal of enlightened 
Among the many professional organizations s citizenship which he had set for himself, and 
of which he was a member, are the American which expressed itself through all his writings — 
_ Sociological Society, the American Association of and activities. He believed in people, and . 
~ University Professors, the American Institute of d will be long remembered by them for his in- q 
Criminal Law and Criminology, Internationaler telligence, optimism, courage, and integrity; 
ne Verein, the Chicago Recreation — his friendship and gracious hospitality. He was 
Commission. He served as” a member of the a worthy representative . of the tradition which — 


ws 


board of directors of many social in assigns to university professors and administra- | 
-_ various communities in which he lived. _tors the role of cultured gentlemen and scholars, a 
ence he was active in the Business Men’s Art Eliot 
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Family and Civilisation. Carte C. Zim- ‘The critical chapters (1-4) make a tremend-— 


ERMAN. New York: Harper and Brothers, » ous to-do of demolishing once more the evolu- 


1947. x 829 pp. $6.00. Liew ‘Wax tionary school of anthropology. Modern anthro- 
iminu- When an author ‘dismisses his predecessors. Pologists of the Boas school and their descend- 
ntened | as lacking in logical, meaningful, and causal = will be surprised to hear that the evolu- 

tionary achoot has dominated family — 


analysis and states that the purpose of his book 
4+ to fill in these discrepancies, most scientific- — 
ally persons in uae field are immediately (p. 62). Leslie White will — 
alerted - Zimmerman does this. He proposes’ ested, too. (This makes how many reputations 
four ideals of perfect sociological analysis: - attempted on the repudiation of the evolutionary | 
criticism, history, thoughtful a: nalysis, and causal To most modern sociologists, re-thrash- 
analysis. These constitute the raison d’étre of ing these old straws at this late date seems about _ 
his work (p. 17). useful as attacking windmills and scarcely 
Before examining “the execution of these a partial repayment to society for its faith 
ideals, one or two minor matters deserve com- in social science. _ Modern sociologists are not 
‘ment. The conjugal family, Zimmerman tells us, ‘3 much interested in theories of the origin and — 
supposed to be a family type in which a_ evolution of the family, it is true. If they in-— 
. married pair abstain from having children, or = troduce such materials it is only as a gesture of _ 


i at least give most of their time and attention ‘Tespect to an old academic tradition. The dis- Be 


to their marriage and little or none to the cussions of preliterate peoples which reat 
; pat -child relationship” (p. 2). A student who sociologists include in their works are not meant 
_ wrote that on an examination would flunk the to explain the modern family but simply to test 
esti in any standard college course. The hypotheses, to document the tremendous vari- 
conjugal family is distinguished from the con-' ability possible in the organization of family 
~ sanguineal in that husband-wife ties are closer — 4 behavior, or to give perspective. It is, more- 
| than blood ties, but there is no abatement in — ths a strange brand of evolutionary theory — 
parent-child emphasis. (See Margaret Mead in of the family that Zimmerman attacks. It goes 
| Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vol. 6: back to the rath or 13th century, got afr 
x pp. 66-67). The Christian version of the domes- _ footing with the rise of nationalism, so that 
tic family, which Zimmerman admires, is a a ‘modern thinking about the family, other than 
— family. _ Husbands are instructed to the scholasticism of the Christian church, has 
cleave their wives. Zimmerman speaks of been largely a product of the 
| 4 “polygamy and - polyandry” (p. 56) when he — (p. 21). The aura of critical learning achieved a 
P means polygyny and polyandry. Although not by listing names and documents at great length — 
erroneous, it is certainly quaint and anachronis- ~ sometimes proves to be spurious. For example, = 
- to use the term “barbarian” as Zimmerman in criticizing Bachofen, Maine, and Spencer, 
q does consistently throughout the book when who used a good deal of anthropological data, _ 
speaking of the preliterate peoples who filtered Zimmerman says: “What of history? What 
in and later invaded the Roman Empire. A about the Council of Trent, the Lateran Coun- 
much more puzzling semantic usage is Zim- cil? What about Pierre Lombard, St. Thomas 
merman’s application of the term “negation-— Aquinas, barbarian law, the Corpus Juris Civilis 
ists” to those who believe in “the perpetual of the Roman Empire, St. Augustine, Mani- — 
Tee of new types of families” (p. 22). —_ early Roman codes, the Roman 


There is no harm, of course, in calling such Twelve Tables, the early Roman gens organi- 
people negationists, but it is not a logical choice — zation and rule, the Greek family of Plato, 
son is an arch- negationist; for few men have 
devoted more time and energy to seeking work- Pericles’ time, the family as seen 


cases of the late Greek orators, the family i in 


of terms. It is interesting, too, that J. K. + ‘Aristotle, Demosthenes, Xenophon, the law 
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and development of cannon law in the Latin is, therefore, not 

church; the experience of cannon law in the in needed” (p. 16). It is quite true that the factory 
Greek Orthodox, Slavic, and Byzantian system does not need the family, as the : domes- 

x & churches? How about the Slavic barbarian tic system of industry did, simply as a techni- 

family; the family brought into Europe by the que of production. So far as the factory as a 

_ Mongol invasions; the family of the heroic production unit is concerned, it doesn’t make 
legends of all European peoples, whether Beo- : any difference what kind of family produces _ 


tions of northern Europe? How about the Vedic competent and efficient. This is not at all in- 


- 3 wulfian England or the other great folk crea- ¥ _ the people who work in it, so ) long as they are | 


_ hymns, _ the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and - consistent with the equally important fact that 
& history and legends of China?” (pp. 9-10). a children, as distinguished from factories, may 
This sounds very impressive until one reads the need families very much. Anna Freud has ll 

the next sentence. “These are a few of the ented this thoroughly in her Jnfants without 
many high lights in the family that belong to _ Families. These do not seem, therefore, to fi ; 


the actual history of our people, five and ten 3 haphazard generalizations, as Zimmerman al- 
thousand years ago” (p. 10). (Didn’t anyone ~ leges, nor even inconsistent. As one more evi- 
in Widener or Harvard Law libraries catch that _ dence of lack of logical, meaningful, and causal 


one?) analysis of the family, Zimmerman tells us that 


_ in his predecessors as follows: “Aristotle’s dic- 7 might be a changing element in social change— _ 
tum that if children did not love their parents — a result at one time, a cause at another” (p. 16). 
and family members, they would love no one | = I submit, in all humility, that I devoted 2 


_ Zimmerman illustrates the absence of logic “nowhere has it been suggested that the family — 4 


but themselves and would have caused ‘them — whole chapter to this point in my own book on 
[family sociologists] to stop and realize = = family? And I am sure I was not the te 
in the absence of strong external forces, no hu- Numerous other illustrations could be given *. ; 
man society could long exist. If they had ob- show the tenor of Zimmerman’s critical con-— 
served this fact carefully, that the attachments tributions but these are probably enough. In 


basic to human society all arise and take their my own opinion, when they are not re- a 7 


orientation from the human family, they could | of old criticisms, they are arrogant (as when 
have found the key to an understanding of he uses quotation marks around “thinkers” ~ 
_ family types” (p. 13). . I confess that after five  ferring to the eighteenth century ema 
readings, the logic of these two sentences escapes on page 6, or contemptuous class 
‘me completely. It seems, however, from the “skip it,” “mix it up with something else, mis- 
context that if sociologists had followed this interpret it, and call it the same thing,” “for- 
“di logic they would have come to the conclusion get it”—for those he disagrees" with), inac- 
(which, as a matter of fact, they did come to) a (see above), and not very meaningful. + 
_ that when the state is weak, the family is more | With respect to the historical chapters (1o- 
: __ likely to be strong, and vice versa (see my 24), most of us have not, like Zimmerman, 
_ American Family Behavior, pp. 542-544). ee ‘spent “thousands of hours” mastering the 
_ As evidence of the lack of logical, meaningful, world’s recorded literature on the human family i 
and causal analysis of the family, Zimmerman — (p ix), so that we cannot criticize his use of 
cites the following illustration. “Most sociol- this material with assurance. But if he uses it~ 
* attribute it [the alleged break-up of the as carelessly as he uses materials we are familiar 
" family] to the industrial system, which | with and can therefore check, one’s confidence 
claim does not require family unity any longer; in his entire system disappears. For example, 
_ yet they do not find the industrial system op- Zimmerman describes Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
posed to the family. But on the other hand, the New World, in which through “a perfect con- 
- human characteristics which they allege are _ trol of sex, love, reproduction, and physical life, i 
being destroyed by the break-up of the family _ all morals change to functions, and one only — 
_ evidently need familism, if this causal analysis performs the functions (whether of mistress, w 
| true. Thus we have, on the one hand, an entertainer, reproducer, or mother) according 
. which is breaking up because it is ; to scientific biological determinants, as do > 


not needed, and, on the other, a great many bees in a hive. Whether one will be a worker, — 


_ juveniles who are breaking up because they do 2. 


a queen, or a drone is determined beforehand © . 
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BOOK | OK REVIEWS 
the chemical type of feeding given the larva a new one (“of the total 
This bee-ant sociology of the family is the power in the society, how much belongs to the 4 
- jsvitable result of the evolutionary hypothesis. family? Of the total amount of control of 
_.. The bee-ant sociology of the family is the action in the society, how much is left for the ] 
most popular and largely the only present family?”) and function (“What role does the 7 
school” ’ (pp. 56-57). Again, according to the family play in the total business of society?” : 2 
evolutionary school (to which practically all — (p. 125). On the basis of these criteria, Zim- 
S sociologists belong, p. 44), “the future must merman distinguishes three types of families, 
contain the ‘free’ faraily idealized by Ogburn, the trustee, the domestic, and the atomistic. 
: a Folsom, Bebel, Goodsell, and even, in his old The trustee family is essentially what we are a 
_ ‘age, Westermarck. There must be no social accustomed to think of as the Grossfamilie or 
bonds and n no social | organization. Persons the the domestic family is the hus- 
t-child, or Klein- or Sonder - 
Folsom, and Goodsell held such notions. It . 2 of human nature; the atomistic Family is one. 
happens that we know these people and know’ in which the family as such has little power 
that they do not. But suppose the names had and few functions and the individual is freed — 
been Desocrates, Itotle, or Plathenes—names from family bonds. All three types may and do 
we were not familiar with. We would not have co-exist (pp. 120, 121, 151). In the United 
been able to correct the wrong impression. If States at the present time the urban a 
Zimmerman can be so irresponsible in areas family is atomistic, farm and tural families are 
where we can check him, we have to be cautious domestic, mountain families of the southern 
about his handling of data where we cannot and eastern highlands are trustee (p. 131). (As 
him a matter of fact, at least ‘sixty American 
Tam in no position to challenge as an = families, according to Ferdinand Lundberg, 


| 


~ the historical data which Zimmerman brings to __ wield power greater than corporations, and cer- a 
his subject. Yet when I consider what vast tainly greater than the power of the mountain _ 
_ quantities of painstaking research are necessary families of the southeast). Usually the different — 

to inform us about our own family and how types predominate in different historic times. = = 
little we know scientifically even with all our And Zimmerman traces all three in Greek, ae ‘ 
research, I feel very hesitant about accepting man, and Western Europen cultures (chapters 
any — historical documents as scientific data. The atomistic family has characterized 
They are likely to be statocentric, highly selec- western culture since the 18th century with its 
tive, biased and, even with the best intentions, emphasis on individualism. In the 19th century, — 
incomplete. Most documentation deals with individualism, statism, and evolutionary 
| upper class families. What about the family life gressivism, produced atomism in its extremest _ wy, 
slaves and other non-privileged peoples? Even form (p. 578). 
| in our own carefully documented society, what § After his schematic presentation of the his- 
proportion of families are there of the different tory of the three family types in Greece, Rome, 
types which Zimmerman differentiates? Literary and modern times, Zimmerman turns his at- 
and legal documents from Greece and Rome __ tention to a somewhat different, though related, 
are interesting sources of incomplete informa- concept, that of familism (Chapter 26). “AL 
tion, they are not good enough for scientific though he nowhere specifically defines familism, _ 
generalization. Many of us do not share Zim- ; he describes it and tells us that it is based on bine: 
merman’s confidence in them: “Nowhere in hu- the birth rate (p. 700): childbearing is funda- __ 
man knowledge is there as tested and reliable a ; mental to it (p. 697 ff). You cannot understand 
totality of cultural data as that which has passed — L it from the outside, you have to experience it 
review in these pages” (p. 637). After (p. 682). 
all, it will be recalled that the sum of what we ‘Now appears the whole Tendenz of the book. 


really know about Roman history | could, ac- The preliminary analyses of family types are 
Pe to J. H. Robinson, be stated in about _ only incidental to the real thesis, namely that 7 
a dozen pages, associated with the atomistic family is a de- 
thoughtful- analysis ideal is embodied in in familism or desire for large 


£ 


Bsn pe 6-9 in which Zimmerman rejects all and that this decline in the birth rate leads 
past bases of classifying families and introduces — - speed to a downfall of the whole society. 
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REVIEW 


- analyses of the transition from the dominance man suggests, we would have a wena ~—_ 
one family type to another. But the really lem of the first magnitude on our hands. 
: important causal analysis in my opinion is this: young woman marries at 21; let us suppose - 
why is there such a close association between she has her first baby at 23, her second at 25, 
1s high cultural development, the atomistic family, her third at 27. If Zimmerman insists, let us 

and a decline in the birth rate? Why do people M assign her a fourth at 29. By the time she i is 35, 
_ have a high culture but not large families in a her youngest child is in school. She begins to 
4 time of high individualism? Zimmerman believes ‘ have a breathing spell. By the time she is 40, 


it is because they lose faith in family values she begins to have time on her hands. At 45, 


(pp. 684, 704, 782). I should like to propose e the exacting details of motherhood no longer | 
an alternative explanation. Zimmerman points occupy much of her time; if they do, the 
out that most anti-familistic literature has been chances are she is a “mom” with a (maternal) ; 
=? written by non-familistic men (p. 674). So, in made-work psychosis which is bad for her chil- 
fact, has most pro-familistic literature, espe- dren. She is now one of the atomized 


' cially that of the Catholic Church. I do not have so abhorrent to Zimmerman. The only way to 
the data to document the following hypothesis 5 keep her familistically engaged is to have more 
in detail, but the general bases are data widely 7 children—three or four children do not con 


_ known. Practically all great achievement is the _ stitute a life career of familism for a modern — 


at work of non-familistic people. We are familiar — woman. Familism would require nine or ten 


with the phenomenon of able people rising to children per family; that would really consti- 
the top of a social structure but leaving few tute a life work for any woman (a child owl 
progeny. The ambitious have few chive. other year from marriage through the child 
Great artists, scientists, and scholars are not _ bearing years). But consider what such a og 
> usually familistic people. There may be an in- : rate would mean in terms of population growth. 
incomp between — What would we do with all these They 


for its clergy. Plato probably thought so when “The problems that Zimmerman yon are 
he denied familism to his philosopher-kings. Per- apparently two-fold: one has to do with the 
_ haps we purchase our great skyscrapers, bridges, declining birth rate. The answer here is a sci- } 
airplanes, blast furnaces, dams, and other e ax designed population policy (admit- 
achievements with familism. The ambitious tedly more easily prescribed than achieved). The 
other has to do with a decay in the general : 
value system, which Zimmerman claims results 
that 1 most “of Zimmerman’s data a decline in familism. I do not feel as com- 
were » produced in atomistic family times? The petent as Zimmerman to prescribe the answer 
same forces which made great individual this problem because, frankly, I don’t under- 
4 "achievement possible also brought small families stand it. When it is stated in operational terms 7 
as an inevitable concomitant. Familism is rele- — perhaps a solution will be more readily forth- 
gated to the prole-tariat, or urban breeding class. coming. 
_Zimmerman’s prescription for the present ills © So much for the contents of the book. The 
of the family lies “in the making of familism style is turgid, slovenly, often supercilious. He ‘ 


— and childbearing the primary social duties of the tells us, for example, that “the birth rate has — 


citizen” (p. 810). Exactly what this involves dropped rapidly to a negative amount” (p. 
not clear. If it means that everyone should have 793), and I wonder what a negative birth rate 
_ children, it is open to a good deal of : really is. He tells us that “the bulk of the evi- 4 
qualification. Modern women are, so to speak, _ dence points to increasing unhappiness in all 
__ technologically unemployed in the sense that ‘felts of family behavior” (p. 794). I should — 
we do not need all the children they could like very much to know the nature of this — 
‘bear. Many of them are, therefore, like all evidence, where it is, what the rate of increase 
employed people, and emotionally is, and whether. it is the same for parent-child 
_ disturbed. Modern medicine, by keeping alive for husband-wife behavior. Studies of happiness 


both infants and older people, has obviated the and unhappiness in the family are a relatively — 


necessity for a high birth rate. if modem women is the Zim- 
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REVIEWS 
- mena hen. to? Does it go — 20, 30, 50, “It is important that ‘social scientists — 
roo years? I am curious. Zimmerman tells us _ their vital new role, and devote themselves with 
4 that “the creative periods in civilization have .-- singlemindedness to the task of accumu- 
- been , based upon the domestic type” of family lating more verified knowledge and ever sharper 
(Pp 801), which means for Western Europe — engineering tools. The future of civilization, 
3 the 13th through the 18th centuries (p. 139). _ not of mankind, may depend on what they 
- What criteria of creativeness did he use to reach — i can accomplish in the next few decades” (p. 
that conclusion? Again Zimmerman tells us that 305). On this note Mr. Chase concludes his 


’ “anyone who even suggests that the preservation vivid, forceful plea that the social sciences have 


of the familistic system is desirable is simply "attained adequate to solution varied 
considered out of his head by the modern | 
=: ” (p. 807); and the authors of all book, at long last, the cherished goals of many 
modern books on the family, with few excep. a social scientists are so proclaimed that he 
: tim, are such Plutarchs. I am quite certain who runs may read. Mr. Chase frankly is 


viduals _ that neither Folsom, nor Burgess, nor Cavan, , enthused over the actual performances of ool 
way to ) nor Groves, nor Duvall, nor Elmer, nor, in scientists, not merely over their possible future 7 
e more fact, any modern family sociologist takes this ai attainments 

Yt con- attitude. If Zimmerman has run up against | Some thousands of students, who are about to 
nodern such attitudes it is not because he advocates discover The Proper Study of Mankind at the — 
or ten _ familism but because of the way in which he head of lists of required readings, will be sur- 
consti. advocates it. In explaining the transition prised and even thrilled by the straightforward — 


the domestic to the atomistic family, forces — ‘story that professional social scientists _— ; 
outside the family itself operate, and “ “these failed to tell lucidly and simply. The craft of a — 
larger cultural movements are decided by non- skilled writer sweeps away gobbledygook and 
| sociologists” (p. 755). This is, truly, academic pomposity. Even though the title will 


the most staggering conclusion of all. if it appear on some reading lists because a bruised 

means what it seems to mean, the problems of Taha ot ego has found balm in its pages, 

the world are solved. All we have to do is turn students will be directed unerringly to the goals 
~_ everything over to the nonfamily sociologists of “(1) Cultural anthropology, (2) ‘social psy- a 
and let them decide on the large culture move- — chology, (3) sociology, (4) economics, (5) polit- 


"ments of the future. ical science” 48). This” descending hier- 


7 _ Zimmerman does himself a great disservice by - archy of scientific objectivity is no accident; 
‘this carelessness and slovenliness. He produces Chase cites ‘ ‘the consensus of 


reneral 


results 
s com-_ “(which | it is not, unless the Catholic Church is, Chase’ per He differentiates 
inswer too) but because it is baiting of fellow-sociolo- “social science,” from “social science,” in ac- — 
under- _ gists. If this book had appeared anonymously, cordance with his own acknowledgment of | 


or without the prestige of Harvard’s Committee semantic principles. “Scientist, can refer to a 


on Research — in the Social _ Sciences, it might person who practices the scientific method © 


. have been dismissed as pretentious pseudo- ... 3 Scientist, can refer to a person who likes to 

» scholarship; Zimmerman’s claim to having dis- _ think seriously about human problems” (p. 38). 

covered something new, a world that did not In ten theses he presents scientific method, _ 
exist before (p. ix) might have provoked ‘ which he deems identical in the physical sci- 
amusement. The puzzling thing is that this ; ences and in the social sciences. Neither variety 

| manuscript could have passed the editorial of social science belongs with “the humanities, 


Gia, so careful a scientist as F. S. where one sits in an armchair and reads the Be 


Chapin Great Books under the benign smile of Dr. 
BERNARD Hutchins, and where scientific research has no 
‘a The P Pennsylvania State College place, The humanities are noble studies; they 
elevate the mind and often produce great psy- 
ild as 7 The Proper Study of Mankind ... An Inquiry S chological certitude, but . . . the problems they - 
piness— ; into the Science of Human Relations. By solve do not stay solved” (p. 49). Social sci- 
 Sruarr CHASE. New York: Harper and ence,, however, demonstrates its right to the 
Brothers, 1948. Xxx, 311 pp. $3.00 of science producing verifiable data 
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and valid offers ger. sralizations om the various social sciences 

7 _ abundant and well chosen examples of both © “that this reviewer has seen. Mr. Chase regards 
attainments, these statements as verified. The list is impres- 
_ The Proper Study of Mankind is attributed — sive, and even if verification be less impeccable 
to an invitation, by representatives of the than the author belives, most social scientists 
Social Science Research Council and of the would agree that atomic bombs could be 
: _ Carnegie Corporation, to “run a kind of chain scrapped if all rulers and administrators took © 


re} 


and compass line across the whole front of the these generalizations deeply to heart. - de: 
‘sciences devoted to human relations”—  Admiration of the quality of reporting and of are 
hardest assignment to date . . . and the mest the essential soundness of Mr. Chase’s enthusi-— 
_ rewarding.” Materials were assembled by inter- asms need not carry with it acceptance of all of 7 7 he 
_ Viewing social scientists, a questionnaire, visits his evaluations of the findings of social scientists. fre 
to universities, and going “through enough — A work that presents so fairly and skillfully -_ - : abs 
monographs, books, articles, and document to concepts of so many writers tempts a reviewer ff = 
provide material, including the personal inter- : venture upon a critique of each point of view q iz sch 
; views, for nearly three thousand 5 by 8 cards reported. This would be unfair to Mr. Chase _ bec 
-,..4a total field wider than I had ever dreamed” and brutally unjust to the reader of the review. — : “Cl 
(pp. xv-xvii). Appended to the foreword are a: Since Mr. Chase endorses as well as reports, S lag 
a seventy-two names of eminent social scientists i however, it is proper to suggest that some of the 4 4 Wh 
are 


. in token of appreciation. The foreword also concepts and conclusions be taken with a grain 4 
the plan of the book: “First, a con- salt. It is easy to mistake “social science,” 


natural and the social science field. Second, a 


of the field, especially . . . where re- of reporting that the general trend of 
Le sults could be expected to stand up” (p. xviii). among social scientists is followed accurately. — | rew 
Third, implications and conclusions; with frank That the present reviewer looks askance at the tific 


attention to averting the suicide of mankind. bandwagon is a fact that others must appraise. 
Science indeed i is one , and ‘its method—o observa 


in its author. Faithfully it presents the domi- — sciences. The generalizations of the social sci- 
— points of view and most admired findings ences, however, are of a different order 
of “social science,” more vividly than the pro- “laws” in the physical sciences. In the social — 
fessional scientists have done. The dust jacket sciences related phenomena are associated via 
, ia lists The Proper Study of Mankind among its the intangible but all-important phenomena of 
_ publisher’s “Textbooks in Sociology.” It is a~ human response to stimulation. In the physical — 
be “good textbook, although it lacks the footnotes, sciences, however, the discovery and measure- — 

_ bibliography, and aids for intellectually crippled ment of ~ dynamic equivalence provides the 

¢ 

pedagogues that traditional textbooks provide. criterion of relationship between phenomena. 
Professors can afford to dangle this book before Hence theories of probability, of sampling, “a 


ro students and allow those who rise to the bait of causation require special analysis and qualifi- fram 
ae decoy their fellows. = =~ cation when used in the social sciences. Social the 
Mr. Chase leans heavily on Messrs. Young and scientists are prone to resort to an- peter 
Dollard (who inspired the book), on Linton’ assen 
Study of Man, on the _Leighton’s The dynamic inequivalence analogies cc 
Governing of Men, on Wesley Mitchell, William most treacherous. aro. 
Ogburn, the Lynds, “James West,” Elton Mayo ~The social sciences likewise suffer from facile concl 
plus Roethlisberger and Dickson, Flanagan’s reification of abstractions without ‘safficient called 
tests for aviators, Lloyd Warner’s Yankee City analysis of their origin. The culture concept is a ; the si 
a series | Roper and Gallup polls, and various case in point. Mr. Chase rightly accords the — _ Widel 
other justly- -renowned investigators. He is metic- - general idea top place in the findings of social i — 
—ulous in acknowledgement to each individual, science; he accepts the majority view of the | nique: 
though some readers will wish he had cited matter and does not perceive that Culture is an samp! 


This book presents the most inclusive list of many a debate 
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in the course of which all Parties lose sight i _ sinister, devious, and racketeer- minded une 
the: biological fact of a living, | growing, self- devour its contents eagerly. Its well-intentioned © 
_— regulating, self- -stimulating, eternally varying generalizations would be tested in practice by 
and learning dynamic vortex that is called homo, r the latter group—not to benefit mankind, but — 
7 and lapse into The Humanities as Mr. Chase to line their own pockets and deflate the suckers. — 
_ defines them. Strictly, there is no Culture; there Here is the crux of the matter, so subtly ignored 
are only human organisms behaving. “The pat- in Mr. Chase’s heartening enthusiasm. If there 
terns of their activities and thoughts are earned, be laws of society, what happens when the wrong 
hence cultural; these patterns do not exist apart ‘a parties discover and apply them first? Is the 
se people in action. Culture is a convenient : failure to discover unvarying laws in the social i 


abstraction, but convenience hardly meets the sciences a token of an eternal possibility of 
requirements of validity imposed in “social human freedom? Mr. Chase almost grasps this . >. 
— science,.” If this be even slightly valid cn point in Chapter 6, but he misses it in his reach 4] 


; | becomes of cultural lag, in which “parts” of for the emotional security of “scientific law.” = 
§ “Culture” fail to cohere and which assumes that _ Mr. Chase seems a bit more clear-eyed whe 

lagging ‘ ‘parts” sooner or later “catch up”? he turns to the economic and political sciences. 
_ What of the exponential law of cultural change; Here he has a keen nose for “social science,” — 


are the measurements on which it rests genuine and i is sensitive to discrepancies of doctrine cd 


i m restated soundly or must they be scrapped? and psychology with the arsenal of critical —- 
Sampling theory is subject to strictures — sight that he marshalls against economics and © 
_larly derived. The election returns of November political science! Mr. Chase is less naive, but 

_ 2, 1948 probably led Mr. Chase to wish he might still reminiscent of the prominent physician 
rewrite some of this book. The issues of scien- who acknowledged in wistful seriousness an in- 
_ tific method, however, strike deeper than the troduction to an anthropologist: “Ah yes! You 
_ wisecracks that Messrs. Roper and Gallup—and are an anthropologist—one of the only group of | 

perhaps Mr. Chase—must face. Are sampling x -men who might be trusted with power to rule!” 
aie techniques, amply verified in the sampling of If this brilliant book is less critical of some social “ 
ocial q __ physical dimensions, equally valid in the study sciences than of others, its author will probably — 
human behavior? Is measurement ‘of be- be glad to apply his own exhortation to beware 

ff havior pseudo-measurement? Are data of be- gar argon 


of speculations garbed- in scientific jargon. 
havior | valid under limited circumstances, ond - Eternal vigilance is the price of scientific in- 


from 


vie under other—perhaps discoverable—circum- tegrity. His own chapter on economic theory 

of stances? Answers to these questions hinge upon strikes the pertinent note, and emphasizes the 

sical 7 _ the facts of dynamic inequivalence of —— Se every human situation. By this _ 
a and response, and upon full understanding of logic, some of his other generalizations could be © : 


- + 


sure- 
what C. J. Herrick called “individual modi- re- inspected: “Tf we come to realize that eco- 


nena. fiability in behavior.” nomics is only one aspect of the science of man, 
and These queries are relevant to a proposal closely allied with both the culture concept 
alifi- framed in the light of acceptance of some of and social psychology, we will abandon quixotic — a 
ocial e the doctrines questioned above: “Let a com- quests for perfect markets, perfect equilibria, . 
petent group of social scientists be financed to perfect revolutions, perfect states, and con-— 
Ss centrate on techniques to halt this depression, 7 


» to compare them carefully and find the com- < curb that inflation, eliminate malnutrition here, 
mon denominators, together with outstanding adjust factory conditions to workers there, raise 4 
facile conclusions. Let a clear, brief book be written, living standards as the curve of technology 
cient called Manual for Ciy Managers, summarizing (Pp. 199). 


assemble all the Middletowns so far recorded, 


reviewer does not grant—that sampling tech- ‘i 
isan | ‘amples to a manual for all Middletowns, 
a manual still might fail of its purpose. From The Meaning of Human History. By Morris a 
3 bitter experience this reviewer is convinced that vid CoHEN. La Salle, Illinois: ~—r Court, 1947. 
many wise and honest administrators would miss — aif a 


 Doveras G. Harinc a. 
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_ our admiration and applause. For example: “If_ 
Civilization. By Georce Sarton. New Y: ork: reject Hegel’s claim, which identifies the his- 


_ Henry Schuman, 1948. ‘ix, 197 pp. - $3. 00. 73 torical with the logical, we have also to reject 
4g There is little doubt that the late Morris the empiricist’s position that we must confine 
Raphael Cohen was one of the most learned men a to facts, disregarding all ideas or gen- 4 
: : of his time. Certainly he surpassed most of his eral conceptions.” Again, on a different subject: — : 


_ philosophic colleagues both in the range of his “Much of what is said about the spirit of an age 


- erudition and in the acuity of his intelligence. is transcendental nonsense.” Again: “Men very [RS 
5 a So brilliant was he that long before his death — often profess ideas which do not seem to affect — st 
_ stories about him, some of them surely apocry- their conduct in any noticeable way.” Again: ‘ Db 
a phal, had begun to circulate a1 among his students “The impossibility of achieving absolute cer. JR 
ia acquaintances and even among those who tainty does not excuse us from the quest for eC 
_ had never known him—as they have about other wisdom.” Again: “A consistent denial of the § | = 
teachers Woodbridge and the reality of the causal relation in human 
“feat Sociologists have an especial reasonto fiairs would leave us no means of realizing pth 
be grateful to him, not only for his Reason and — _ any of our purposes.” Again, and this is espe- [BR sy 
Nature but also for his perfect gem of an cially ‘relevant to a current school of socio- 


= on the scientific method in the Encyclo- logical theory: “It is an illusion to suppose that — 
_— paedia of the Social Sciences, an article which we do things for intended ends.” And again: ; 
continues to merit regular rereading and con- “It is curious that those who insist that human 
stant study. In this connection one remembers | ideas cannot influence the course of history are 
particularly his insistence, repeated in this almost continually complaining of how people 
_ volume, that no advanced science can remain are misled by false views.’ ae “Siba 
_ in_ the statistical stage, unless it wishes to sur- The temptation to quote, as can be seen, is 
- the quest for causes. = = | ~~ ome to which few reviewers of this book can fail — 
_ The publication of the Cares Lectures, which to succumb. Taken as a whole, this performance — 
a _ Professor Cohen gave in 1944 on the meaning of Professor Cohen is something of a disap- 
of human history, is thus an event of major  pointment, a disappointment for which - it is 
importance. It is the third of his posthumous difficult to assess the reasons. One reason may — 
_ works (fourth if one counts the Holmes-Cohen be that Cohen, for all of his learning, does not ; 
‘correspondence recently edited by his son), and seem to be au courant with contemporary 
‘ in it he brings his powerful intellect to bear _ Seti literature. He indulges in some wise. 


- upon those basic problems which concern his- observations on sociological matters but they = 
_ tory, philosophy, and sociology alike. A list of are, for the most part, of an elementary kind. — 
_ the chapter titles affords a good indication of | Another reason may be that there is little in the : 
its contents: The Task of the Historian, Meta- book which one could not have anticipated from § 
~ - physics and History, Importance and Possibility _ c the author’s earlier writings and in this sense it 
in History, The Linkage of Human Events, The contributes nothing to the advancement of his 
Geographic Factor in History, The Biologic own philosophy. And yet, it must immediately 
_ Element in History, Great Men in History, The be said that if the book is a disappointment it is - ~poir 


Institutional Approach to History, Patterns of only because its author’s name is M. R. Cohen. scie 

3 Historic Development, and The Tragic View of Any other name on the title page would surely pris 

History. All of these subjects, except perhaps elicit a different response. We have doubtless ~ipers 

— the first and last, are of immediate relevance come to expect too much from Professor Cohen’ : gists 

to sociology. It is important, therefore, to note and it comes therefore as something of a sur- his ' 
what Professor Cohen has to say about them. be prise that he did not achieve, in a sociological “the 
rs ‘The genius of this book, however, does not field which was not after all his specialty, the worl 
_ reside in its thesis. Indeed, it cannot be said that _ brilliance and originality which he exhibited in to si 


_ Cohen espouses a thesis here, except perhaps his work on logic, on the philosophy of science, 
- for his scepticism concerning the discovery of © on law, and i in his posthumous essays on public 
general laws of historical development, a scepti- questions. 
somewhat inconsistent with his support of George Sarton, ‘author of the second 
id a. an endeavor to construct a philosophy of history under review, has, like Cohen, exerted his prin- 
a and his own attempt to discern sociological 4 nRemnee upon a small and almost secret — 


constants. It is, rather, its Separate insights - 
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History of the famous project which the concepts, “theories, and philosophical 


7 
4 is now completed through the fourteenth of roughly fifty outstanding sociologists, Pro 

reject ; ‘3 century, the founder of Jsis, and an historian of | fessor Barnes and his collaborators have indeed 

onfine | culture whose name must be placed in the very — produced a monumental work. With the excep- 

gen first rank, along with those of Lynn Thorndike tion of two brief introductory chapters 

ibject: — and Preserved Smith. The essays presented 4 ‘social: thought before Comte and tw 

an age this book, the keynote volume of a new Life of | chapters on Italian theorists (Pareto, 

n very” Science Library, are all reprinted from various Vaccaro, Gini, and Sighele) and applied 

affect — sources, and carry an appreciative introduction — ology in England (Geddes and Branford), every 

Again: by Max H. Fish. chapter is a scholarly statement and appraisal 

e cer "Beautifully conceived and beautifully of the works of one theorist. Avoiding the Pro- 

st for ecuted, these essays touch upon a variety crustean method of fitting writers into ‘ ‘schools 

of the > subjects, among them cultural resistance to the of thought,” editor Barnes has simply classi- — 

human [ff spread of knowledge (as seen, for example, in’ fied them - pioneers, Germanic, non-Germanic 

alizing — _ the diffusion of Arabic numerals and the lite = post-Spencerian English, and Ameri- 

espe system), the relation of the history of art tothe can Regrettably, this framework provides but a_ 

socio- : history of medicine, the history of science, East- _ tenuous structural relationship between the Parts 

se that ern and Western contributions to the develop- and widely varying significance in the order of 

again: y ment of science, and a plan for the establish- presentation of men within each Part. To wit: 

human _ ment of an institute for the history of science Part I is a chronologically arranged report on _ 

ry are and civilization. Included also are essays on four social thought beginning with Hesiod and end- i - 
people men, Leonardo da Vinci, Evariste ing: with St. Simon. Part II, labeled “The 

Galois, Ernest Renan, and Herbert Spencer. In Pioneers of Sociology,” begins logically with 

een, is all of them, on whatever subject, Professor Comte and Spencer and continues with Morgan, | a 
an fail Sarton gives a constant and benign emphasis to Sumner, Ward, and Gumplowicz. Part III, : 
mance ‘the humanistic of the history of headed “Leading Sociologists in Germanic Coun- 

is Here is evidence, if be nee needed, that Wiese, Max Weber, Troeltsch, Sombart, Oppen- 

n may George Sarton is no narrow chronicler of names heimer, Alfred Weber, Freyer, Ratzenhofer, 

ves not ae dates, inventions and discoveries. And here if Spann, and Stein. Part IV, titled “Continental — , 

porary evidence too of the remarkably close connec- European Sociology in -non-Germanic Coun- 

e wise tion between the history of science and or tries,” includes Novicow, Kovalevsky, Fouillée, ~ 

t If August Comte be considered the founder Tarde, LeBon, ‘Durkheim, deGreef, Pareto, 

» kind. of sociology so also, as Professor Sarton says Loria, Vaccaro, Gini, Sighele, and Posada. Part 
in the in so many words, is he the founder of the »: _V, “English Sociologists since Spencer,” intro- — 7 

ifrom J history of science. Sarton himself, in contrasting duces Kidd, Hobhouse, Westermarck, Briffault, 


ense it his own view with that of his illustrious prede- Geddes, Branford, Wallas, and Toynbee. ‘Part _*) 


of his cessor, Tannery, says that he attaches “Sociological Theory in America, 
diately importance ‘to the “psycho- sociological cludes the roster with Giddings, Small, Thomas, 
ntitis ‘point of view,” and suggests that the history of Stuckenberg, Ross, Cooley, Ellwood, Hayes, 
Cohen. science, rightly pursued, isa sociological enter- Sorokin, and Cornejo. To American sociologists, 


surely = The essays in this book give a sociological almost all of these writers, excepting Posada 
ubtless perspective to science and help us, as sociolo- and Cornejo, are fairly well known. Hence_ 
Cohen’ sists, to see what Alfred North Whitehead, in z there is little in the subject matter to ‘deserve : 
a sur- _ his valedictory lectures at Harvard, used to call the acclaim accorded to new discoveries. Yet, 


logical 4 “the inter-relatedness of things.” Like all of the the traditional cliché about the well- “known old — f 
ty, the works of George Sarton, they help us not only and the superficial new does not apply. With | ; ' 
ited in to see but to understand. but few lapses, the familiar ideas are presented 
cience, | ROBERT ‘Brerstept with a fresh perspective, a theoretical insight 
ublic University of Illinois founded upon broad orientation, and a degree © a 
1 book | An Introduction to the History of Sociology. fidence in their initial ascent on the ladder of . 
prin- | Edited by Harry ELMER BARNES. ‘Chicago: sociological abstractions. The less familiar ideas 
secret The University of Chicago Press, 1948. xvi, Ss (how relative the familiar, the less familiar, = = = —__ 
of our PP. of and the unknown!) are accurately described 


olume of essays on _ and and cogently r related to their respective | referents 
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philosophical schema. Because good taste or dull distinctions between 


these qualities represent an innovation in his- the quick and the dead in the realm of concept 


torical accounts of social and sociological the- 4 theory, and method. Barnes’ lively attack | 

_ ories, the book highly deserves serious consid- — Toynbee, which many a sociologist will applaud, — 

as a basic text in advanced courses. is matched in critical vigor and zest by 
The ‘comparative position of this volume one centributor. In general, out-moded, cumber- 

"among the existing works in the field is, of some, misleading, and 

course, difficult to determine objectively. Fully formulations of the famous are conveye 

_ acknowledging a long list of subjective limita- — all the force of a litany. ‘Doubtless, a | respectful 

_ tions, the present reviewer submits the following tone performs useful functions. On the other 

as relevant evidence for placing it among the hand, it is often an obstacle to clear-cut diss 

- best. Its advantages over competing texts are crimination between social science and social 

7 manifold. Concise, relevant, and informative _ philosophy, to say nothing” of a magic, i | 

biographies introduce the works of each theorist. teligion. 

d Only occasionally are the orientational func- Quite justifiably, Barnes states in the preface — 

— tions impaired by excessive adulation and undue _ that the era of systematic sociology appears “7 

ee ‘upon irrelevant background items. have come to an end. If true, this pronounce- | 

ie a few painful exceptions, the erudition oa ment raises the question: What significance does 


the commentators is subtly revealed rather than a more or less definitive work on systematic — 

blatantly displayed. Concepts and theories are sociology hold for the future of the social 
honestly and systematically delineated without sciences? And, by inference, is the book in ques- 

alco, distortion for an annihilating criti- tion a contribution to history or to sociology? 


cal coup, though here and there the annihilation ' Neither question can be answered categorically. 


occurs in the notes at the end of the chapter. - The decline of systematic sociological thought 
_ Always extensive and often complete bibliog- and the rise of specialization in no way dimin- 
_ raphies of primary and secondary sources pro- - ishes the need for the broader frames of refer- 
vide excellent — direction for more intensive _ ence afforded by the systematizers, the methodo- 
inquiry. Excepting the introductory chapters, the logical elements, explicit and implicit in their 
focus of attention is consistently centered upon thought -structures, and the conceptual tools sup- 
the development and integration of systems of _ plied by their writings. If, as all but those who 


| 

— ideas and not constantly diverted from one cee have created systems or taken vows to them will f 


_ graphic over-simplification to another, => agree, no single system seems adequate, the fact 
The comparative disadvantages of the Tee remains that the impact of sociological theory on 
are partly stated in the above- mentioned lapses analytical problems is commensurate with its 
4; and exceptions. There are more. In common utilization of the resources offered by the sys- 
‘ with most collaborative writing, this work suffers tems of the past. (Professor Parsons’ The Struc- 
ture ure of Social Action amply demonstrates the — 


a lack of uniformity in emphasis, theoretical 
criteria of judgment, method of presentation, connection). If the integration of sociological 
_ hierarchy of relevance, and other manifestations theory is to be achieved, it will have to rely 
of subjective differences among social scientists. heavily on the same sources. To such ends, this 
_ In great part, the contrasts are amplified by the © _ comprehensive work may well make a significant" 3 
fact that the editor’s own contributions (twenty contribution. On the other hand, it may also 
out of forty-eight chapters) are distributed serve to extend the bootless controversies about 
throughout each Part. This preponderance in __ who influenced whom, what label should be 
. volume tends to establish subtle standards of attached © to this | or that theorist, ‘and which 
reference which magnify the individual differ- ee = is the greatest of them all. — 
ences of the collaborators. The explicit a is not wholly a one-directional process. — ae 
promise to make “clear how these systems Neat I B. DENooD 
_ thought usually grew out of the conditions and Smith College 
problems of the time” remains an editorial in- 
tention, and no more, in many chapters. Tracing | The New Science “it Giambattista Vice. Trans- 
the abstract idea to its concrete bases, a formid- lated by Tomas Gopparp Bercin and Max — 
able but essential task in theory and in com Haroip Fiscu. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
on theory, is often “neglected here as University Press, 1948. Xv, 398 pp. $5.00. 
much as it is in other texts. In a majority of © This translation of Vico’ s Scienza Nuova — 


chapters, reverence and the ritual of scholarly makes available for the first time in English the 
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?p hilosophy y of history of an 5 ieetmen aie and pious" Age of the Gods, with a form of faith higher 
Italian of the late seventeenth and early — than Christianity, just as the latter was higher 
eenth centuries, heretofore known largely from than the “terrifying” religions of the first age 
such secondary sources as Robert Flint’s A @ barbarism. The fact of the matter is, Vico’ 0's 
History of the Philosophy of History and Ben- ce metaphysics precludes such an interpretation. _ 

~ nedetto Croce’s The Philosophy of Giambattista — _ The dialectic of change, as developed by Vico i 
Vico. It is not likely, however, that this scholarly _ resides in individual necessity and utility. Man _ 

translation will make the work better known makes his own history. In the pursuit of his 
among sociologists or render it less inscrutible. necessities and utilities man seeks only his 
The modern reader will probably conclude with | -self-gratification. But because man is also so- — 

John Fiske that it “is the driest, obscurest, cial by nature, the outcome of this seeking 

 metaphysicalist book I ever got hold of,” with- time is succession of different forms 

out retaining any of the latter’s fascination for social grouping: individuals, families, cities, 
its “many capital ideas.” aristocracies, popular governments, 
 Vico’s treatise is a study in ‘social origins and, finally, the dissolution of the social state 

? and an exposition of the configurations of cul-— = a return to an original condition. Here again _ 
tural growth and decline. After setting fot the evidence of the text would suggest that 

7 the elements, principles, and method from which changes are not viewed as spiraling upward in © 

the work is to depart, he occupies himself in a kind of progress to higher things. The return 

the next two books with delineating the be- ; each time to an age of savagery and religion. - . 

ginnings of the social organization and culture Vico does: not appear to have believed i in a new. 
oof the gentile nations. Book Three deals with revelation” as did, for example, 
the Homeric tradition. In the remaining two ¢ contemporary in Germany, Lessing. 
books the pattern of change is developed. 7 A translator’s introduction to The New 


_ In the exposition of a theory of change lies | ence appears in The Autobiography of Giam 
“the greatest interest in Vico’s book. First, be- > — Vico (Cornell University Press, 1944). 


cause it was at variance with the dominant view 
his time, the eighteenth century was the = ‘Indiana University 


epoch during which the rectilinear theory of 

“change and the idea of progress was hammered Culture, and Personali ity: Their 

out. Second, it entails peculiar difficulties of ture and Dynamics. A System of General — 

interpretation. It is not clear from the exposi- Sociology. By Prrtrmm A. SoroK1n. New York: 
tion whether change is to be envisaged as a _ Harper and Brothers, 1947. XIV, 723 Pp. ‘$7. “50. 
= of recurrent cycles, or as a succession at The sub-title of this book, which stresses its 


_of cycles spiraling upward, possibly in some way attempt at systematization, is likely to detract | 
tracing out a rectilinear and progressive pattern. from its real service as a panoramic survey of ~ 
In some places in the text the impression is social interaction and as a welcome addition | “a 
created that changes follow a recurrent pattern to the literature on that subject. . It should per- 
- identical phases. Indeed, the emphasis placed haps have been sub-titled a system (if one in- a 
upon tracing out an ideal eternal history, the sists! ) of interactional sociology. Its outstanding ua 

_ repeated statements that all nations will pass — weakness lies in the fact that the auth 3 
‘oan the same stages of development, and the . disproportionate attention to the three phases: 
to the rise , Progress, decline and of his “inseparable trinity”; his “society” 
fall of nations, leaves that conclusion, with the _ sturdily stands its ground; his “personality” maf 
qualifications to be noted, inescapable. Else- crawls, and his id his “culture” runs ¢ off in direc- 
_ where, in Book Five, the gist of the exposition tions. 
is that the returned barbarian age after the fall Defining his work as “a sociocultural ae 
of Rome did not begin at precisely the same and seeking the generic property “common to 
place as did the first barbarian period which all sociocultural phenomena,” Sorokin finds it to 
ae upon the Flood. It is affirmed that be “the ‘meaningful interaction of two ‘or more 

men did not return to an age of giantism, — human individuals.” This behavior constitutes 
“terrifying” religions, “ nefarious communism,” “the sociocultural universe as such,” from which 
and promiscuous intercourse. But neither is the author derives “the componential structure 
me any evidence present to suggest that 2 > sociocultural interaction” ; personality, so- 
turn of the wheel for the gentile nations ciety, and culture “comprise an inseparable 
will begin, if hot at some higher ‘stage th than the interaction is 
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behavior. Thus every process of meaningful (which his publishers claim he systematically 
_ interaction is composed of (1) human beings, uses), but also sets him at variance with such os) 
7 (2) their values, meanings, and norms, and (3) sociocultural disciplines as anthropology (which — 
the vehicles of their behavior. These elements — he sparingly acknowledges). Moreover, his dif- — 
interaction “generate important sociocultural ferentiation between “the three levels of cule 
structures (social groups, cultural systems) and ture: ideological, behavioral, and material” is 
- sociocultural persons.” Parts II-VII, which fol- possible only because of his fundamental failure - 
this analysis, represent an elaboration, (or refusal?) to integrate into his sociocultural 
taxonomically and historically executed, of this this scheme the ‘ _“pre-sociological” factors utilized, 
schematization. for instance, by social psychologists. How re- 
Sorokin’ unconv entional treatment of social grettable is this neglect can be determined from 
interaction, "despite shortcomings to be noted his discussion of personality (Chapter 19) : very 


. subsequently, i is fresh and eminently suggestive. — little use has been made of even the few recent — 
_ Several sections are quite praiseworthy, espe- social psychological titles which manage to ap- _ 
a: cially his chapters on “Classification of Or- - pear in footnotes of this brief and banal chap- 
Gs ganized Groups” (9) and “Life-Span, Mortality, ter. A minor inconsistency, which the author ~ 7 
end and Resurrection of Groups” (34). Indeed the ~ tries to justify, is the fact that this is an inter- 
entire Part VI on “The Dynamics of the actional sociology containing explicit discussion 
- Recurrent Social Processes” contains excellent of only a few of the familiar social processes. __ 
material treated empirically and comprehen- must quarrel with Sorokin’s subtitle, 
sively. More traditional is his “Social Differenti- = “A System of General Sociology.” Perhaps it _ 
ation and Stratification” (Part IV). However, a a system, in a taxonomic sense, but not in 
his classification of social differentiation in this a the meaning which the word acquired in the 
_ section should be required reading for sociology — history of science. Without in the least suggest- 
students. Two extremely valuable chapters con- ing that sociologists should slavishly copy 
_ sider the differentiation of populations into” Galileo or Newton as models, it would surely — 
“multibonded” groups. Sorokin’s taxonomic skill repay them to discover how these men con- 
 —he is preéminently a social taxonomist—be- structed systems of thought which, while staking 
comes most evident in Part III, “Structures of off an area of human observation, did not “ 
_ the Social Universe,” in which he classifies and result in stifling it. A case in point: one is . 
_ describes the main forms of sociocultural inter- puzzled by the arbitrary “rule of three” when 
7 - action as unorganized, organized, and disorgan- - it is first met in this book; he becomes suc- 
ized. The reader will find the concluding sec- cessively amused, annoyed, and finally stoical; 
~* tion on “The Dynamics of Cultural Processes” Sorokin, one decides, is a confirmed trinitarian. 
historically informed, bibliographically erudite, ‘Tt would | be unfortunate for sociology, in 
_ Thetorically earnest, and morally correct. He the opinion of this reviewer, if Sorokin’s work 
me. will likewise conclude that Sorokin has once should become stereotyped by professional re- 
again tried to compress his massive Social and actions to his philosophy of history to the point — 
a 4 Cultural Dynamics into manageable limits. __ of neglect. His kind of sociological writing — 
_ “3 Even the most sympathetic reader is certain should | be prized: multilingual, combining the lit- 
to bridle at some of the items met it ‘in n Sorokia’ s erature of many nations for material; taxo- 
—- throwing familiar ideas and data into 


“He will note certain puzzling ‘positions. This different perspective by means of novel of 
work, says the author, “attempts to present a often at first sight incongruous _ relationships; 
a system of sociology as a generalizing science of and dynamic, _ viewing society in its many 
sociocultural phenomena . . . It is little con- ramifications as a going concern. The index of 
: 4 cerned with physical, biological, and other ‘pre- ‘names is almost as long as the index of subjects, 
_ sociological’ problems . . .” (p. xiii). But on p. and the number of distinctly new concepts | ; 
; 44 we read: “In its generalizing functions soci- alone will match the total number of terms Mac! 
ology depends upon the findings of the special cited in the average sociology text. 


= a sciences.” His preoccupation with - the socio- marred by polemical and moralizing habits of phasi 
later 


cultural—roughly_ ‘synonymous with that thought, his is an enviable and individualistic 
Boe and unfortunately influential concept, talent which puts all sociologists in his debt. ties,” 
“the superorganic”—not only cuts Sorokin off Paut MEapows assoc 
from the empirical data of the other sciences of Nebrask reside 
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tically 
2 such a 
‘which ix, 465 pp. $4.50. for a great variety of associations.” The 
is dif- Since the publication of Professor Lowie’s material on kinship is handled with the com- — 


f cul. eee Society in 1920, anthropologists have petence that one would expect from —_— 


‘al’ is vigorously continued the study of social or- — erudition in the subject, although one may regret 


failure 9 “penis among a wide range of different that more emphasis was not placed on the social 


altural. peoples. In his new book, Lowie has made not functions of the family and unilateral descent — 


merely such additions and corrections as are groups such as the clan, instead of primarily — 
_mecesty to bring Primitive Society reasonably 0m the diversity of form which these groupings — 

abreast of current work, but has re-ordered his exhibit, 
ry material, making much use of recent literature. The final part of the book consists of four 
_ He has produced a well-organized and smoothly _ sketches of contrasting social types: the Crow | 
written work that will be very useful as a Indians; the Buinese of Bougainville; the Shil- 
classroom text, for which it is evidently in- luk of Africa; and Imperial Austria. In these — 


tended = thumbnail sketches, Lowie shows the working 


f 


f 8: Social Organization also makes explicit a point of social organization in relation to the insti- 
ussion . of view that is a cornerstone of contemporary tutions and social units previously discussed. — 
ses. [ff social anthropology. This holds that the indi- An excellent bibliography, chapter references — 
-title, vidual social organizations of the different to the literature, and a list of tribal locations — 


aps it peoples of the world—Americans, Chinese, or are included as appendices. 
not in Fijians—are essentially comparable, and that sit is to be regretted that Lowie limited him- — 
n the the most penetrating insight into social or- self so strictly to established interests in writing — 
ggest- | ganization per se is to be derived from the ex- _ the book. There is little probing along the 
‘copy amination of a wide comparative base of data. - frontiers of social science knowledge. The im- — 
surely § In pursuing this approach, Lowie does not = plications of work such as Steward’s on the — 
/con- [— fine himself to non-literate societies, but in- social and economic basis of primitive local _ 
taking [cludes historic contemporary materials groups are not explored. Discussion of the pos-— 

J not _ drawn from the literate peoples of Europe and _ sible benefits to be derived from a more effective — 
me is methods 
when [— The book is divided into four parts. The first and rich materials on kinship with those of the 

; suc- : of these is an introductory section that includes psychologist and sociologist to make the com- 
cical; [Fan examination of the bases of social grouping, parative study of kinship more fruitful is largely 
arian. such as age, sex, kinship, and common resi- set aside. The professional social scientist may Po 
y, in _ dence a brief comparison of Western industrial- be somewhat disappointed—not with the “bat 


work . ism and the economies of simpler societies; a — itself, which attains its stated objectives—but 
al re- short treatment of several theoretical ap- With the limitations Lowie imposed on these 
point _ proaches utilized by anthropologists concerned objectives in writing the volume. Social Organi-— 
riting with social organization—the social evolution 2@¢ion remains, however, a mature and balanced 
he lit- of Tylor, Morgan, and Schmidt; the statistical examination of a wide range of data, presented 
taxo- handling of ethnographic data in the attempt to With the author’s customary skill. brag Se 
into obtain significant correlations; and the subject |§ ALEXANDER SPOEHR- 
and | Be in relation to social evolution. Chicago Natural History 
hips; The second and third parts contain the meat 
~ sal a the book. Part II is concerned with “social Church and Sect in Canada. By S. D. CLARK. — 
ex of institutions,” following MaclIver’s use of the | Toronto: The University of Toronto Press, — 
jects, term. Kinship, marriage, property, law, religion, 1948. 458 PP. 94-755 
cepts — and education—all “institutions” to Lowie and ‘Sociologists in general have been less inter- — 
ferms — MaclIver—are taken up in turn, with concise ested in the sociology of religion than in other _ 
ough chapters devoted to each. In Part III, the em- areas of research. But occasionally someone 
ts of © phasis is on “social units”: the family, uni- produces a work which can be called a genuine 
istic lateral descent groups, social strata, “sodali- contribution to our understanding of the struc- 
bt. tes,” and the state. Lowie’s use of sodalities, for ture and development of religious institutions 
ws ff associations not based on kinship or local ties of and their relationship to the rest of the culture. — 
residence, is a worthwhile step toward greater — 
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“4 It is the result of abundant research and plenty ship in 15 of the largest predominantly white Ar 
of insight into the social processes involved in denominations represented in the Federal Coun- [an 
the in elopment of various types of religious a of Churches of Christ in America, the South. «Sus 
organizations and philosophies among our — ern Baptist convention, and the Friends General to 
Conference, which represent an inclusive mem- 

_ The book covers a span of one natal and bership of approximately 25 million, or about - me 
fifty years, from about 1760 to 1900. The au- 80 per cent of the white Protestants in the anc 

thor, a sociologist at the University of Toronto, 
is perfectly at home in the field of religion and _—Despite its many shortcomings, Protestantism — pro 
in the broader field of sociology. He has pre- has become increasingly sensitive to America’ s [chu 
sented his material in frame of race problem. Increasingly denominations are for 

=. raising the question the compatibility of 
‘The Christianity and segregation. While the earlier 


out the period 1760 to the present day offers a con- Protestant pronouncements addressed them-— 7 

2 = demonstration of the importance of the re- selves for the most part to the inhumanity if The 
ligious interest in securing a sense of social solidarity, mob violence and the grosser aspects of the 4 

of society. The religious institution as an integral treatment of Negroes, since World War II 

part of the whole institutional complex of the com- - resolutions have become more ‘specific and z 4 


becomi of entering segregation in employment, education, housing, trib 
Seaton and of becoming of and the church has been condemned, The 
finds, however, that this sensitivity, as ex- hifi 


to all the influences Fe deanere the form of or 
_ ganization of social relationships. . . . New a pressed by the national Protestant bodies, has _ te 


demands forced adjustments in the Teligious in. had little influence on the rank-and-file mem- 
- stitution, and out of this process of adjustment _ bership of the Protestant denominations: for | ‘be | 
there emerged that pattern of development which the most part these official statements of good — the 
_ has been described here in terms of the conflict be- will have been ignored, t through the argument have 
tween the church and sect forms of religious or- that “social custom is the strongest law.” Int 


Clark has social pres- policy as regards Negro membership, the 
sures and forces that operate within and upon _ Negro-white pattern of church membership and 
the religious groups—the effects of the frontier, participation tends to take its direction from 
>. rise of urbanism, the fear of industrialism, — _ the larger community pattern. If there ae 
differences between homogeneous and hetero- Negroes in the neighborhood, integration 
~4 geneous populations affecting religious organiza- 7 "may occur; if there is a large Negro population, 
_ tions, the status mechanisms that develop within is segregation is the rule. Negro membership - 
_ sects and churches. When a church organization Pears to be confined to less than one per cent ' 
becomes divided between those whose interest of the local “white” ” churches, and this is usu-—  vieti 

is principally that of escaping the flames of | ally in smell | communities where there are only 
hell and getting to heaven and those who believe 4 few | Negroes and where a high degree of Negro ~ -voke 
_ the church should try to reform the world, a — integration is found in other community institu- - those 
_ division is inevitable. These and dozens of other _ tions as well. For the most part, Negro member- a oe 
social phenomena are brought out in detail, ship in white churches is still in the talking parti 
Since Professor Clark had already written stage; the majority of Negro Protestants are © first. 
The Social Development of Canada, he was in separate denominations. The study further 
to draw upon his intimate knowledge of that ; reveals that, by and large, Protestant educa 5 the | 
subject to make the present work one of su- tional institutions follow the same pattern of oe 
 perior quality in the literature of sociology. racial segregation as is found in the churches. subje 
ABRAMS Of the educational institutions studied (all in 
University of of Pennsylvania northern areas), no Negro was found on the tualit 


board or regularly ‘employed on the teaching a 
Protestan Church and the Nexto. staff of any denominationally controlled college. 4 


‘Frank LoescHer. New York: Association _ The author concludes that “Protestantism by its 
Press, 1948. 159 pp. $3.00. policies and practices, far from helping to inte- 
This book is an examination of policies and grate. the Negro” in American life, is actually — a 


practices” with respect to active Negro’ 
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white Americans.” Concluding | that pronouncements they could not exist if ‘there were no social 

Coun- and good will are not enough, the author wisely — _ Swamps. ” The question appears, rather, to be : 

South- - suggests that tested techniques are also needed whether a gullible segment of ‘the population __ 

xeneral guide men and women of good will, and that produces the confidence man or whether the 

mem-_ social” research is one method of finding the confidence man, as any competent businessman, 

about means of “building a non-segregated church merely selects as potential “clients the most 

In the and non- -segregated society.” i likely prospects available. Von Hentig has = 

aa _ This concise and cogent treatment of mack tended this concept of the victims’ contribution — 

antism problems and responsibilities of the Protestant to the genesis of crime very broadly and has 

erica’s church is recommended as provocative his conclusions on a variety of documents 

ns for all levels of the uneven merit; moreover, considerable 

Cures S. tions are placed on it by the lack of compre- 

earlier (Fisk University = hensive research. The author, himself, devotes 

them. y one of 12 chapters to this special aspect of 

nity of Criminal and | His V: ictim. By HANS criminality with which he deals. 

of -HENTIG. New Haven: Yale University Press, The main portion of the book deals more 
1948. 461 pp. $6.00. ly and raditionally with the charac- 

Jar II nee pp. directly an more traditio y with the charac- 

c and i Professor Hans von Hentig in 1 his latest con- teristics of the offender. While factors feel a 

ousing, tribution to the literature of criminology has _ toward a theory of “criminal types” are essen- 

he au- -_ presented theoretical considerations of the sig- _ tially denied as such, the orientation of the 

as ex- nificance of the victim in the causation and _ presentation is in the tradition of that group 

2s, detection criminologists which has concentrated on 

mem- | “In suggesting that increased attention contrasting identifying personal traits of 

s: for be paid to the crime-provocation function offender with those of the general 

f good the victim, whether individual or community, I population. Although characteristics as 

have had certain practical consequences in mind. handedness, color of hair, and racial stock 

In most crimes the perpetrator is hidden, the f discussed primarily in terms of the arrest- risk — 

7a -victim—dead or alive—available. With a thor- ‘they represent, the volume is “written essen- 

p the ough knowledge of the interrelations between tially from the orientation that there is a dis- 

ip and - doer and sufferer new approaches to the detec- : tinguishable entity: the criminal. Such state- 

“from” of crime will be opened. The ments as: “T, believe, with Kraepelin 

one a of crime prevention will experience a vast ex and Birnbaum and the Italian school,, that there 

ration pansion, Crime will become a problem of is indeed something or other which may justly 


4 
lation, dynamics, and we “will build our systems of be called ‘moral imbecility’ ‘or ‘constitutional 
ip ap- | treatment and prevention around the most siz- _ immorality’ ” will properly | be greeted with con- 
pa able and workable of the causative factors.” ‘a siderable resistance in many quarters. Von 
Von Hentig, for purposes of discussion of the Hentig’s erudite presentation of conceptualiza-— 
e only of criminal behavior has relied heavily 


--victim’s contribution to crime, tends to group 
(there are over 1700 references and foot-notes) 


together those who may fairly be said to pro- 


\f 

ll -voke criminal offenses against themselves and P on previously reported studies and, while new 

those individuals who for a variety of socio- _ interpretations are sometimes drawn from these 
Iki economic, _ psychological and other reasons are data, the volume is not based on previously | a 
all cing particularly vulnerable to exploitation. In the reported researches. 
first group it might be posited that crime would Von Hentig’s three main groupings of factors 


have occurred had not the victim driven in crime, listed under headings: Constitutional 
: ge ff} the criminal to it; in the second group the Factors and Crime, The Sociological Elements — 
tg | victim has only been selected as the most likely of Crime, and Geophysics and Crime, provide A 


‘subject for the criminal’s persistent criminal _ broad coverage of studies and theories which _ 


= 


career, While this concept of a “definite mu- have been oriented around the relationship ex- 
Sas i tuality” can be, and is, applied in the detection _ isting between crime and criminals and aspects | 

a a and evaluation of some crime, such as in certain -* biological, psychological, and environmental _ 

olleg 


. instances of murder and rape, it is a far exten- influence. Psychoanalytical and cultural anthro-— 7 
} sion of this theory to include victimizing naive -pological concepts of criminal behavior are given 


immigrants, the aged, the ‘mentally defective, only limited treatment. 
etc. Of confidence men, for example, von — EDWARD J. Gatway i 
says “They are the deleterious mosquitoes, but The Osborne ‘Association, New York City | 
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- Say It With Figures. By HANSEL ZEISEL, with 


Tork: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1948. an introduction by Paut F. LAZARSFELD. New | 
ow » 747 PP $4250 York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. xvii, 250 
‘Development of a field of study meas- pp. $300 
ured i in part by its geen. textbooks. This — | It With Figures i is a ‘unique and “ol 


revealed tion to the volume, it deals with the “. . 
. search during the first half of the twentieth man’s land between everyday language and sys- 
century. The two-part plan of the book follows tematic statistical procedures.” Perhaps the 
the now conventional treatment of the = bulk of the work done by professional social — 
and carries out the objectives Dr. Cavan pro-— Statisticians involves tabulations and interpre- 
ss in her preface (p. v): “a sociological — _ tations of tables for which systematic training - 
analysis of delinquent and criminal behavior” a in mathematical statistics alone is not adequate 
_ and ‘ ‘a detailed description and critical evalua- — _ preparation. Say It With Figures is an excellent 
tion of law- enforcement agencies — and their — introduction to the everyday problems which 
methods of dealing with criminals.” In all puzzle beginners in research but which are gen- 
a pects of the text, the author has analyzed and erally regarded as too simple for extended treat- _ 
applied the latest available information; the ment in conventional textbooks in statistics, ? 
— latter still remains, however, too meagre to cor- These problems center around the logic of the . 
: rect popular misconceptions and outmoded prac- ae of data | and the uses to to which 


appeal ‘to ‘students of the "subject. First, the in this volume that the logic involved in 
_ material is presented according to a logical, _ of these “simple” problems is basic to the 


_ consistent plan whose various parts reveal the understanding of social research procedures. 
critical consideration given them in their pro- The book is labeled on the jacket as “a man- : 
portional treatment. And second, whereas in ual for statisticians in the field of consumer and 
many texts the responsibility for preventing opinion research,” and most, although not all, 
_ criminal behavior appears to be left ultimately — of the data used in the book are drawn from — 
_ with that intangible, “the people,’ ’ Dr. Cavan © r this field. However, most of the techniques and 
gives the student a sense of direction in his principles are relevant to many fields of social — 
personal participation and in co- science research. 
Part I of the book deals with problems of 
There are gaps which may have been neces- classification. Part II, entitled “Means of Nu- 
_ sitated by the limitations of space. Such a one merical Presentation,” deals with the function of 
is the absence of an adequate Sociological ex ex- percentages, reduction of three or more dimen- 
- planation of the meaning of law. It is no lo sional tables to simpler forms, and indices. Part 
_ enough, for example, to elaborate on the law- III, entitled “The Tools of Causal Analysis,” ec 
lessness of the American ‘people as one ex deals with the use of cross-tabulation for re- 
planation of criminal behavior. Another gap, ‘ fining data and for causal analysis, and also 
which again owes to space, is the lack of ex- contains a chapter on the Panel as a research — 
tensive case material. The author has liberally tool. This final chapter on the Panel is —— es 
c sprinkled the book with « excerpts illustrative of the most complete treatment of this subject in 
satisfy the need. Other omissions may be noted = Among the specific problems treated in this 
_ by students and professional readers, but this — book which are seldom treated in conventional 
_ treatment of criminal behavior does not have texts are the following: how to distinguish 
the failing of being merely encyclopedic. It is, legitimate | “don’t know” ' responses from those 
» a it sets out to be, a sociological analysis of i may be regarded as a failure in interview 8 
criminal behavior and the treatment of crimi- technique, how to ‘determine way per- 
nals, and as such it is satisfactory. w to reduce 
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tions by the cross. ion of additional in- some secti 5 deali h the the - 
L, with itional in- some sections dea ing g wit the t eory 0 ‘Te: 
>. New termediate factors. search, it could well be used as supplementary 
ii, 250 _ Although the chapter on indices has many “reading in courses in social problems, social 
i t. excellent features, it is the weakest in the book work, and the like, since it covers a wider 
for instructional purposes, not because of of aspects of the specific problem than 
tistics, errors, but because it attempts to deal on - to date. It should be useful, too, 
= simple a level with a difficult subject. For ex- in courses in methodology and social research. 
ares ‘ ample, after combining three elements into a Some may quarrel with the basic orientation 
id single index the statement is made (p. 151) that about which the projects for research are. organ- 


“the indicators may be weighted in any ized, but this may well change as research 


s the ey manner, if this is felt to be necessary.” ceeds. This reviewer feels that more oogell 


a No attempt is made to explain that any com- should have been given to various aspects of 
ee bination of elements into an index involves a the institutional care of the aged. Nor is any- 
raining ? process, even if only on an assumed thing included concerning the attitudes and 
— i equal weight basis, although Dr. Zeisel does practices of labor unions towards the aged, re- | 
cellent | on that it is necessary to make specific the — _ tirement plans, and the like. Analysis of the 
which formula by which data are combined to avoid -hodge-podge of legislative enactments 
misunderstanding (p. 163). the old age group might be developed somewhat 
The style of exposition is lucid and interest- further. 
tistics, — ing, and the book is well organized. It should be Sol In all, it is a eda ‘contribution | to the 
of the of an effective teaching aid for courses in social meager literature on the sociological and psy- 4 
which Satistis and research methodology. chological aspects of aging. It should be read 
lyzing FREEDMAN by everyone who wants to keep abreast of this 
strates vu niversity of Michigan increasingly important field of social analysis. 
to the “Social Adjustment Age: A Research Leh Lehigh University 
/man- assistance of GLENN HEATHERS, New York: Social W fork: Introduction to 0 the Field. By 
er and Social Science Research Council (Bulletin Hersert Hewitt Stroup. New York: 
ot all, q 59), 1948. 199 Pp. $1.75. Book Company, xvi, 695 PP 
7 The latest in a long series of research | 50, 4 
s and ing bulletins issued by the Social Science Re- This t textbook for undergraduates challenges 
social — search Council, this s a Teorganized and largely | comparison with Arthur E. Fink’s The Field of © 
Tewritten edition of a. -mimeographed report Social Work (1942), the best survey hitherto 
ms of issued in 1946. Its purpose is “to provide an — published. The author not only simplifies but, — 
; Nu- 7 overview of the social aspects of aging as well in part, re-interprets what the professionals = 
ionof & as to indicate profitable directions for further _ have written about social work; and he shows _ 
research.” a wider sociological orientation than Fink, as is 


analysis of the old. age group, psychological munity organization. 
analysis of individual adjustments to aging, old § The new book follows its predecessor in gen- 
_ age as it relates to family factors and making eral outline: a brief review of the nature and 
living, attitudes toward retirement, and old historical. development of social work which 
age adjustments — in other institutional fields opens the treatment is followed by a considera- 
ie tion of selected types of case work under pri- 
vate auspices ; then come public welfare, group 
Noteworthy is its inclusion — of a working work, and community organization. Excerpts ~ 
: frame of reference which aims to coordinate from agency records are interspersed through- © 
I future research in the field so that it will be out the text and illuminate the discussion. Fig- __ 
less independent and more complementary. Such ures and charts add another dimension to the — ; 
a goal is desirable, indeed, in this and many verbal presentation. And both the bibliographic 
other fields noted for their lack of integration. suggestions and a good index are eminently use- _ _ 
_ This book should serve many valuable pur- 


such as recreation, education, politics, and re- 


ful. A textbook is inevitably the result of choices — _ 
poses. It is essential reading for anyone con- among alternatives. This one emphaciocs the - 


templating res rch in this field. By omitting st ich 
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organizations function rather folk- “stereotype. had a sound scientific basis. It 4 
niques employed by social workers. Of the three is not possibie to tell whether the patients failed 

possible levels—description, interpretation, and to have many of the | ‘common experiences of 4 

analysis—the author relies chiefly” upon a | alcoholic addicts, or did not report them, or 

ful blend of the first two. whether their reports were simply omitted, 

There are at least three bodies of theory to There is no information on how the material — 7 :- 

_ which the undergraduate course in social work ‘ was gathered or recorded beyond the statement a 

might be oriented. The first is the developing — = that the author’s method of “objective psycho- a 

synthesis of scientific knowledge in regard to therapy” was used. In reviewing the relevant oe 

personality formation and the modification of literature the author cites several psychoanalytic — ¢ 

human behavior. The author has deliberately articles only and dismisses all the rest as con- : -* 

to ignore the “processual” aspects of taining “nothing really definitive.” The ‘theory 

work as too difficult for college. ‘students. of motivation presented is the simple 

- This reviewer would record a dissent. The sec- _ draulic” type with the supporting “vicious cy- t 

ond body of theory relates to complex organiza- cle.” Thus: “chronic alcoholism of the non- — I 

— and has been best developed in the = psychotic type is really nothing | more than a_ ; | 
Of industry. This would seem most pertinent to’ "particular form of neurosis of which the taking be 
the author’s definition of his task. The third of alcohol is but one superficial, though most | ¥ 
approach puts its emphasis on social work as .3 obvious, expression.’ ’ There is no secageition of a. 
a profession, thus helping the student to under- the significance of more "specific withdrawal — bes 
‘stand the significance of the increasing profes-— symptoms in the establishment and maintaining — 
si sionalization of modern society. OF the ‘ “vicious cycle”; no recognition of the — 
Despite the lack of such ‘overt theoretical autonomy of the drinking pattern, once 
orientation in this volume, the author presents established; no recognition the peculiar 
best developed and most mature introduc- thought content and habitual practices of alco- 7 
: tion to social work so far written for under- hol addicts (morning drinking, sneaking and > 7 


graduates. The functioning of social agencies is’ gulps drinks, solitary drinking, hiding bottles — 

described with sympathetic appreciation and in in order to be sure of a supply, ‘ ‘blackouts,” — 7 7 te 

readable style. The book marks a definite ad- - trends toward psycho-social isolation, etc.), nor 

vance in the in.er-penetration of the fields of of the part these ideas and practices play a 

sociology and social work. = repr the establishment of the compulsion or addic- JF 

Mary BoswortH TREUDLEY ‘tion; in short, no recognition of the peculiar 


Wellesley College — characteristics and complications of alcohol 
The Alcoholic Woman: Case Studies in the | Psy- social, as contrasted to other neurotic symptoms. — { p 
of Alcoholism. By BENJAMIN “In one or two places where we do catch a 
_ Karpman, M.D., Washington, D.C.: The glimpse of these factors, the author shunts the PF “ 
Linacre Press, 1948. X, 241 pp. $3. 75- onal obvious meaning for an ad hoc “depth” inter- — -4 
‘This consists ‘essentially of three case pretation (pp. 178, 187). In line with this: 
=. which, the author says, “represent a _ “depth” bias in theory, the author gives no = 
fair section of a certain type of alcoholic recognition to more direct therapeutic attempts 
woman.” Allowing for a strong psychoanalytic to deal with the specifically alcoholic patterns — &§ ft 
_ “depth bias” which permeates the whole book, and their effects (ie. the medical aspects of . “4 fr 
the case studies have the value of original and 5 treatment, the problems of exposing and chang- a 
very fu full reports on sexual aberrations and _ ing alcoholic patterns of thinking through = * 
_ dreams, but there is no evidence as to whether — means as Alcoholics Anonymous and lay ther- — -. 
_ they constitute a “fair cross section,” or of jeer "apy, or the problems of restoration of social con- 7 7 4 in 


fact, on the basis. of the very meager I 


volves either “alcohol addiction” or “chronic factors—which constitute the “basic causation” 
alcoholism” in the technical sense—a = = and implies only one therapeutic approach— 
ton which the author does not make, although — _ psychotherapy in the simpler depth sense. The - 
he seriously mentions a “definite alcoholic inadequacy this partial theoretical and 
tedity” one of his: as though this this therapeutic (which many psycho- 
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d pores now Siena and emphasize) i iswell A great merit of this presentation is that it 


Tt 4 indicated - _ by the notable ineffectiveness of leaves the reader with an ordered grasp of = 

failed psychotherapy for alcohol addicts when unaided multiple problem-aspects in a new profession. 

os of _ by other aspects of treatment. No more dramatic And it helps the practitioner to keep his own 
™ a _ demonstration of the importance of factors the bearings and his faith in work which often is — - os, 
author dismisses as “superficial” can be cited beset with intellectual uncertainties. 
terial the success of Alcoholics Anonymous. Atrrep D. SHEFFIELD 
alytic Group Experience and Democratic Values. By I. CrarKe, New York: D. Appleton- 
Grace L. Cove. New York: The Woman’s —Century Company, 1947. 450 pp. $3.50. 
heory Press, 1948. 185 pp. $2.75. This third general introductory textbook on 
a hy- : ‘This compact treatise contributes notably to social work to appear in recent years is less well 7 
the rationale of social group-work on two levels. organized than either of the others. While it 
a Its direct concern” is with the problem of capes the pedantry ‘of one, it is inferior to the i 
aking achieving validity” and depth in the thinking other in depth of understanding and vividness of 
of i portant types of volutary association. These In her first chapter Miss Clarke goes labori- 
rawal i _ require far more searching perceptions than are ously about the task of defining g social work, 
ining 7 ordinarily brought to bear on the quiltty of ending with a statement on page 16 that can 
fth ff the pte and effort in group relations, and on doubtless be defended, but that will hardly en- 

once the potentialities of groups for deepening per- lighten the student who is just being —— 

culiar sonal mutualities, stimulating cultural and con-— — to this field. She later gives some concrete 

alco. summatory interests, and focussing civic action. ‘. descriptions of social workers in action, but 
They require distinctive skills to enlist members best are of leaders of thirty years 
ottles in responsible steps of decision-making—with ago. 
wuts.” a techniques of guidance i in thought- process to get The book is divided into two parts, the first 
: co members thinking at their best. It is a faith devoted to “areas, ‘Processes and functions,” — eS 
y in in latent regeneracies of everyday folk for such the second to “services and resources.” For 
ddic- culturally mature participation that gives Pro- eliciting student interest and 
uliar fessor Coyle her stress on democratic values. they might well have been reversed. a 
cohol At the level of scientific critique several chap- Repeatedly Miss Clarke presents a of 
il, o - ters give a clear picture of the ee com- = definitions (e.g. of ear welfare on pages 147- : 
c y 
students of its structure we are the than the author’s own statement ‘might 
: i. to-face group as its core, an organized agency been, especially if supported by an analysis of 
(say, a Christian Association, or a settlement objectives and procedures and con- 

house) as its matrix of sponsorship, and an cretely 
g veloping community as its field for action and To both sociologists and social the 
recognition. Group experience is the laboratory reviewer fears this book a 
terns 4 for testing ideas from educational psychology, ment. 
a. from sociometry, from research in group dy- “Sruaer A. 
ang- namics, and perhaps ultimately from general se- ‘Washington University 
such ‘mantics.. Expression of the group’s learning 4 
ther- action, however, must reckon with the The Progressive Movement of 1924. By Ken- 

agency, which has an overarching organiza- NETH CAMPBELL MacKay. New York: Co- 


lumbia University Press, 1947. “298 pp. “(Co 
lumbia University. Studies in History, Eco- 


although inviting group ‘participation in its \ var- 


rotic ied “causes,” seeks mainly pressure-action on nomics and Public Lz Law. No. 527.) $3.75. 
on”; their behalf, not confirmations of their basic : = view of the attempts of Henry A. Wallace 
ch— ‘soundness, As a laboratory of social learning, to start a third party, or at least to goad the two | 
The the group program requires a Teamer established parties into positive and forward-— 
and trained to catch the real significances i in in spite — looking action, this book on the progressive — 


7 
much much ‘nonscientific “Movement in in is timely. Since 
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book was written by a an historian as a con-_ dresses given by thirteen ‘It 
tribution to American political history, a soci- has all the limitations of works springing from 
ologist may hot criticize the author for not multiple sources: quality and style are 
- treating the subject within a sociological a and the range of ideas varies from the micro- ‘ 

_ work, However, the author has presented so- scopicto the universal = 
_ ciologists with the factual data for a study of a iw of the weaker items are contributed by ¢ 
‘reform movement within the framework of a the editor, and a philosophical piece entitled 
_ two-party system and the American form of “Classic Theories of Communication” appears 
representative government. A more easily defin- — wholly out “of place in this collection. A brief 
able collective social phenomenon lending itself article on radio is included but is not matched — 
to sociological analysis could hardly be desired. $ by similar ones on motion pictures and the daily — 
_ There is a central idea, span of time, and and periodical press. Despite his experience on __ 

_ groups and individuals acting in terms of the the Commission on Freedom of the Press (or — 

_ current social context. _ because of it?), Robert Leigh scarcely comes to 


_ As presented in this book, the reviewer was grips with “Problems of Freedom” in com- 
appalled at the seemingly insuperable obstacles munication. Other items the social scientist can 
that are placed in the way of spontaneous . afford to ignore are variously titled “Communi- _ 
political activity in the form of a third political + cation and the Arts,” “Communication in Prac- i 
party in this country. This is illustrated twice in E tical Affairs,” “Science and W riting,” and 
our history—in 1912 and in 192 4—and \ we are — “Speech and Personality” (this last by a dyed- oy 
The Progressive Party in 1924 was the first This does not mean that the book is without a 
party to unite organized labor, farmers, and value to social scientists. One of Margaret 
Socialists. They were all on the defensive against | Mead’s two articles traces wan significant rela- 
“big business” and monopoly. Robert M. La- tions between cultures and communication sys- ; 
-Follette and Burton K. Wheeler, his running tems in primitive societies (her second succumbs 
mate, polled almost 5 million out of a total of tw enthusiasm and verbiage), and Lazarfeld 
- 28,500,000 votes. . Obstacles dogged their every ie and Merton jointly supply pertinent observa- 
step: faulty organizations, difficulty in comply- tions on mass communication in American cul- 
_ ing with state election laws, insufficient funds, ture. Once his vocabulary is penetrated, Harold ; 
. an inadequate supporting ticket, and the geo- Lasswell provides two searching attempts to dis- 
graphical magnitude of the country. The author cover categories of communication research 
states that great national poltical = which can be usefully related to social — 
_ must be established upon sound, substantial Some attempts by psychologists to understand 
local structures. === difficulties of comprehension are summar- 


_ What functions, if any, do third party move- ized by Irving Lorge, and Joseph Goldsen sug- 


ments serve in this country? The author con- gests one way in which social scientists might 


cludes that they serve as gadflies to force issues _ communicate to policy- -makers and thu: thus influence — 
which the established parties are reluctant their decisions. So all is not lost. 
face. If these issues are unpopular the leaders _A few years ago Professor Lasswell suggested — 
of the major parties can safely denounce or that need existed for a “science of communica- — 
q ignore them. If the new party has a live issue, tion.” This volume contributes to such a science, — 
_ capable of attracting votes, the old party lead- but does not produce one. Before a science of 
- ers will probably steal it. After the 1948 elec- communication can be attained, at least two 
_ tion this book can be judged in a deeper Per- things are necessary: more researchers must be ~ 
ctive. rounded in the concepts and techniques 9! ‘he 
sith, sciences, and a they must fashion spe- 
cific conceptual tools for analyzing comeunica- 
tion. While this book marks but slight progress 
rmunication of Ideas. Edited by Lyman toward those goals it still belongs on the shelves 
Bryson. New York: Institute for Religious all those genuinely interested in a 
Social Studies. (Harper and Brothers, dis- science of communication. 
_tributors), 1948. ix, pp. $3. 50. 
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The Legend of Ford. By K Kerr old foot Far { from between the 
New York: Rinehart and Company, 1948. ix, - man and the myth, the book refurbishes and 

pp. $5.00. elaborates an old myth which the reviewer 
_ This book has been presented by the | publishers _gards as even further removed from facts than 

: and by critics of Henry Ford as the long-awaited, the most oleaginous and saccharic subsidized , 
definitive biography of the great motor mogul. biography ever published of the Wizard of the 

7 It purports to an honest, accurate, and factual F livver. One claim of the publishers is, however, — 

appraisal of the man and his works. A widely _ borne out by the book: it is “fascinatingly 
Sward analyzes the Ford legend and -distin- It would require a half-dozen “complete issues 

 guishes between the man and the myth. _ ie of the American Sociological Review to refute 
It so happens that I can comment with rather detail the assertions of Dr. Sward, but 
_ more comprehensive and expert personal knowl- can illustrate the jaundice and distortion which ; 
edge on the economic and social policies of permeate the book by citing the treatment a 

Henry Ford and the Ford Motor Company than perhaps the most _widely- -publicized act 


history or sociological interest. It is my con-  five-dollar day instituted in January, 1914. 


upon any other single item of recent American — policy of the Ford régime, namely, the famous ~ 4 


an objective, or even a reasonably critical, late Senator Couzens was the man who forced | 
biography. It appears to me to be a bitterly this action througi, with only sceptical acqui- — 
- hostile smear, and to have been so conceived escence on the part of Ford. The facts about 
from the moment the author started to gather this are given in William A. Simonds’ excellent, 


his materials. If the book had been the collabo- if sympathetic, biography of Ford, which, by 
-rative product of Rabbi Wise, Samuel Unter- the way, Mr. Ford did not like. Couzens had not a 


: me judgment that the book is in no sense Dr. Sward repeatedly asserts (p. 51) that the 
\ 


5 myer, Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, and the a been present at the conference of Ford execu- : 


y _ in the sense that it is the smear to end all smears, 


_ public relations departments of the leading auto- tives where it was decided to make the spec- 
- motive competitors of Ford, it could not have  tacular pay rise, originally decided upon as $4.80 
reflected more unrelieved bitterness and hos- z a day. When Couzens came in the next morning = 
“tility. and found out what had been going on, he flew 
_ And the book, in my opinion, is definitive only into a rage and shouted: “Why in hell don’t 
you make it $5.00 a day and bust the company 


- for the very good reason that all the smears of right?” Ford answered: “I'll take it! It shall 


 Ford—past and present, and all probable fu- @ be $5.00.” This was the manner in which Cou- 


ture ones—are merged and blended in this zens “conceived the Five-Dollar Day” and made 

book: Upton Sinclair’s The Flivver King; Jone- it “his brain child.” Couzens was a very hard- 

than Leonard’s dy Ba on of Henry Ford; bitten and acquisitive business man in 1914. 

John McCarten’s “The Little Man in Henry Later, when he had been paid $29,308,858, 

Ford’s” " Basement”; the PM articles of the along with other millions in dividends, for an 

spring of 1941; and the like. It would seem to _ original investment of $2,500 and some minor 

_ the reviewer that only a tremendous animus on later addi itions, and his sister $260,000 and > 
the part of the author or a lavish subsidy could - Sos, ooo in dividends on an investment of $100, 
a for his spending so many hours of Couzens gradually lapsed into a mellow liberal 
laborious research in order to compose so vehe- and ended up as a New Deal Republican. ee 


7 t ment a diatribe against Ford and his motives _ There are a number of critical revelations in 
“al and minions. Some light may be thrown on the the book which any honest student of the Ford © 


problem from the information on the book Company will welcome and be glad that they © 


jacket to the effect that Dr. Sward has “served are played up: such are the erratic and some- — 


as public relations counsel for several CIO” ~ times shady doings of Ernest G. Liebold, long 7 
unions. ” Not even Ford’s most obviously un- Ford’s private secretary, the ruthless efficiency _ 
selfish and generous gestures are ever presented _ of Ford’s production genius, Charles E. Soren- 
save in the most unfavorable possible light. The sen, and his rather tough policy in regard to” 

_ Henry Ford Hospital| does not escape. W hen labor conditions, and the manner in which anti- 

Ford does not a r in thes es a r ‘Semitism was foisted on Ford. But the value of - 

ppear in e pages as a grasp- 
& and scheming old scoundrel and hypocrite, this material is lost in part by the ed : 
he is rather and setting in which it is « 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL Bi REVIEW 
After all i: is ‘said a and done, however, the Ford : fundamental personal penned. - his monu- 
Motor Company has, at least by default, asked mental achievements in American industrial and 
for just this kind of a book. While spending -_ social history. fl phi, alll 
lavishly for formal advertising, the Company ELMER BARNES 
_ has been incredibly lacking in any sense of true Cooperstown, 5 
since 1914. Henry Ford’s actual benefactions — “Studies in Genius. By WALTER G. BOWERMAN. 
have exceeded the fictitious ones fabricated for Oo New York: Philosophical Library, 1947. 343 
other powerful business moguls by skillful pp. $4.75. 
public relations counsel. For example, a | “few _ This is a book which must be read to be 
- persons know that Mr. Ford had a hobby of vo- believed; and ¢ every sociologist ought to read 
_ cational education for boys. But almost nobody — it, if only for the laughs that it provides. aay 


= that the annual budget for the Ford — __ Bowerman, a life-insurance actuary, has : 


_ Trade School exceeded that of the University of plied himself with great diligence to computing 
Michigan in normal times, before the recent GI the antecedents, familial, regional, occupational 
invasion. Just a detailed factual history of the and otherwise, of one thousand of the men and 
_ Ford Motor Company would have made a book women who were given a page and a - half or 
tf like that of Dr. Sward impossible of credence, mre of space in the Dictionary of Biography. 
and it could have been written in a dozen vol- 3 _ Excluded from his working list were those _ 
umes by scholars of undoubted integrity and na- whom he thinks to be notorious rather than 
tional reputation for no more than a trivial ‘noted and those whom he believes a 
fraction of the annual income from the Ford noted as a consequence of extraneous factors 
Foundation. But, despite repeated urgings from and irrespective of their own personal qualifica- 
dispassionate scholars who wished only a full tions. His thousand men and women are, in 
record of one of the great industrial enter- his judgment, individuals of exceptional intel- 
prises of human experience, nothing has ever _ lectual ability, that is, geniuses. The recounting - 
ev been dene. it is doubtful if even the Sward and discussion of what he has | found out about - 


aly cational line of checking future smear- the book. 
ing. What Robert R. ‘Young would have done Part II, a sort of appendage or 
with the Ford record behind him almost defies lists and discusses the presumed antecedents of * } 
the imagination. world-wide geniuses, from Buddha to 
, ae: is silly to imagine Henry Ford, a man with» Elihu Root, an historical span of over thirty 
a little formal schooling, possessing the economic centuries. A notable omission from this im- — 
_ subtlety of a Thorstein Veblen or a Thurman posing list of impressive people is Franklin D. : 
Arnold, or to criticize him for not having it. His Roosevelt. Perhaps the book went to press 
economic ideology was that of an individualistic before ‘FD. R. died and so. became for 
industrious frontier blacksmith and me- 


in capitalism, Ford was the soundest of the _ Bowerman undertook this study in order i.” 


Nevertheless, if there is anything sound Bowerman is is 2 
___ great capitalists of our era. He understood that _ provide an American parallel to Havelock Ellis’s- 
the key to capitalistic prosperity is to mass- study of British men of genius, and most of _ 
___ produce something the people want and need, to the computations that he makes with his data — 
_ L make mass-production the basis for low prices, are intended to test or to supplement the find- 


and to pay employees enough so they can buy ings of Ellis, even as Ellis endeavored to test 
the products of industry. Had his example been _ with British ‘data the findings of his predecessor 
_ followed by American industry generally, there Galton. The trouble is that Bowerman is just 
would have been no depression in 1929, and, 
_ probably, no second World War and the current © this century his study would unquestionably 
jeopardy of all civilization. His provincial have been acclaimed a sound, scientific en-— 
paternalism, personal eccentricities, martinet deavor. But much has happened i in science as in — 
a7 moralizing about personal habits, and nostalgic = fields, in the decades since Ellis made his 
-antiquarianism are surely open to criticism or study of British genius, and today Bower- 
_ humorous comment, and his personal favoritisms man’s Studies in Genius can be described only — 
; often did no good to his Company or to the as ; a museum piece. A few writers who have ro 
but these: are minor blemishes on his failed pace with developments 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
sociology, ‘such as Hooton of the wealth there are few teachers of anthropeleay 
apes, may welcome this book as confirmation and relatively few yea since courses are 
of their archaic theories; but for the rest of 
us i 
one of the Bross errors” of our intellectual entire. field of with refer- 


forefathers, to current developments in its scope, tech-— 


be specific: Bowerman occasionally nique, and theories. Approaching anthropology as 
hedges, but his basic view is that genius will “synthesizing discipline,” he distinguishes it a 


out. In his endeavor to find in some biophysical + from related specialized disciplines by the fact , 
force the sole cause of superior social —— _ that all anthropological research is conducted oe 


seems his principal “source of environment”; the of the q 
- sociological misconception. At one point, for — individual and culture: the problem of cultural 
example, he endeavors to explain why an ex: relativism; the evolution of its carriers (physical — i 
cessive proportion of his American geniuses anthropology) and their material equipment 
originated in seaboard colonies or states by _ (archaeology) ; its structure in terms of histori- — 
referring to the presumed effects of the hu- cal traits and functional and psychological in- — 
midity in regions adjacent to large bodies of tegration; its aspects and their associated insti- _ 
water on “the ‘fluidity’ and flexibility of the tutions; the dynamics of change through internal y 
_ human mind” (p. 25). The book is filled with and external stimuli; the variations and pre- 
such ¢ quaint observations. dictability of cultural phenomena; and the final 
The arithmetical procedures used in this" chapter describes the place of anthropology in 
study are perhaps adequate to actuarial prob- the world society. A wealth of. documentation, in 
a: lems, but they are decidedly antiquated as evidence of wide and intensive reading, supports 
scientific tools. Bowerman does not, apparently, his statements; included in his illustrations is 
_ know anything about contemporary statistical _ interesting information from his own field re- 
methods. And he accepts biographical data’ search in West Africa, Trinidad, and Dutch 
the uncritical respect of an amateur Guiana, providing the basis for his interpreta-— 
genealogist, with results quite as ludicrous. of certain characteristics of of Negro 
Stanford University Herskovits’ theoretical standpoint is that “a 


“Man and His Works: The Cultural “ous schools of thought—historical, functional, 


psychological, and structural—so that most of 


on the anthropological market, but he offers at — 
678, xxxvii pp. $6. 75. (Text edition, $5.00.) | the same time penetrating and often constructive 
British anthropologists have contributed criticisms, particularly on the historical 
on to the data and theory of wml His chapter “A Theory of Culture” is a compe-— 
father but, apart from the classic by Tylor, tent summary of basic propositions widely 
father of British anthropology, they have not _ utilized in analysis, though rarely stated. The 
attempted. ‘comprehensive text books. For this original formulations of the book appear in 
en refer students to works of their - the sections entitled “Cultural Dynamics” and 


American colleagues, notably Kroeber’s Anthro- - “Cultural Variation,” in which he develops : inter - 
pology, Goldenweiser’s Anthropology, Lowie’s alia the concept of cultural focus with the hy- 
_ Primitive Society, and Linton’s The Study of ; pothesis that “the greatest variation in custom, y 
. Mes and to these, each with its own merits, manifest in the greatest complexity of form, can _ 
“may be added this volume by Herskovits. — be looked for in the focal aspects of a culture i a 
ably the main stimulus to the production of such that this represents either potential or 
lies systematizing information for achieved change.” Using this concept, he at- 
teaching a large number of newcomers to the tempts to measure the intensity with which —? 
_ subject (and Herskovits dedicates his book to pects” of a culture persist when carriers of the 


7 — in Britain and the Common- same culture are es in different areas to 
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186 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIE IEW 
different He ‘considers that Introduction @ la ‘Sociologie. Dy Le- a 
= will give the clue to understanding the "eae ‘Louvain: Institut de Recherches _ on 
processes of change, and thereby assist in the Economiques et Sociales de l'Université de od 
Prediction of cultural development. Herskovits — Louvain, 1948. 272 pp. 80 francs belges. li 
appreciates the difficulties of isolating cultural ‘The writings ‘of Abbé Jacques Leclercq are 
but, in the opinion of the reviewer, has" 3 well-known among Catholic sociologists. A trans- 
not overcome them and has not advanced a suf- ation of his book Marriage and the Family was, a 
- ficiently objective technique for his measure- a published in this country in 1941. The present tl 
7 to be of general use. Seater re oreo work gives a synoptic view of the history, field, 4 ti 
| — It is inevitably out of place in a book of this and methods of sociology, which Leclercq de- a se 
— kind for the author to delve very deeply into limits: sharply from social philosophy. ‘While 
of the problems raised by the Catholic sociologists generally place excessive a 
with the result that there is a certain over- upon philosophical considerations 
simplification and some doubtful generalization. neglect of the investigation 4 by 
- : On the whole, however, Man and His Works is facts, Leclercq clearly recognizes the importance _ Or 
more than a comprehensive introduction to necessity of purely factual investigations of 
a anthropology; it is a useful source book for sociological phenomena. He notes the confusions 
" the senior student, providing him with a vast — that sometimes occur in works of sociology con- C0 
range of material skilfully organized by a clear — cerning freedom of the will and the meanings to 
and logical framework. Himpa Kuper attached to the term mature as applied to man, ga 
Hill, North Caroling but shows that neither freedom nor the idea of 
human nature are incompatible with the exist- Sy 


Situational Analysis: An Observational At > 


_ proach to Introductory Sociology. By LoweLL 


ence of regularities in social life capable of «Ci 
- formulation in sociological laws. Durkheim, Le 


Carr. New York: Play, Ténnies, and Max Weber are “subjected 

Brothers, 1948. 177 pp. $2.50. ee to some interesting criticism. The bibliography a 

4 | The core of this book is an objective Plan 4 is less than adequate: included in the one and a an 

to make sociological analysis a functional per- half pages devoted to the United States are - — 

formance in the life of the student. Emphasis | works of Katz & Schanck, Murchison and Mur- | Rol 

rests upon “knowledge of acquaintance” rather phy (1937 edition) on social psychology, Lowie, 
= upon “knowledge about.” It introduces Radin and W. I. Thomas’s Primitive Behavior 
students to sociology as a way of feeling out for ethnology, while important works 
a methodology of discovery. This book is in- sociology are omitted. | 
tended to be used either as a text for directing Ross 


primary observation or as a supplementary ‘Trinity College, W ashington, D.C. 


fourteen specific assignments which are to be Urban Society. By Noet P. Gist and L. A. Hat- 
reported in an observational notebook. Refer- BERT. (Third edition). New York: Thomas Y. 
ences used are eight of the leading introductory Crowell Company, 1948. xiv, 570 pp. $3. 75- _ 
i a textbooks in the field. The problems used as” This new edition of Gist and Halbert’s a 
operational procedures do not attempt to ex- b brings together the basic research in urban life 
__ haust the field by any means. Of the fourteen with a balance of interpretation and integration 
os - set up, the best—in the opinion of the reviewer that few other scholars have achieved. The gen- 
= are The Life Situation, Institutions as Stand- e eral outline of the book has not changed, but — 
_ardizers of Situations, The Problems of How considerable new data have been added, the or- — 
Society Changes, Leadership and Situational ganization of materials has been improved, and i 
Readjustment, and Foresight and Planning. The © 4 the number of illustrations has been increased. 
little book is well organized and carefully An encouraging feature of the revision is the 
"planned. It should be a useful tool in field work, ‘authors’ further steps to de-emphasize the old 
a Zz individual work can be done. It oo. oll rank: urban Stee te “It must be realized that 
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g b each other to create a combination of rural —F tl 
urban characteristics” (p. 3). While Gist ton, 
Halbert are to be congratulated on their 
entation of the interaction between rural 
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- and urban life, they y might have shown even attention. ‘The tenure classification of farms — 
more of the blending process which is now un- is actually one of size (p. 97). Another objection 4 
_derway between these two phases of American is an occasional reference to Population as 
‘life. In this reviewer’s opinion, the book that “souls.” 
i - the rural-urban continuum * a whole has o O. E. Baker’s ve to the book stresses 
tobe written. = = = the nation’s hope lies (1) in maintaining 
_ Many recent researches are summarized in a strong family institution, and (2) in retarding — 
the revised edition. The more important addi- and reversing, if possible, the direction of r of rural- 
tions in ecology and urban growth include Hoyt’ S urban migration, 
sector theory and Firey’s cultural component oak Lindstrom does not over- r-emphasize any par- 
theory. New materials have been added to the _ ticular region; in fact, he shows the lack of any i 
discussion 1 of the rural-urban fringe. Drake and direct “southern exposure.” ’ His style is simple, 
_ Cayton’s work on invasion and recent studies — oo his illustrations are well chosen. The book © 
by W hyte, Shaw and McKay, and Manheim should appeal to agricultural extension workers, 
on various features of disorganized areas are in- - vocational agriculture teachers, and tural com- 
cluded. The section on the adjustment of rural munity leaders generally. 
migrants to the city has been expanded to in-  Ropert T. 
corporate Beers and Heflin’s data from Lexing- Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
ton, Kentucky. Recent findings on voluntary or- College 


ganizations from the work of Warner and Lunt 
, as illustrated by Yankee City, Old IGHT BAKKE and Kerr. New York: 
City (Deep South), Prairieton, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1948. x, 946 


Middletown, and Black fetropolis, are assessed pp. No price indicated. 


While some chapters—e.g. ‘ “Urban Attitudes Bakke and Kerr have performed well a 
and Types,” “Economic Organization,” - and needed task. It is no secret that those concerned — 
“The Organization of Social Welfare’ *_may with industrial relations have been faced = 
not have incorporated all of the most recent an astounding | quantity of written and spoken 
materials, and while certain phases and Vetbiage on the subject. Here is a discriminating 
- processes of city life could stand amplification offering of readings—a compendium, if you will a 
or consideration, the book can be recommended ~—°f 295 contributions ranging the length and— 
as the best text now available in u irban sociology. breadth of our industrial society. ae 
SAMUEL W. Buzzarp, jr. _ The contents of the book, derived from 
‘The Pennsylvania State College sources, propose a vast undertaking 
authors and reader alike: The development 
_ American Rural Life. By Davi Epcar Lino and role of labor unions in our society, Man- — 
strom. New York: The Ronald Press agement’s Response, Collective Bargaining, 
1948. xv, 385 pp. $4.00. The Interest of the Community comprise the 
This “rural sociology,” consisting of major divisions, which are subdivided into 
5 chapters modeled after other texts in the field, twenty-seven topics. Heading each topic are edi- _ 
7 but written from the viewpoint of agricultural — torial commentaries on the subject under con- | 


extension, is good but not excellent. Its approach sideration, their function being that of 


to the study of rural life is a description of so- : rather - than original or integrating essays. A 
cial organizations. The best chapters are on rural — dy namic editorial opportunity such as this might 
interest groups, farmers’ organizations, the rural have dealt more effectively with a problem in-— 
church, | adult education, and the country life © -evitably faced by textbook anthologies in the 

: movement. a rural social ee social sciences: ie. that of more adequately 

indicating the significance of author and mate- 


rials as a whole to the situation under discus- 


book is strong ‘on social action and sion. 
on theory, much of the material appearing in Although so some profitable and concise insights 
_ outline form with limited and superficial elabora- “are provided into the viewpoints of many per- 
tion. Social processes are treated in four and a including Hoxie, the Webbs, Marx, Engels, © 
one-half pages; psychological phases of rural life Durkheim, and Sumner, this reviewer regret- 


are neglected; and class structure is given scant os fully concludes that in this anthology, ‘Tike sO 
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many others: first, it is impossible to appreciate — provincial remarks one hears expressed within 
the author’s interpretation of a problem by our ‘profession that sociology * ‘shall eat no fat” 
pointing to a few of his paragraphs or pages; = and economics e¢ al. “shall eat no lean.” Sidney — 
second, an excerpt often serves as a glib sum- and Beatrice Webb’s “The Higgling of a 
mary used by the student in representing the — Market” (pp. 718-724), while admittedly de- ; 
_ original author’s total viewpoint; third, the fending part of a greater thesis long propounded — 
mere appearance of words does not sufficiently by the late couple, neatly demonstrates the — 
indicate their meaning and significance to the working mechanisms of the social processes / 
issue. This kind of sterility will persist in the competition and accommodation and pets 

- social science anthology until its editors marry the reader with schematic insight into many of 

a contribution’s content to its situational con- society’s collective relationships. Careful ex- 

“3 The “all- around” sonata utility: of Unions, also invites the question of whether or not the 
= and the Public is evident to this arguments of Blumer and others aren’t indeed 
reviewer. It should be of immense value in valid in observing that the term “industrial so- 4 
= = editor’s coverage providing numer-— ciology” suggests a host of unwarranted assump 


ous jumping-off points for additional thinking = tions about the nature of ‘Sociology and other — 
and researchh j= — social science perspectives. 
Consideration of such topics as “Wage Poli- 
cies,” “Wage Theory,” and “Nature of the of 
Trade Agreement” effectively demolish the many University of N ebraska 


Cart A. Dawson and WarNER E. GEtTrys. revised edition, the text has been up-dated 
New York: The ane Press Company, 1948. to 1948 wherever figures are available, and im- 
ix, 764 pp. $5.00. proved maps, graphs, and tables have been 
third edition textbook in added. The chapter on “ War and Population 
_ sociology, reorganized, largely rewritten, and Growth” has been extensively re-written to — 
improved, has incorporated many of the stud- Summarize the trend of events which were still - | 
ts published since its last revision (The Ron- _ obscure in 1944; and a tentative interpretation — 
> ald Press, 1929; revised 1935). But the new — of the current “baby boom” is offered. The — 
materials ‘thom been fitted to an old pattern, evaluative chapters—e.g. those on the 
7 since the authors cling to their original theoreti- quality of populations, political policies, etc — 7 
cal structure based on the concepts of ecology, have required little emendation and are gen- 
4 social interaction, and Cooley-Mead social psy- erally unchanged. Thompson’s more than thirty — 
- chology. Without doubt this book is the most years of scholarly concern with the subject mat-— 
faithful up-to-date version of the Park and = this and ‘ 
_ Plenty of People: The World’s Population Pres- 2 The Chosen Valley: : The Story of a Pioneer 5 
Problems, and Policies, and How They Town. By MARGARET New York: 


_ Concern Us (Revised Edition). By WARRENS. Wz W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1948. ; 
_THompson, New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1948. xvi, 281 pp. $3. The spirit and works of the men and women 
Z runaway post-war interest in world popu- of the mid- nineteenth century who built thou- — 


lation problems makes the appearance of a re- sands of small communities from the Mississippi 
vised edition of this admirable survey particu- i. River to the Rocky Mountains are brought into a 
larly” timely. A concise synthesis of factual sharp relief in this book. With keen apprecia- 
material and cultural interpretation, offering tion of the American pioneers’ ethos, the author 
balanced evaluations even when statistics are weaves together many major threads of Amer- 
scanty and incomplete, this is the best popu- ican and European social history to show the ‘ 
larization of demographic science in print. While homespun fabric of the frontier community of 
price increase (Jacques Cattell Press Minnesota. History, and 
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anthropology are skillfully blended in this strate that their particular groups, by reason of 
artistic reconstruction of a town’s life history. ai their achievements, were entitled to stand — 
_ As collateral reading in courses on the commun- — side the Anglo-Saxon in the soil of American 
social planning, this book is recom- nationality. The author believes that contempo- 
7 : mended. It is a dynamic story of America’s rary American historians treat the immigrant — 
_ pioneer heritage in the midlands which rings — fairly and objectively due to the increased 


growing acquaintance with the contributions of 
On the Edge of the Black Wary: A Cultural the social sciences, » especially sociology, = 


Lew1s. Saint Louis: Washington University The Movement to Americanize the Immigrant. 
Studies—New Series, 1948. xvi, 110 ‘By Epwarp Greorce HARTMANN. New York: 
peice indicated, Columbia University Press (Studies in 


_ tory, Economics and Public Law No. 545), 


1948. 333 PP- $4.00. 
to entire county. The field detailed, pedestrian social “history the 
; work was later buttressed by extensive statistical Americanization movement in the first two | 
7 g documentary data from the files of various — —_- of this century, this volume records the : 


a 


governmental agencies. From the viewpoint of 


or since, Americanization- conscious. This 
ty districts little attenti is a useful source-book. The The bibliography is ¢: is 
e county dis ricts little attention is paid to  paystive. 
the social organization of neighborhoods. The 
_ author appears to recognize certain inadequacies The By Louis M. 
his ix) “I Hacker, et al. Ithaca, New York: 
i convinced that the anthropologist has much to. - University Press, 1948. vii, 150 pp. $2.00. ey 


learn from rural sociologists.” That the reverse 
of this statement may be equally valid cannot The five lectures reprinted here include * ‘Col- 
shown from this study. lective Bargaining and American Institutions,” 


American Historians and Immigrants, Collective Bargaining,” by Benjamin 


es or culture—is "ignored. Even within 


1875-1925. By Epwarp N. SavetH. New Selekman, “Basic Elements in Labor Relations 

4 York: Columbia University Press (Studies in Practice,” by Ralph T. Seward, “An Approach : 
History, Economics and Public Law No. 540), to the Human Factor in Work Relations,” by 

244 pp. $3.00. William Dickson, and “Industrial Relations 


A well-documented, ably written, and interest- Moder Society,” by T. V. — 
‘ing study in American historiography, this Although lectures of this kind normally 


volume examines critically the preconceived — to raise broad issues and outline typical prob- 


_ opinions of historians regarding immigrants and f lems rather than to explore their subjects fully — 
_ and document their findings, there is sufficient 


their place in American society. In general, his- a 


torians of this period took for granted the su- sociological orientation in what these authors a 


periority of the old stock, were suspicious of i have to say to make this collection worthy of — 


the immigrant as a social and religious innovator, : general attention, 


welcomed him as an economic asset, extended 
some sympathy to the better intentions of the Family Life in West China, By Irma Hicu- 


_ nativists, and hoped that the immigrant would New ork: Agricultural Missions, 
_ conform to Anglo-Saxon institutional patterns. 


1948. xi, (240 pp. $2. 

- Saveth ascribes these attitudes to the middle- ae", This is a study of family life and the orienta- 
or upper- -class, Protestant, and old-stock Ameri- _ tion of the child in two communities in Szechuan 
can derivation of these American historians. He province. The work was undertaken in connec- 

_ also finds that the chauvinism of this group was__ tion with the establishment of a mission-spon-— 

_ matched by the jingoism of the historians of sored nursery school and is more widely con- — 

: recent immigrant ancestry, who strove to demon- cerned with the general problems ¢ of agricultural 
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2 mission work. Thus ‘it an of he contends, in school curricula and teaching 
sociology applied to mission purposes. This is methods and in the use of tests to rate intelli- 4 7 
reflected in such a chapter heading as “New - gence. . Thus middle class standards in linguistic 
Interests Improve the Grandparents.” In addi- aptitudes redound to the detriment of ofl 
4 “@ to its data on family life and the ways 7 class_ children. _ Not much new material is 


"which members of the mission inculcate changed given in this brief monograph, first delivered 
4 attitudes toward education and public health, as the 1948 Inglis Lecture in the Harvard | 
a whole section is devoted to the problems and - Graduate School of Education; but Davis 
_ procedures of rural reconstruction. While the report prelimindry findings of a 5-year study 
— contains valuable first hand data on family of the influence of class upon intelligence scores 
organization, the reform motif of the study — oi children in four school grades in a a midwestem p. 
sometimes obscures ‘the picture of “ordinary 


ford, Conn.: Mansfield. Train sional Responsibility held at ‘Buck Hill 
ing Schools, State Office Pennsylvania, April 12, 13, 14, 1948. 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh: The Carnegie 
Press, 1948. x, 207 pp. No price indicated. 
‘ceives convincing in this report ‘The I Inter-Professions Conference was called 
of the Governor’s Commission to Study the ‘ “because it had become increasingly clear that : ¢ 
Human Resources of the State of Connecticut. major problems of professional ‘education 
By analysis of the characteristics and social ad- are common to all professions.” To discuss these — 
 justments of a group of 256 non- institutionalised 2 problems, a total of one hundred teachers from 
- morons in “Millport,” and comparison of these - professional schools in five different fields— 
results with a control group of 129 non-morons 2 theology, medicine, law, engineering, and busi- 
Of approximately the same age-sex and . ness—were invited to a conference sponsored by 
_ similar socio-economic backgrounds, Dr. Ken- the Carnegie Corporation. This collection of 
_nedy throws new light on a neglected segment — eighteen papers, which discuss the objectives, — - 
our society. Measuring social adjustment ‘content and method, and social and humanistic 
operationally, in terms of the ability to support aspects of professional education, constitutes the 
one’s self and one’s dependents and to conform _ formal work of the conference. Contrary to the 
to the prevailing social and legal codes, the study custom at many such meetings, these highly 
reveals that although morons have inadequate generalized topics are approached with directness 
academic backgrounds and relatively poor rec- and objectivity. The several authors have ll 
 ords in job performance, they are economically tered real progress toward the goal of inter- 
_ independent and self-supporting. Despite the — disciplinary awareness and understanding. he 
of the conventional codes of behavior, they are / Nursing for the Future: A Report Prepared atl 
i? far from constituting a threat to the safety of | ‘he National Nursing Council. 
_ society. The heartening conclusion is that for Lucite Brown. New York: : Russ 
the most part the morons of Millport were Foundation, 1948. 198 pp. $2.00. 

successful in their social adjustments within Essentially a critical analysis 
af the limits set by their inferior mental endow- schools of nursing with recommendations for — 

_ ment. Methodologically, this is an excellent — changes to meet present and future needs, this — 
example of ex post facto experimental sociology. study contains implications for persons inter- 
-Social-Class Influences upon Learning. ‘By of education, and particularly for those dealing 
SON Davis. with sociological aspects of medical care and 
1948. 100 pp. 5° (Paper, $1. 00). public health. Education for nursing must be 
Davis has here briefly summarized the Warner __ reorganized to provide improved facilities, bet- 
_ data on our middle and lower class sub- -cultures, — ter qualified faculties, more exacting require- vi 
wd argues for the need to consider their in- be ments to euinate the unfit, more attractive 
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BOOK NOTES 


= 


and "greater emphasis on the ‘importance tion and ne prisons the 1920's s and 30's. 
wholesome nurse-patient relationships. Reveals To bring his study up-to-date, the author sub- 


keen insight into the rapid expansion and grow- mitted a questionnaire to 100 war-time prisoners 
sing complexity of our system of medical and in Great Britain, almost all of whom were con- — 
health services, scientious objectors. Although Mr. Benney is a 
more serious student of criminology than Phelan 
Case Studies in the Psychopathology “i ii or Nelson, his book cannot be placed in the . a 
A Reference Source for Research in Crimingd £ category of social science. It should prove stimu- R : 
‘] Material, Vols. III and IV. By BEN Karp- 7 lating to the layman; and it may help i in further 
MAN, M.D. Washington, D.C.: Medical Sci- education of the public concerning the actual 
ence Press, 1948. XxxV, 834 pp. and xxxv, ” 1S functions of imprisonment or, more broadly, the 
No price indicated. of punishment in the learning process. 
The usual criticisms of Karpman’s collections 
_ apply (see A.S.R.: X (April 1945) 311-313): no i Changing Disciplines: Lectures on the History, — 
"recognized criteria of relevance; no logical form Method, and Motives of Social Pathology. — 
presentation; and a repetitive, careless, and Joun A. Ryte, M.D. London and New 
confusing style. Karpman appears to justify this York: Oxford University Press (Oxford Medi- 
_ publication on the grounds that collection of a — al Publications), 1948. xv, 123 pp. $3.75. ~s) 
_ mass of “facts” is per se a valuable thing. Large — __ These six lectures by the present incumbent — 
areas of bebavior ordinarily considered relevant — in the first chair of Social Medicine (1942) in a . 
are omitted; other areas (such as manifest con- - the University of Oxford provide a valuable, 
- tent of dreams, presented without a . word of = 
interpretation or relation to the patient’s aed auueiien of that awkwardly named field. Ryle . 
treated at enormous length. Karpman’s for broader study and training in health 
“ = tailed, redundant, occasionally quite colorful re- and disease in their full social and environ- 


my on sexual activity takes up the usual | ~ mental setting. The objective of a constructive 


usi- high proportion of the content. He notes previ- medicine “to take its proper place beside pre- 
by # : ous reviewers’ objections to this material, but as- ventive and remedial medicine in the — 
of -sumes that they are merely ignorant of ‘the im- of human communities” (p. 66) is quietly and — : 
eS, portance of sex and sensitive to this onslaught "persuasively argued; and operational research, 
on their prudery. The objections, however, are as the most fruitful way in which achieve 
the y - based on the apparent irrelevancy of this meand- such a goal, is staunchly if briefly advocated. a 
the ering description to any deeper understanding Demographers, biometricians, and social medi- 
nly a of the case at hand or to behavior generally. cal workers are thus essential members of his 
7 The same objections apply equally to his treat- research teams; the participation of sociologists 
is ment of all materials, especially those which as such—they being rarae aves in Britain—is 
cover hundreds of two-column pages. not explicitly invited. American sociologists, 

It is conceivable, and to be hoped, that sci- ‘homens follow with sympathetic interest _ 


“entifically trained persons can make some use the work of Ryle’s Institute of Social Medicine 
of the vast body of data here presented. In any and will watch for its ever-widening effects on 
~ event, it is a pity that the time, money, and_ British research, training, and social life ge 


behind these volumes could not have erally. 


been submitted to editorial and scientific direce 
tion. Research is needed in this field, but random Social Pathology “(Third Edition). By 
fact- -gathering obviously uninspired by disci- Lewis New York: Applet 


plined selectivity is not an effective means Century Co., 1946. ‘Vili, 645 pp. $4. 


answering thisneed. While essentially the same in orientation ‘anu 


organizations as the earlier editions (1933 and 
Gaol Delivery. By Mark — London and 3939), the third edition of this standard work — 


New York: Longmans, Green and Company, © represents a development and enrichment of 
Inc. the Howard ‘League for Penal Penal both theoretical factual material. In 
Reform), 1948. 128 Pp. $2.50. former instance the influence of Linton is” 
i “4 Mark Benney gained his initial insight and especially noteworthy. With reference to the 
_ orientation in matters penological the hard way, latter, much of the book has been rewritten to 
i.e. through his own criminal career in burglary. include and interpret material on new develop- . 
This included in one Institu- ments “since: the outbreak of Weds War 
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“AMERICAN: ‘SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


tion.’ Those the down- 

earth quality of Gillin’s earlier endeavors will attention is paid to 

eS find this latest edition still more useful and to _ city planning, and other related aspects of hous. 
their liking. Twenty-three fine photographs enliven the 
text, but do not warrant the high price for which 
European Ideologies: A Survey of 20th Century — this thin volume sells. 
Political Ideas. Edited by Fetxs Gross, with Ty 


an Introduction by Ropert M. MaclIver. yf Chekhov and His Russia: A Sociological Study, 
New York: Philosophical Library, xi, _ By W. H. Brurorp. New York: Oxford 


Pp. $12.00. Press, 1947 [1948]. ix, 233 } PP. $4. 25. 
As editor of this massive, ambitious, and in- This book raises once again the perennially 
ordinately expensive volume, Professor Gross _ intriguing question of the use of literature as a 
: must have kept in mind a major deficiency of source of cultural materials. Taking the stories 
_ existing works in English on this subject, namely, and letters of Chekhov as his data, Bruford © 
_ their incompleteness. He includes a host of _ describes late nineteenth- -century Russian society 
- ideologies usually ignored in comparable sur- e under such headings as “The Peasant,” “The 
veys, either because of their less dramatic his- Landowner,” and “The Official Class.” Meticul- 
bys torical consequences, or because they existed on ous schelarship : and disciplined writing character- a 
_ lower levels of discourse. The volume covers not ize his effort; but a background in German 
merely the better known, but ranges the field _ literature rather than in social science appears 
of less familiar ideologies such as consumer co-_ to inhibit the kind of conclusions which his 
operation, the liberal tradition in Russia, Agar- subtitle might 
ianism, Zionism, Anti-Semitism, Panslavism, to 
= only a few. The authors of several individ- Science at War. By J. G. Crowrner and R. — 
chapters have been closely associated with . New York: Philosophical Li- 
the ideologies or social movements they de- brary, 1948. 195 pp. $6.00. 
es ; thus Rudolf Rocker on - Anarchism, = This rather sketchy account, commissioned by 
George M. Dimitrov on Agrarianism, Algernon % the Scientific Advisory Committee to the British 
Tee on Socialism. = Cabinet, probably deserves a place on the 


to 
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As one might expect, the volume suffers from shelves of well-heeled laymen who have either — 
“y the usual weaknesses of symposia. Despite an a wide interest in science or war-engendered ex- 
“win array of scholarly contributors, ca periences of some of the equipment, techniques, 


writing is markedly uneven; and the method of and organizations which it describes. Its four - 
analyzing ideologies varies with the particular parts deal with radar, operational research, the 
contributor, although the most common inter- atomic bomb, “and science and the sea; two-- 
J _ pretation is historical. Despite these probably _ thirds of the volume is devoted to the first two. 
4 nevitable deficiencies, this will prove a highly Despite its nationally circumscribed orienta- — 
at seful reference work for any social scientist tion—British Science at War would be a more © 
a who is concerned with the ideological tides and E suitable title—it does record without fanfare or 
7 ~ ground swells of our time. Let us hope that li- — _tub-thumping 1 the extraordinary brilliance of the — 
braries, at least, can afford to own it. ‘British scientific achievements, especially in 
Sweden Plans for Better Housing. By LEONARD story of the natural evolution of nial - 


| 


 Srtx. Durham, North Carolina: Duke Uni- research, or the deliberate and consistent appli- _ 


versity Press, 1948. xiv, 149 pp. $4. vee ae cation of scientific method to the use of weapons 
4 This is an economist’s report on Swedish the conduct of military operations, 

housing experience, limited largely to an anal- wide publicity and further sociological study. 
7 ysis of statistical and cost data and to a review The authors’ casual comparison of German 5 
of housing legislation, but with some British organization and use of their respective 
; ‘si devoted to general, and inept, political history "scientific talents points to a subject | which 
treatment is too cursory to be richly repay extensive in- 


; _ Book I treats of “The Pathology of Personality,” main thesis—that Sweden has arrived at a public 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


(Listing of a publication does not preclude its its 


Councit on Epucation]. Goals ‘for  War.? Jew York: Philosophical Library, In 8 
Education in the Pacific Coast States (Series 
; I, Reports of Committees and Conferences, No. Das, Sonya RutH. The American Woman in Mod- 
33). Washington, D.C.: American Council on Edi Edu- ae ern Marriage. New York: Philosophical Library, ; 
1948. iv, 14 pp. gjocents. _ 185 pp. $3.75. 
Araujo, ALEU Maynarp and MANOEL ANTONIO Davis, Atison. Social-Class Influences upon Learn- 
FRANCESCHINI. _Dancas ¢ Ritos Populares de ing. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, ae 
—Taubaté (No. 33, Julho de 1949). Sao Paulo, 1948. 100 pp. Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 
Brazil: Universidade de Sao Paulo, Instituto de Davis, JoserH S. (Editor). Carl Alsberg: Scientist 
Administracio de Faculdade de Ciencias Econo- Large. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
micas e Admistrativas, 1948. 53 pp. Gratis. Press, 1948. xi, 182 pp. $2.00. 
BerKkow11z, Davip S. (With Supplementary Studies Dawson, Cart A. and WARNER E. Gurrvs. An In- 
by E Franklin Frazier and Robert D. Leigh). to Sociology (Third Edition). New 
Inequality of Opportunity in Higher Education: York: The Ronald Press Co., 1948. i, 764 PP. 
Study of Minority Group and Related Barriers $5.00. eds 
College Admission. Albany, New York: Dees, Jesse WALTER, Jr. Flophouse. 
liams Press, Inc., 1948. 203 pp. 35 cents. Marshall Jones" Co., xxv, 170 P 
--BEVERIDGE, Lorp. Voluntary Action: Report 00. 
on Methods of Social Advance. New York: ‘The SEBASTIAN. The Political 
Co., 1948. 420 pp. $4.50. + Study of Anomie. Chicago: The University of 
BLAKESLEE, L. Blood’s Magic for All. New Chicago Press, 1948. xx, 258 pp. $4.00. 
York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. (Public Exuiotr, Goprrey M. (Editor). Film and 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 145), 1948. 32 pp. 20 cents. _ tion: A Symposium on the Role of the Film in | 
Cuartes E. (Translated by Paul Field of Education. New York: Philosophical 
Marquis). The Protection of Children in the Library, 1948. xi, 587 pp. $750. 
of Quebec. Trois Rivieres, Quebec: FLECHTHEIM, Ossie K. Die Communistiche Partei 
-L’Assistance a l’enfant Sans Soutien, 1948. 280 pp. Deutschlands in der Weimarer Republik. 
Bound: $3.00, Unbound, $1.50. M.: Bollwerk-Verlag Karl 1948. xvi, 
Bruno, Frank J. Trends in Social Work: As re- No price indicated. 
fected in the Proceedings of the National Con-— Fons, J. C. Anatomy of Paradise: Hawaii aud the a 
ference of Social Work, 1874- 1946. New York: Islands of the South Seas. New York: William _ 
Columbia University Press, 1948. xvi, 387 pp. = Associates, Inc. (In Cooperation with the 
[CARNEGIE Institute]. Education for Professional Pp. $5.00. 
_ Responsibility (A Report of the Proceedings of the _ Guuryve, B. S. Culture and Society. New York 
Inter-Professions Conference on Education for Pro- __ Oxford University Press (University of Bombay 
fessional Responsibility held at Buck Hill Falls, Publications, Sociology Series, No No. 1), 1948. 237 
No price indicate = ILLIN, JonN Lewis and JoHN GILLIN. 
= Joun. Indians of the Americas: The —_— Cultural Sociology (Revised Edition of An Intro- 
Hope. New York: The New American Library of duction to Sociology). New en 
World Literature Inc. (A Mentor Book), 1948. Co, 1948. 844 pp. $5.00. 
Couns, Eart W. gooo Years of Christmas. New __ton Mifflin Co. 1948. x, 340 pp. $3.50. 
~ York: Henry Schuman Inc., 1948. 95 pp. $2.00. ‘Hicks, J. R. The Theory of Wages (Reprint). New 


’ Cove, Grace LoNcwELL. Group Work with Ameri- ‘York: Peter Smith, 1948. xiv, 247 pp. No price 


_ can Youth: A Guide to the Practice of Leadership. _indicated, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948. viii, 270 PP. ‘Ivey, Joun E., Jr, Nicuoras J. DEMERATH, and 


$3.50 (Text edition,$3.00),§ Wooprow W. BRELAND. Building Atlanta’s Future. 


Causes, Joun Henry. Lincoln Under E Enemy 1 Fire: 7 Chapel Hill, N.C.: The University of North Car 
The Complete Account of His Experiences during c lina Press, 1048. xii, 305 pp. $3.50. : 
Easly’s Attack on Washington. Baton Rouge, La. : J AcoBS, MELVILLE and BERNHARD J. STERN. Outline 


Louisiana State Press, 1948. xv, 138 of Anthropology. New York: Barnes & Noble, 


1948. Xiv, 332 PP. $1.25. 


CROWTHER, | , and R. Science t -Jounson, Arvin W. and Frank H. Yost. Sepere- 
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tion State in the United ‘States. ond ‘Poverty. York: 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 1948. and Wagnalls Co., 1948. 188 pp. $3.00. we 
279 pp. $4.50. pe Ortiey, Ror. Black Odyssey: The Story of the 
Karic, WALTER. The Islands: Negro in America. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Interlude. New York: Rinehart and Company, Sons, 1948. viii, 340 pp. $3.50. = 
4 Inc., 1948. 226 pp. $3-75-5 Pgrrotr, Georce Sr. J., et al. Education for the 
_KARPMAN, BENJAMIN. The Alcoholic Woman: Cass Health Services. Albany, N.Y.: Williams Press, 
a Studies in the Psychodynamics of Alcoholism. - Inc. (Publication of the Temporary Commission 
Washington, D.C.: The Linacre Press (Sponsored ~ on Need for a State University, Legislative — 
_ by the Washington Institute of Medicine Research = ment No. 34), 1048. 170 pp. 40 cents. = 
Foundation), 1048. x, 241 pp. $3.75. Austin L. and Rosert H. Tapert 
KELLER, You Can Change the World: The (with the assistance of Herbert R. Mundhenke). 
_ Christopher Approach. New York: Longmans, ‘Crime, Suicide and Social Well-Being in Your 
¢ Green and Co., 1948. xix, 387 pp. $3.00. =. ? State and City. Fort Worth, Texas; Texas Chris- 
Kerr, CLARK end ROGER RANDALL. Causes of In- tian University (Leo Potishman Foundation, Pub- —- 
os dustrial Peace under Collective Bargaining: A oe -lications in the Social Sciences), 1948. viii, 121 pp. 
Study of Crown Zellerbach and the Pacific Coast 25. 

Pulp and Paper Industry (Case Study No. 1), "Reeves, Froyp w., Atco D. HeNvERSON, and PHILIP 
Reprint No. 9. Washington, D.C.: National Plan- A. Cowen. “Matching Needs and Facilities 

ning Assoc., 1948. xviii, 78 pp. $1.00. Bigher | Education: A Report to the Temporary 
Laces, Ciara. Understand Your Child—From ay Commission on the Need for a State University 
«6 to 12. New York: Public Affairs Committee, (Legislative Document No. Albany, 
q Inc. (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 144), 1948. _ Williams Press, Inc., 1948. 126 pp. 35 cents, 

432 pp. 20 cents. REvNo1ps, G. and JoserH Suister. 
(Editor). Most of the World: ‘The Horisons: A Study of Job Satisfaction and Labor 
7" _ Peoples of Africa, Latin America, and the East | Mobility. New York: Harper and Bros., 1949. 5 

‘Today. New York: Columbia University Press, 102 pp. $2.25. 

1949. 917 pp. $5. 50. RreckENn, Henry W., Jr. and NatHan L. Wuetten, 
McGovern, CECELIA. (Foreword by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Revd Social Organisation in Litchfield County, 
John O’Grady). Services to Children in Institu- Connecticut. Storrs, Conn.: Storrs Agricultural 
tions. Washington: National Conference of Catho- Experiment Station (Bulletin No. 261), 1948. 138 
lic Charities (Ransdell, Inc., Publishers), 1948. pp. No price indicated. 
xiii, 452 pp. No price indicated. SARTON, Grorce (Foreword by Max H. Fisch). The 
Maxtep, Mattie Cat (Sec.). Social Welfare: An- _ Life of Science: Essays in the History of Civiliza- — 
nual Proceedings of National Association tion. New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1948. vii, 

Schools of Social Administration at the National so7 pp. 9300, 

= Conference of Social Work, Atlantic City, N.J., poe M. B., Editor. - (Introduction by Sen. 

April 19-20, 1948. U.N.D. Press, 1948. 40 pp. 50 Francis J. Myers). The Truman Program: Ad- — 

cents. dresses and Messages by President Harry S. Tru-— 
MorcenTHAU, Hans J. Politics Among Nations: The ™an. Affairs 

= Struggle for Power and Peace. New York: Alfred ‘ 
A Knopf, Inc., 1948. xv, 489, xix pp. $5.50, (Text . Art 

edition, $4.25). in the Elementary School: Practical Suggestio 
Myint, Theories of Welfare Economics. Cam- for the Classroom Teacher. Urbana, Ill.: The Uni-_ 

_ bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press (Pub- 4 
lished for the London School of Economics and — 
Political Science), 1948. xiii, 240 pp. $4.00. price indicated. 
[Nationa EpucaTIon ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED SENIOR, CLARENCE (Preparer). The Puerto Ricans of 
_ States). Education for International Understand- Ua New York City. Washintgon, D.C.: The Ofice 
4 ing in American Schools: Suggestions and Recom- of Puerto Rico, 1948. 102 pp. No price indicated. — 
_ mendations. Washington, D.C.: National Educa- Soure, Georce. Introduction to Economic Science. 
tion Association of the United States, 1948. xiv, . New York: Viking Press, 1948. 154 pp. $2.50. ashy 

241 pp. $1.00. Dorotiy. Scientists and Amateurs: 

Coe Farmers Afford to Live History of the Royal Society. New York: Henry 

(Planning Pamphlets No. 65). Washing- Schuman, Inc., 1948. xii, 270 pp. $4.00. 
D.C.: National Planning Association (Pre- Stroup, Hensert Hewitt. Social Work: An 


pared for the NPA Agriculture Committee on ve "duction to the Field. New York: American Book 
‘National Policy), 1948. viii, 32 pp. so cents, 1948. xvi, 695 pp. $4.50. 
- Ornser, Paut H. Sons of Science: The Story of | STUDENSKI, Paut. (Assisted by Edith T. Bai 
the Smithsonian Institution and its. Leaders. New he Costs and Finances of Higher Education. Albany, 


a7 ork: Henry Schum Schuman Inc, 1949. XV . xvii 220 pp- a Y.: Williams Press, Inc. (The Temporary Com- 


Bulletin, Vol. 46, No. 16), 1948. 102 “PP. . No 
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tive Document No. 34), 1948. 148 pp. 40 cents. P. K. (Assisted by Hope Tisdale El- 
Tarr, Jessie (Editor). Family Casework and Coun-— dridge and Jacob S. Siegel). Forecasts of the 
A Functional Approach. Philadelphia : Uni- of the United States: 1945-1975. 
versity of Pennsylvania Press (University of Penn- Washington, D.C.: Government ‘Printing Office, 
sylvania School of Social Work), 1948. x, 304 pp. 1047 [1948]. 113 pp. 45 cents. 
Wuute, Leonarp D. Introduction to the Study of 
Tomasic, Dinko. Personality and Culture in East- Public Administration (Third Edition). New 
European Politics. New York: George York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. xvi, 612 pp. 
‘Tomson, Cuaries A. H. Overseas Geratp F. China: The Land and the 
«Service of the United States Government. Wash- Jew York: William Sloane Associates, 
ington, D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1948. Inc. (In apie with The American apnened 7 
xii, 307 PP. $4.00. Pacific Relations), 1948. (437 pp. $s. 00. 
‘THORNER, MELvin W. Psychiatry in General Prac- ‘Worrr, WERNER. Diagrams of the 
tice. _ Philadelphia : W. B. Saunders Co., 1948. xi, _ Handwriting and Personality in Measurement 
659 pp. $8.00. Experiment and Analysis. New York: Grune 
E. J. (Edited with an Introductory Essay Stratton, 1948. xiv, 423 pp. $8.00. 
his Social Philosophy by John A. Irving). The Wricut, Quincy (Editor). The World 
Values of Life. Toronto: University of Toronto Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Press, 1948. Ixv, 244 pp. $3.50. Pp. $5.00. 
_ [WAsHINGTON PUBLIC OPINION Laporatory]. Old -Yoner, Date. Demands for Labor: Opportunities — 
Age Pensions (Bulletin No. 2, Section A). Seattle, for Research (Prepared for the Committee = 
ail 


_ Washington : University of Washington and State , Labor Market Research). | New York: Social 
College of Washington (Washington Public Opin- Science Research vi, 40 PP. 5° cents. 


jon 1948. -9 pp. Gratis. 
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